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THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTOKT, 

Vbn problem of tie Oene^s of Spcdea stated.— Hitore of its Probuble Solntion.— Im- 
portance of the Quealion.— Portion here aefendei— Statement of the Daehimuii 
THEOBr,— Its ApplicabLUty to Details of OBOEraphlcallMatrlbuaon ; toEufllmeiilary 
Strocturss; to Homology; to Mimioiy, el«.—Ooiiaequ8nt UtUlty of the Theory^ 
Its Wide Acceplonoe.— Eeaaons tbr this, othorthan, and io iddition to, its SeisDtlflo 
Yalae.— Its Simplidt)-.— Its Besriag on Bellgloua QnesUons,— fMJum Tkeolci^lettitt 
and Oditfm AnatfiAologitittm. — The Antagonism supposed by many bj exist bq- 

feTor of EvolnUon^Mr. Darwin's "Animals and Pbnls under Domestication."— 
Difficulties of tbe Darwinian Theory enumerated. 

TcL great problem ulinh has so long exereisciJ tlie 
minds ot naturalists, namely, ttat concerning tlie origin 
of difiercnt kinds of animals and plants, seems at last to 
be fiirly on the road to receive — perhaps at no very dis- 
tant future — as satisfactory a solution as it can well have. 

But the problem presents peculnv difficulties. The 
birth of a " species " has often been compared with that of 
an "individual," The origin, however, of even an individ- 
ual animal or plant (that which determines an embryo to 
evolve itself — as, e. g., a spider rather than a beetle, a rose- 
plant rather than a pear) is shrouded in obscurity, j^ fortiori 
must this be the case with the origin of a " species." 

Moreover, the analogy between a "species" and an 
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14 THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. [Chap. 

"individual" is a very incomplete one. The word "indi- 
vidual " denotes a concrete wbole with a real, separate, and 
distinct existence. The word "species," on the other hand, 
denotes a peculiar congeries of characters, innate powers 
and qualities, and a certain nature realized indeed in indi- 
viduals, but having no separate existence, except ideally as 
a thought in some mind. 

Thus the birth of a "species" can only be compared 
metaphorically, and very imperfectly, with that of an " indi- 
vidual." 

Individuals, <ts individucds, actually and directly produce 
and bring forth other individuals ; but no " congeries of 
characters," no "common nature" as suek, can directly 
bring forth another "common nature," because, per se, it 
has no existence (other than ideal) apart from the individ- 
uals in which it is manifested. 

The problem then is, " By what combination of natural 
laws does a new ' common nature ' appear upon the scene 
of realized existence ? " i, e., how is an individual embody- 
ing such new characters produced? 

For the approximation we have of late made toward the 
solution of this problem, vire are mainly indebted to the in- 
valuable labors and active brains of Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Wallace. 

Nevertheless, important as have been the impulse and 
direction given by those writers to both our observations 
and speculations, the solution will not (if the views here 
advocated are correct) ultimately present that aspect and 
character with which it has issued from the hands of those 
writers. 

Neither, most certainly, will that solution agree in ap- 
pearance or substance with the more or less crude concep- 
tions which have been put forth by most of the opponents 
of Messrs. Darwin and "Wallace, 

Kather, jud^gfrom the more recent manifestations of 
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I.] INTRODUCTORY. 15 

thought on opposite sides, we may expect tlic development 
of some tertium quid — the resultant of forces coming from 
differcDt quarters, and not coinciding in direction ivith any 
one of them. 

As error is almost always partial truth, and so consists 
in the exaggeration or distortion of one verity by the sup- 
pression of another which qualifies and modifies the former, 
we may hope, by the synthesis of the truths contended 
for by various advocates, to arrive at the one conciliating 
reality. 

Signs of this conciliation are not wanting: opposite 
scientific views, opposite philosophical' conceptions, and 
opposite religious beliefs, are rapidly tending, by their rig- 
orous conflict, to evolve such a systematic and comprehen- 
sive view of the genesis of species as will completely 
harmonize with the teachings of science, philosophj-, and 
religion. 

To endeavor to add one stone to this temple of concord, 
to try and remove a few of the misconceptions and mutual 
misunderstandings which oppose harmonious action, are the 
aim and endeavor of the present work. This aim it is hoped 
to attain, not by shirking difficulties, but analyzing them, 
and by endeavoring to dig down to the common root which 
supports and imites diverging stems of truth. 

It cannot but be a gain when the laborers in the three 
fields above mentioned, namely, science, philosophy, and 
religion, shall fully recognize tiiis harmony. Then the 
energy too often spent in futile controversy, or withheld 
through prejudice, may be profitably and reciprocally exer- 
cised for the mutual benefit of all. 

Remarkable is the rapidity with which an interest in 
the question of specific origination has spread. But a few 
years ago it scarcely occupied the minds of any but natural- 
ists. Then the crude theory put forth by Lamarck, and by 
his English interpreter, the author of the " Vestiges of Gre- 
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16 THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. [Chap. 

ation," had rather discredited than helped on a helief in 
organic evolution — a belief, that is, in new hinds being pro- 
duced from older ones by the ordinary and constant opera- 
tion of natural laws. Now, however, this beUef is widely 
diffused. Indeed, there are few drawing--rooms where it is 
not the subject of occasional discussion, and artisans and 
school-boys have their views as to the permanence of or- 
ganic forDas. Moreover, the reception of this doctrine tends 
actually, though by no means necessarUy, to be accompa- 
nied by certain beliefs with regard to quite distinct and very 
momentous subject-matter. So that the question of the 
" Genesis of Species " is not only one of great interest, but 
also of much importance. 

But though the calm and thorough consideration of this 
matter is at the present moment exceedingly desirable, yet 
the actual importance of the question itself as to its conse- 
quences in the domain of theology has been strangely exag- 
gerated by many, both of its opponents and supporters. 
This is especially the case with that form of the evolution 
theory which is associated with the name of Mr, Darwin ; 
and yet neither the refutation nor the demonstration of 
that doctrine would be necessarily accompanied by the 
results which are hoped for by one party and dreaded by 
another. ■ 

The general theory of evolution has indeed for some 
time past steadily gained ground, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted that the number of facts which can be brought for- 
ward in its support will, in a few years, be vastly augment- 
ed. But the prevalence of this theory need alarm no one, 
for it is, witJiout any doubt, perfectly consistent with strict- 
est and most orthodox Christian theology. Moreover, it is 
not altogether without obscurities, and cannot yet be con- 
sidered as fully demonstrated. 

The special Darwinian hypothesis, however, is beset 
with certain scientific difficulties, which must by no means 
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be ignored, and some of whieh, I venture to think, are ab- 
solutely insuperable, Wiiat Darwinism or " Natural Selec- 
tion " is, will be sbortly explained ; but, before doing so, I 
think it well to state the object of this book, and the view 
taken up and defended in it. It is its object to maintain 
the position that "Natural Selection" acts, and indeed 
must act, but that etill, in order that we may be able to 
account for the production of known kinds of animals and 
plants, it requires to be supplemented by the action of some 
other natural law or laws as yet undiscovered.' Also, that 
the consequences which have been drawn from Evolution, 
whether exclusively Darwinian or not, to the prejudice of 
religion, by no means follow from it, and are in fact iDegiti- 
mate. 

The Darivintan theory of " Natural Selection" may be 
shortly stated thus : ' 

Every kind of animal and plant tends to increase in 
numbers in a geometrical progression. 

Every kind of animal and plant transmits a general like- 
ness, with individual differences, to its ofepring. 

Every individual may present minute variations of any 
kind and in any direction. 

Past time has been practically infinite. 

Every individual has to endure a very severe struggle 
for existence, owing to the tendency to geometrical increase 
of all kinds of animals and plants, while the total animal 
and vegetable population (man and his agency escepted) 
remains almost stationary. 

' In the last edition of the "Orfgin of Species" (1869) Mr. Darwin 
himself admits that "Natural Selection" has not been fJio eiciusire 
means of modification, though he still contends it haa been the most im- 
portant OBB. 

' See Mr. Wallace's recent work, entitled " Contributiona to tlie The- 
ory of Natural Selection," wheve, at p. 302, it is very well nod shortly 
stated. 
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18 THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. [Chap. 

Thus, every variation of a kind tending to save the life 
of tlie individual possessing it, or to enable it more surely 
to propagate its kind, will in the long-run be preserved, 
and will transmit its favorable peculiarity to some of its 
offspring, which peculiarity will thus become intensified tDl 
it reaches the maximum degree of utility. On the other 
hand, individuals presenting unfavorable peculiarities will 
be ruthlessly destroyed. The action of this law of " Natural 
Selection " may thus be well represented by the convenient 
expression, " survival of the fittest." ' 

Now, this conception of Mr. Darwin's is, perhaps, the 
most interesting' theory, in relation to natural science, 
which has been promulgated during the present century, 
Eemarkable, indeed, is the way in which it groups together 
such a vast and varied series of biological * facts, and even 
paradoxes, which it appears more or less clearly to explain, 
as the following instances will show. By this theory of 
"Natural Selection," light is thrown on the more singular 
facts relating to the geographical distribution of animals 
and plants; for example, on the resemblance between the 
past and present inhabitants of different parts of the earth's 
surface. Thus in Australia remains have been found of 
creatures closely allied to kangaroos and other kinds of 
pouched beasts, which in the present day exist nowhere but 
in the Australian region. Similarly in South America, and 
nowhere else, are found sloths and armadillos, and in that 
same part of the world have been discovered bones of ani- 
mals different indeed from existing sloths and armadillos, 
but yet much more nearly related to them than to any other 
kinds whatever. Such coincidences between the existing 
and antecedent geographical distribution of forms are nu- 

' "Natural Selection" is happily so termed by Mr. Herbert Sponoer 
in hie " Principles of Biology." 

' Biology is the science of life. It contains zoology, or tlio st^icuco 
of animda, and botany, or that of plants. 
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inerous. Agiiiii, "Natural Selection" serves to explain 
the circumstance that often in adjacent islands we find ani- 
mals closely resembling, and appearing to represent, each 
other; while, if certain of these islands show signs (by 
depth of surrounding sea or what not) of more ancient 
separation, the animals inhabiting them exhibit a corre- 
sponding divergence.' The explanation consists in rep- 
resenting the forms inhabiting' the islands as being the 
naodified descendants of a common stock, the modification 
being greatest where the separation has been the most pro- 
longed. 

"Rudimentary structures" also receive an explanation 
by means of this theory. These structures are parts which 
are apparently functionless and useless where they occur, 
but which represent similar parts of large size and func- 
tional importance in other animals. Examples of such " ru- 
dimentary structures" are the fcetal teeth of whales, and 
of the front part of the jaw of ruminating quadrupeds. 
These fcetal structures are minute in size, and never cut the 
gum, but are reabsorbed without ever coming into use, 
while no other teeth succeed them or represent them in the 
adult condition of those animals. The mammary glands of 
ail male beasts constitute another example, as also does the 
wing of the apterys — a New Zealand bird utterly incapable 
of flight, and with the wing in a quite rudimentary condi- 
tion (whence the name of the animal). Yet this rudiment- 
ary wing contains bones which are miniature representa- 
tives of the ordinary wing-bones of birds of flight. Now, 
the presence of these useless bones and teeth is explained 
if they may be considered as actually being the inherited 
diminished representatives of parts of large size and func- 
tional importance in the remote ancestors of these various 
animals. 

'For TOij inteiestm^ e-^ample^, see Mr. Wallace's "Malay Arclii- 
pelago," 
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Again, the singular facts of " homology " are capable of 
a similar explanation. "Homology" is the name applied 
to the investigation of those profound resemblances which 
have so often been found to underlie superficial differences 
between animals of very different form and habit. Thus 
man, the horse, the whale, and the bat, all have the pec- 
toral limb, whether it be the arm, or fore-leg, or paddle, or 
wing, formed on essentially the same type, though the num- 
ber and proportion of parts maymore or less differ. Again, 
the butterfly and the shrimp, different as they are in ap- 
pearance and mode of life, are yet constructed on the same 
common plan, of which they constitute diver^ng manifesta- 
tions. No a priori reason is conceivable wliy such simi- 
larities should be necessary, but they are readily explicable 
on the assumption of a genetic relationship and affinity be- 
tween the animals in question, assuming, that is, that they 
are the modified descendants of some ancient form — their 
common ancestor. 

That remarkable series of changes which animals under- 
go before they attain their adult condition, which is called 
their process of development, and during which tliey more 
or less closely resemble other animals during the early 
stages of the same process, has also great light thrown on 
it from the same source. The questaon as to the singularly 
complex resemblances bomo by every adult animal and 
plant to a certain number of other animals and plants'—re- 
semblances by means of which the adopted zoological and 
botanical systems of classification have been possible — finds 
its solution in a similar manner, classification becoming the 
expression of a genealogical relationship. Finally, by this 
theory — and as yet by this alone — can any explanation be 
given of that extraordinary phenomenon which is meta- 
phorically termed mimicry. Mimicry is a close and striking, 
yet superficial resemblance borne by some animal or plant 
to some other, perhaps very different, animal or plant. The 
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"walking leaf" (an insect belonging to the grasshopper 
and cricket order) is a well-known and conspicuous instance 
of the assumption by an animal of the appearance of a 
vegetable structure (see illustration on p. 47) ; and the bee, 
fly, and spider orchids, are lamiliar examples of a converse 
resemblance. Birds, butterflies, reptiles, and even fish, 
seem to bear in certain instances a similarly striking re- 
semblance to other birds, butterflies, reptiles, and fish, of 
altogether distinct kinds. The explanation of tins matter 
which " Natural Selection " offers, as to animals, is that cer- 
tain varieties of one kind have found exemption from per- 
secution in consequence of an accidental resemblance which 
such varieties have exhibited to animals of another kind, or 
to plants ; and that they were thus preserved, and the de- 
gree of resemblance was continually augmented in their 
descendants. As to plants, the explanation offered by this 
theory might, perhaps, be, that varieties of plants, which 
presented a certain superficial resemblance in their flowers 
to insects, have thereby been helped to propagate their 
kind, the visit of certain insects being useful or indispen- 
sable to the fertilization of many flowers. 

We have thus a whole series of important facts which 
"Natural Selection " helps us to understand and coordi- 
nate. And not only are all these diverse facts strung to- 
gether, as it were, by the theory in question ; not only 
does it explain the development of the complex instinrts 
of the beaver, the cucJiOO, the bee, and the ant, as also the 
dazzling brilliancy of the humming-bird, the glowing tail 
and neck of the peacock, and the melody of the nightin- 
gale; the perfume of the rose and the violet, the bril- 
liancy of the tulip and the sweetness of the nectar of flow- 
ers ; not only does it help us to understand all these, but 
serves as a basis of future research and of inference from 
the knoivn to the unknown, and it guides the investigator 
to the discovery of new facts which, when ascertained, it 
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seems also able to coordinate.' Ifay, " Natural Selection " 
seems capable Xit application not only to the building up 
of the smallest and most insignificant organisms, but even 
of extension beyond the biological domain altogether, so 
as possibly to have relation to the stable equilibrium of 
the solar system itself, and even of the whole sidereal uni- 
verse. Thus, whether this theory be true or false, all lov- 
ers of natural science should aclmowledge a deep debt of 
gratitude to Messrs. Darwin and Wallace, on account of its 
practical utility. But the utility of a theory by no means 
implies its truth. What do we not owe, for example, to 
the labors of the Alchemists ? The emission theory of 
light, again, has been pregnant with valuable results, as still 
is the Atomic theory, and others which wUl readily suggest 
themselves. 

With regard to Mr. Darwin (with whose name, on ac- 
count of the noble self-abnegation of Mr. Wallace, the 
theory is in general exclusively associated), his friends may 
heartily congratulate him on the fiict that he is one of the 
few exceptions to the rule respecting the non-appreciation 
of a prophet in his own country. It would be difficult to 
name another living laborer in the field of physical science 
who has excited an interest so wide-spread, and given rise 
to so much praise, gathering round him, as he has done, a 
chorus of more or less completely acquiescing disciples, 
themselves masters in science, and each the representative 
of a crowd of enthusiastic followers. 

Such is the Darwinian theory of "Natural Selection," 
such are the more remarkable facts which it is potent to 

' See Muller'a work, "Filr Darwin," lately translated into English by 
Mr, Dallas. Mr. Wallace also predicts the discovery, In Madagascar, of 
a liaitk-moth with an enormouslj-long proboscis, and be does this on 
account of the discovery there of an orchid with a nectary from ten i« 
fourteen inches in length. See Qaarlerlff Jottrnat of Soience, October, 
leeT, and "Katnral Selection," p. 276. 
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explain, and such is the reception it has met with in the 
world. A few words now as to the reasons for the very 
wide-spread interest it has awakened, and the keenness 
with which the theory has been both advocated and com- 
bated. 

The important bearing it has on such an estensive 
range of scientific facts, its utility, and the vast knowledge 
and great ingenuity of its promulgator, are enough to ac- 
count for the heartiness of its reception by those learned 
in natural history. But quite other causes have concurred 
to produce the general and higher degree of interest felt 
in the theory besides the readiness with which it harmonizes 
with biological facts. These latter could only be appreci- 
ated by physiologists, zoologists, and botanists ; whereas 
the Darwinian theory, so novel and so startling, has found 
a cloud of advocates and opponents beyond and outside 
the world of physical science. 

In the first place, it was inevitable that a great crowd 
of half-educated men and shallow thinkers should accept 
with eagerness the theory of " Natural Selection," or rath- 
er what they think to be such (for few things are more re- 
markable than the way in which it has been misunder- 
stood), on account of a certain characteristic it has in com- 
mon with other theories ; which should not be mentioned 
in the same breath with it, except, as now, with the accom- 
paniment of protest and apology. We refer to its remark- 
able simplicity, and the ready way in which phenomena 
the most complex appear explicable by a cause for the 
comprehension of which laborious' and persevering efforts 
are not required, but which may be represented by the sim- 
ple phrase " survival of the fittest." With nothing more 
than this, can, on the Darwinian theory, all the most intri- 
cate facts of distribution and affinity, form and color, be 
accounted for; as well the most complex instincts and the 
most admirable adjustments, such as those of the human 
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eye and ear. It is in great measure, tlien, owing to this 
supposed simpiicitjf, and to a belief in its being yet easier 
and more simple thanit is, that Darwinism, however imper- 
fectly understood, has become a subject for general conver- 
sation, and has been able thus widelj to increase a certain 
knowledge of biological matters ; and this excitation of 
interest, in quarters where otherwise it would have been en- 
tirely wanting, is an additional motive for gratititde on the 
part of naturalists to the authors of the new theory. At 
the same time it must be admitted that a similar " simpli- 
city " — the apparently easy explanation of complex phe- 
nomena — also constitutes the charm of such matters as hy- 
dropathy and phrenology, in the eyes of the unlearned or 
half-educated public. It is indeed the charm of all those 
seeming " short-cuts " to knowledge, by which the labor of 
mastering scientific details is spared to those who yet be- 
lieve that without such labor they can attain all the most 
valuable results of scientific research. It is not, of course, 
for a moment meant to imply that ita " simplicity " tells at 
all against " Natural Selection," but only that the actual or 
supposed possession of that quality is a strong reason for 
the wide and somewhat hasty acceptance of the theory, 
whether it be true or not. 

In the second place, it was inevitable that a theory ap- 
pearing to have very grave relations with questions of the 
last importance and interest to man, that is, with ques- 
tions of religious belief^ should call up an army of assail- 
ants and defenders. Nor have the supporters of the 
theory much reason, in many cases, to blame the more or 
less unskilful and hasty attacks of adversaries, seeing that 
those attacks have been in great part due to the unskilful 
and perverse advocacy of the cause on the part of some of 
its adherents. If the odium theologieum has inspired 
some of its opponents, it is undeniable that the odium, an- 
titheologicum has possessed not a few of its supporters. 
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It ia true (and in appreciating some of Mr, Darwin's ex- 
presaioos it should never be forgotten) that the theory has 
been both at its first promulgation and since vehemently 
attacked and denounced as unchristian, nay, aa necessarily 
atheistic ; but it is not less true that it has been made use 
of as a weapon of offence by irreligious writers, and has 
been again and again, especially in Continental Europe, 
thrown, as it were, in the face of believers, with sneers 
and contumely. When we recollect the warmth with 
which what he thought was Darwinism was advocated by 
such a writer as Prof. Vogf^ one cause of his zeal was 
not far to seek— a zeal, by-the-way, certainly not " accord- 
ing to knowledge ; " for few conceptions could have been 
more conflicting with true Darwinism than the theory he 
formerly maintained, but has since abandoned, viz., that the 
men of the Old World were descended from African and 
Asiatic apes, while, similarly, the American apes were the 
progenitors of the human beings of the New World. The 
cause of this palpable error in a too eager disciple one 
might hope was not anxiety to snatch up all or any arms 
available against Christianity, were it not for the tone un- 
happily adopted by this author. But it is unfortunately 
quite impossible to mistake his meaning and intention, for 
he is a writer whose offensiveness is gross, while it is some- 
times almost surpassed by an amazing shallowness. Of 
course, as might fully bo expected, he adopts and repro- 
duces the absurdly trivial objections to absolute morality 
drawn from differences in national customs.' And he 
seems to have aa little conception of the distinction be- 
tween " formally " moral actions and those which are only 
" materially " moral, as of that between the verbum me«- 
tale and the verfntm oris. As an example of his onesided- 
ness,it may be remarked that he compares the skulls of the 
' " Leotures on Man," translated by the Authropalogical Saciety, 1854, 
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American monkeys (Cebus apeUa and G. aibifrons) with 
tbe intention of showing that man is of several distinct 
species, because skulls of different men are less alike than 
are those of these two monkeys ; and he does this regard- 
less of how the skulls of domestdo animals (with which it 
is fer more legitimate to compare races of men than with 
wild kinds), e.g., of different dogs or pigeons, tell precisely 
in the opposite direction. Regardless also of the fact tliat 
perhaps no genus of monkeys is in a more unsatisfactory 
state as to the determination of its different kinds than the 
genus chosen by him for illustration. This is so much the 
case that J. A. Wagner (in his supplement to Schreber's 
great work on Beasts) at first included all the kinds in a 
single species. 

As to the strength of his prejudice and his regrettable 
coarseness, one quotation will be enough to display both. 
Speaking of certain early Christian missionaries, he says : ' 
" It is not so very improbable that the new religion, before 
which the flourishing Roman civilization relapsed into a state 
of barbarism, should have been introduced by people in whose 
skulls tlie anatomist finds simious characters so well devel- 
oped, and in which the phrenologist finds the organ of ven- 
eration so much enlarged. I shall, in the meanwhile, call 
these simious narrow skulls of Switzerland ' Apostle skulls,' 
as I imagine that in life they must have resembled the type 
of Peter the Apostle, as represented in Byzantine-Nazarene 

In fe,oe of such a spirit, can it be wondered at that dis- 
putants have grown warm ? Moreover, in estimating the 
vehemence of the opposition which has been offered, it 
should be borne in mind that the views defended by religious 
writers are, or should be, all-important in their eyes. Tliey 
could not be expected to view with equanimity the destruc- 
tion in niany minds of " theology, natural and 
* " Lectures on Man," p. 378. 
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paj 1 1 J, and metaphysics;" nor to weiga with calm and 
f d raip'irtiahty arguments which seemed to them to be 
fra It th results of the highest moment to mankind, and 
the ef e mposing on their consciences strenuous opposi- 
t na h stduty. Cool, judicial impartialityin themwould 
h e 1 n a sign perhaps of intellectual gifts, but also of 
a more important deficiency of generous emotion. 

It is easy to complain of the onesidedness of many of 
those who oppose Darwinism in the interest of orthodoxy ; 
but not at ail less patent is the intolemnce and narrow- 
mindedness of some of those who advocate it, avowedly or 
covertly, in the interest of heterodoxy. This hastiness of 
rejection or acceptance, determined by ulterior consequences 
believed to attach to " Natural Selection," is unfortunately 
in part to be accounted for by some expressions and a cer- 
tain tone to be found in Mr, Darwin's writings. That his 
expressions, however, are not always to be construed liter- 
ally is manifest. His frequent use metaphorically of the 
expressions, " contrivance," for example, and *' purpose," 
has elicited, from the Duke of Argyll and others, criticisms 
which isLil to tell against their opponent, because such ex- 
pressions are, in Mr, Darwin's writings merely figurative — 
metaphors, and nothing more. 

It may be hoped, then, that a similar looseness of ex- 
preaaon will account for passages of a directly opposite 
tendency to that of his theistic metaphors. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that he frequently 
uses that absolutely theological term, " the Creator," and 
that he has retained in all the editions of his " Origin of 
Spfeciea" an expression which has been much criticised. 
He speaks " of life, with its several powers, having been 
ori^ally breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or 
into one."" This is merely mentioned in justice to Mr. 
Darwin, and by no means because it is a position which this 
» See 5th edit., 1369, p. 519. 
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book is intended to support For, from Mr, Darvvin's usual 
mode of speaking, it appears that by suet divine action he 
means a supernatural intervention, whereas it is here con- 
tended that throughout the whole process of physical evo- 
lution—the first manifestation of life included — supernatu- 
ral action is assuredly not to be looked for. 

Again, in justice to Mr. Darwin, it may be observed 
that he is addressing the general public, and opposing the 
ordinary and common objections of popular religionists, who 
have inveighed against "Evolution" and "Natural Selec- 
tion " as atheistic, impious, and directly conflicting with the 
dogma of creation. 

Still, in so important a matter, it is to be regretted that 
he did not take the trouble to distinguish between such 
merely popular views and those which repose upon some 
more venerable authority, Mr. John Stuart Mill has replied 
to similar critics, and shown that the assertion that his 
philosophy is irreconcilable with theism is unfounded ; and 
it would have been better if Mr. Darwin had dealt in the 
same manner with some of his assailants, and shown the 
futility of certain of their objections when viewed from a 
more elevated religious stand-point. Instead of so doing, he 
seems to adopt the narrowest notions of his opponents, and, 
far from endeavoring to expand them, appears to wish to 
indorse them, and to lend to them the weight of his author- 
ity. It is thus that Mr. Darwin seems to admit and assume 
that the idea of " creation " necessitates a belief in an in- 
terference with, or dispensation of, natural laws, and that 
"creation "must be accompanied by arbitrary and unorderly 
phenomerm. None but the crudest conceptions are placed 
by him to the credit of supporters of the dogma of creation, 
and it is constantly asserted that they, to be consistent, 
must offer " creative fiats " as explanations of physical phe- 
nomena, and be guilty of numerous other such absurdities. 
It is impossible, therefore, to acquit Mr. Darwin of at least 
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a certain carelessness in this matter; aiid the result is, be 
haa the appearance of opposing ideas which he gives no 
clear evidence of having ever fully appreciated. He is far 
from being alone in this, and perhaps merely takes up and 
reiterates, without much consideration, assertions previously 
assumed by others. Nothing could he further from Mr. 
Darwin's mind than any, however small, intentional misrep 
resentation ; and it is therefore the more unfortunate that 
he should not have shown any appreciation of a position op- 
posed to his own otlier than that gross and crude one which 
he combats so superfluously — that he should appear, for a 
moment, to be one of those, of whom there are far too many, 
who first misrepresent their adversary's view and then elab- 
orately refute it ; who, in fact, erect a doll utterly incapable 
of self-defence, and then, with a flourish of trumpets and 
many vigorous strokes, overthrow the helpless dummy they 
had previously raised. 

This is what many do who more or less distinctly oppose 
theism in the interests, as they believe, of physical science ; 
and they often represent, among other things, a gross and 
narrow anthropomorphism as the necessary consequence 
of views opposed to those which they themselves advocate. 
Mr. Darwin and others may perhaps be excused if they 
have not devoted much time to the study of Christian phi- 
losophy ; but they have no right to assume or accept with- 
out careful examination, as an unquestioned fact, that in 
that philosophy there is a necessary antagonism between 
the two ideas, " creation " and " evolution," as applied to 
organic forms. 

It is notorious and patent to all who choose to seek, 
that many distinguished Christian thinkers have accepted 
and do accept both ideas, i. e., both " creation " and " evo- 
lution." 

As much as ten years ago, an eminently Christian writer 
observed : " The creationist theory does not necessitate the 
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perpetual search after manifestations of miraculous powers 
and perpetual ' catastrophes.' Creation is not a miraculous 
interference with the laws of Nature, but the very institu- 
tion of those laws. Law and regularity, not arbitrary in- 
tervention, was the patristic ideal of creation. With this 
notion, they admitted without difficulty the most surprising 
origin of living creatures, provided it took place by law. 
They held that when Giod said, ' Let the \vaters produce,' 
' Let the earth produce,' He conferred forces on the ele- 
ments of earth and water, which enabled them naturally to 
produce the various species of organic beings. This power, 
they thought, remains attached to the elements throughout 
all time," " The same writer quotes St. Augustine and St, 
Tliomas Aquinas, to the eiiect that, " in the institution of 
Nature we do not look for miracles, but for the laws of Na- 
ture," " And, again, St. Basil," speaks of the continued 
operation of natural laws in the production of all organ- 

So much for writers of early and mediaeval times. As 
to the present day, the author can confidently affirm that 
there are many as well versed in theology as Mr. Darwin is 
in his own department of natural knowledge, who would 
not be disturbed by the thorough demonstration of his 
theory. Nay, they would not even be in the least painful- 
ly affected at witnessing the generation of animals of com- 
plex organization by the skilful artificial arrangement of 
natural forces, and the production, in the future, of a fish, 
by means analogous to those by which ■jve now produce urea. 

And this because they know that the possibility of such 
phenomena, though by no means actually foreseen, has yet 

I" ra« Eambler, March, I860, vol. xii., p. 312. 

" "In prima inatitutione natune non quferitur mirnculum, scd quid 
nutu™ rerum babeftt, ut Auguatinus dieit, lilj. ii., sup. Gen. and lit. c. 1." 
(St. Thomas, Sum. I«. kvlL *, ad 3.) 

" "Hexaem." Horn, ix., p. 81. 
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been fully provided for in the old pbilosophy centuries be- 
fore Darwin, or even before Bacon, and that tlieir place in 
the system ean be at once assigned them without even dis- 
turbing its order or marring its harmony. 

Moreover, the old tradition in this respect has never 
been abandoned, however much it may have been ignored 
tff neglected by some modern writers. In proof of this it 
may be observed that perhaps no post-medieval theologian 
has a wider reception among Christians tliroughout tlie 
world than Suarez, who has a separate section " in opposi- 
tion to those who maintain the distinct creation of the vari- 
ous kinds — or substantial forms — of organic life. 

But the consideration of this matter must be deferred 
for the present, and the question of evolution, whether Dar- 
winian or other, be first gone inta It is proposed, after 
that has been done, to return to this subject (here merely 
alluded to), and to consider at some length the bearing of 
" Evolution," whether Darwinian or non-Darwinian, upon 
" Creation and Theism." 

Now we wii! revert simply to the consideration of the 
theory of " Natural Selection " itselt 

Whatever may have hitherto been the amount of ac- 
ceptance that this theory has met with, all, I think, anti- 
cipated that the appearance of Mr. Darwin's large and care- 
ful work on "Animals and Plants under Domestication" 
could but further increase that acceptance. It is, however, 
somewhat problematical how far such anticipations will be 
realized. The newer book seems to add after all but little 
in support of the theory, and to leave most, if not all, its 
difficulties exactly where they were. It is a question, also, 
whether the hj'pothesis of " Pangenesis " " may not bo 

" Sunrez, Metaphjsioa. Edition Virfia. Paris, 1868. Vol. I, Dls- 
putatio XV., § 2. 

" " PaiigeneEia " is the name of the nuw theory proposed by Mr. 
Darwin, in order fo account for variouH obsoure piiysiofogical facts, such, 
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found rather to encumber than to support tho theory it was 
intended to subserve. However, the work in. question 
treats only of domestic aiiimala, and probably the itext in- 
stalment will address itself more vigorously and directly to 
the difficulties which seem to us yet to bar the way to a 
complete acceptance of the doctrine. 

If the theory of Natural Selection can be shown to be 
quite insufficient to explain any considerable number of im- 
portant phenomena connected with the origin of species, 
that theory, as the explanation, must be considered as pro- 
visionally discredited. 

If other causes than Natural (including sexual) Selec- 
tion can be proved to have acted — if variation can in any 
cases be proved to be subject to certain determinations in 
special directions by other means than Natural Selection, 
it then becomes probable, a priori, that it is so in others, 
and that Natural Selection depends upon, and only supple- 
ments, such means, which conception is opposed to the 
pure Darwinian position. 

Now it is certain, a priori, that vanation is obedient to 
some law, and therefore that " Natural Selection " itself 
must be capable of being subsumed into some higher law ; 
and it is evident, I believe, a posleriort, that Nitunl Se- 
lection is, at the very least, aided and supplt-mented by 
some other agency. 

Admitting, then, organic and other evolution, and that 
new forms of animals and plants (new species, genera, ttc.) 
e. g., as the occasional reproduction, by incjiyiduals of parts which they 
have lost ; the appearance in ofiSpring of pirentil anil lometimes of re- 
mote anoeatral, characters, etc. It accounts f r these phenomena by 
SQppoaing that every creature possesses countless niefiniteli mmute 
organic alwnis, termed "gemmules," which atoma are lupposed to be 
geneco.ted in every part of every orgtn to be in constant eiiculatlon 
about the body, and to have the power of reproduction Mo cover, 
atoms from every part are supposed to bu storcl n the geuirat (o p'od- 
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have from time to time been evolved from preceding ani- 
mals and plants, it follows, if the views here advocated are 
true, that tliis evolution has not taken place by the action 
of " Natural Selection " alone, but through it (among other 
influences) aided by the concurrent action of some other nat- 
ural law or laws, at present undiscovered ; and probably 
that the genesis of species takes place partly, perhaps 
mainly, through laws which may be most conveniently 
spoken of as special powers and tendencies existing in each 
organism ; and partly through influences exerted on each 
by surrounding conditions and agencies organic and inoi'- 
ganic, terrestrial and cosmical, among which the " survival 
of the fittest " plays a certain but subordinate part. 

The theory of " Natural Selection " may (though it need 
not) be taken in such a way as to lead men to regard the 
present organic world as formed, so to speak, accidentally, 
beautiful and wonderful as is confessedly the hap-hazard 
result. The same may perhaps be said with regard to the 
system advocated by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, however, 
also relegates " Natural Selection " to a subordinate r&le. 
The view here advocated, on the other hand, regards the 
whole organic world as arising and going forward in one 
harmonious development similar to that which displays it- 
self in the growth and action of each separate individual 
organism. It also regards each such separate organism bs 
the expression of powers and tendencies not to be accounted 
for by " Natural Selection " alone, or even by that together 
with merely the direct influence of surrounding conditions. 

The difiionlties which appear to oppose themselves to 
the reception of " Natural Selection " or " the survival of 
the fittest," as the one explanation of the origin of spe- 
cies, have no doubt been already considered by Mr, Dar- 
win. Nevertheless, it may be worth wliile to enumerate 
them, and to state the considerations which appear to give 
them weight ; and there is no doubt but that a naturalist 
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80 candid and careful as the author o£ the theory in ques- 
tion, will feel obliged, rather than the reverse, by the sug- 
gestion of all the doubts and difficulties which can be 
brought against it. 

What is to bo brought forward may be summed up as 
follows : 

That " Natural Selection " is incompetent to account 
for the incipient stages of useful structures. 

That it does not harmonize with the coexistence of 
closely-similar structures of diverse origin. 

That there are grounds for thinking that spedfic dif- 
ferences may be developed suddenly instead of gradually. 

That the opinion that species have definite though very 
different limits to their variability is still tenable. 

That certain fossil transitional forms are absent, which 
might have been expected to be present. 

That some facta of geographical distribution supple- 
ment other difficulties. 

That the objection drawn fi;om the physiological dif- 
ference between " species " and " races " still exists unre- 
futed. 

That there are many remarkable phenomena in organic 
forms upon which " Natural Selection " throws no light 
whatever, but the explanations of which, if they could be 
attained, might throw light upon specific origination. 

Besides these objections to the sufficiency of " Natural 
Selection," others may be brought against the hypothesis 
of " Pangenesis," which, professing as it does to explain 
great difficulties, seems to do so by presenting others not 
less great — almost to be the explanation of obscurum 2>er 
obseurius. 
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" NATUEAL SELECTION " TO AC- 
COUNT FOB THE INCIPIBNT STAGES OF USEFUL STKOCT- 
UEES, 

Mr. Darwin s^ipposes thit Hatunil SelecdoD ads by Silglit YiutaCioDS.— 711030 wxat be 
usrt\i] M once.— DlfflcnlUcs EiE to ttae OiaBa; oa toMbaicry; «s M the Hends of 
FIst-flsIies i BS ta tbe Origin snd Ounstancy of Qie Yectebmlii Umtie ; ue to Wbnte- 
bono; aa to t^e Yoaag Kangaroo; aa to Sea-uroblna; as to certain Frocessea or 
MefAmorpbosia ; aa to t^e Matnnuay'gliiDd ; as to cortoia Ape Cbaraotera ; aa to 
the BatUeauake and Cobra; as to tiiaProceas of Formation of the Eye aud Ear, as 
to tie Fully-dffveioped Condition of the Eye ana Ear; as to tie Tolce; astoSbeli- 
llBh; SB to Orchids; oa to Anta.— tic Neoesslty for the Shuultoaeous ModiBcntica 
of Many Individ uata. — Bununaiy aod Conclu^on. 

" Natueat. Selection," simply and by itself, is potent 
to explain the maintenance or the further extension and 
development of favorable variations, which are at onoe suf- 
ficiently considerable to be useful from the first to the indi- 
vidual possessing them. But Natural Selection utterly fails 
to account for the conservation and development of the 
minute and rudimentary beginnings, the slight and infini- 
tesimal commencements of stnictiues, however useful those 
structures may afterward become. 

Now, it is distinctly enunciated by Mr. Darwin, that the 
spontaneous variations upon which his theory depends are 
individually slight, minute, and insensible. He says,' 
" Slight individual difierences, however, suffice for the 
work, and are probably the sole differences which are effec- 
tive in the production of new species." And again, after 
' "Animals and Plants under Doraestication," toI ii., p 132 
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mentioning tlie frequent sudden appearances of domestic 
varieties, he speaks of " the false belief as to the siuiiiarity 
of natural species in this respect." ' In his work on the 
" Origin o£ Species," he also observes, " Natural Selection 
acts only by the preservation and accumulation of small 
inherited modifications." ' And " Natural Selection, if it 
be a true principle, will banish the belief ... of any great 
and sudden modification in their structure." ' Finally, he 
adds, " If it could be demonstrated that any complex organ 
existed, which could not possibly hive been tormed by nu- 
merous, successive, slight modihcations, mj theory would 
absolutely break down," ° 

Now the conservation of minute ^ iriitions in many 
instances is, of course, plain and intelligible enough; such 
e. g., as those wHch tend to piomote the desfiuctive facili- 
ties of beasts of prey on the one hand, or to facilitate the 
flight or concealment of the aniniala pursued on the other; 
provided always that these minute heginmngs are of such 
a kind as really to have a certain e&ciency, however small, 
in favor of the conservation of the individual possessing 
them ; and also providad that no unfavorable peculiarity 
in any other direction aecompanies and neutralizes, in the 
struggle for life, the minute fevorable variation. 

But some of the cases which have been brought for- 
ward, and which have met with very general acceptance, 
seem less satisfactory when carefully analyzed than they at 
first appear to be. Among these we may mention " the 
neck of the giraffe." 

At first sight it would seem as though a better exam- 
ple in support of " Natural Selection " could hardly have 
been chosen. Let the fiict of the occurrence of occasional 
severe droughts in the country which that animal has in- 
' "Animala and Plants under Domestioalion," vol. ii., p. 414. 
' "Origin of Species," Oth edit., 1889, p. 110. 
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habited be granted. In that case, when the ground vege- 
tation has been consumed, and the trees alone remain, ifc is 
plain that at auch times only those individuals (of what we 
assume to be the nascent giraffe species) which were able 
to reach high up would be preserved, and would become 
the parents of the following generation, some individuals 
of which would, of course, inherit that high-reaching power 
which alone preserved their parents. Only the high-reach- 
ing issue of these high-reaching individuals would again, 
ciMeria paribus, be preserved at the next drought, and 
would again transmit to their offspring their still loftier 
stature ; and so on, from period to period, through ceons of 
time, all the individuals tending to revert to the ancient 
shorter tj'pe of body, being ruthlessly destroyed at the oo- 
currence of each drought, 

(1.) But against this it may be said, in the first place, 
that the argument proves too much ; for, on this supposi- 
tion, many species must have tended to undergo a similar 
modification, and we ought to have at least several forms, 
similar to the giraffe, developed icom different Ungulata.' 
A careful observer of animal life, who has long resided in 
South Africa, explored the interior, and lived in the giraffe 
country, has assured the author that the giraffe has powers 
of locomotion and endurance fully equal to those possessed 
by any of the other Ungulata of that continent. It would 
seem, therefore, that some of these other Ungulates ought 
to have developed in a similar manner as to the neck, under 
pain of being starved, when the long neck of the giraffe 
was in its incipient stage. 

To this criticism it has been objected that different kinds 
of anunals are preserved, in the. struggle for life, in very 
different ways, and even that "high reaching" may be at- 

' The order Um/iihia oontainB the hoofed beasts ; that is, ail oscn, 
deer, antelopes, sheep, goats, camels, hogs, Ibo hippopotamus, the differ' 
ent kinds of rhinoceros, the ta|)irs, horses, asses, zebras, qiiaggas, etc. 
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tainod in more modes than one — as, for example, by the 
trunk of the elephant. This is, indeed, true, but then none 
of the African Ungulata' have, nor do they appear ever to 
have had, any proboscis whatsoever; nor have they ac- 
quired such a development as to allow them to rise on their 
liind-limba and graxe on trees in a kangaroo attitude, nor a 
power of climbing, nor, as far as known, any other modifi- 
cation tending to compensate for the comparative shortness 
of the neck. Again, it may perhaps be said that leaf-eating 
forma are exceptional, and that therefore the struggle to 
attain high branches would not affect many Ungulates. 
But surely, when tliese severe droughts necessary for the 
theory occur, the ground vegetation is supposed to be 
exhausted ; and, indeed, the giraffe is quite capable of feed- 
ing from off the ground. So that, in these cases, the other 
Ungulata r/mst have taken to leaf-eatiog or have starved, 
and thus must have had any accidental long-necked varieties 
favored and preserved exactly as the long-necked varieties 
of the giraffe are supposed to have been favored and pre- 
served. 

The argument as to the difierent modes of preservation 
has been very well put by Mr Wallace," in reply to the 
objection that "color, being dangerous, should not exist in 
Nature." This objection appears simiiir to mine ; as I say 
that a giraffe neck, being needful, there should be many 
animals with it, while the objector notn,ed by Mr. Wallace 
says, " A dull color being needful, all animals should be so 
colored." And Mr, Wallace shows in reply how porcupines, 
tortoises, and mussels, very hard-coated bombadier beetles, 
stin^ng insects, and nauseous-tasted caterpillars, can afford 
to be brilliant by the various means of active defence or 
passive protection they possess, other than obscure colora- 

' The elephants of Africa unci India, witli their extinct allies, coii^ti 
tiite the order Ptvbosehlea, and do not belong to tbo ITnguliita. 
.' See "Natural Selecaor," pp. 60-16. 
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tion. He says : " The attitudes of some insects may also 
protect tliem, as the habit of turning up the tail by the 
harmless rove-beetles (Staphj-linidaa), no doubt leads other 
animals, besides children, to the belief that they can sting. 
The curious attitude assumed by sphinx caterpUlars is prob- 
ably a safeguard, as well as the blood-red tentacles which 
can suddenly be thrown out from the neck by the caterpil- 
lars of alt the true swallow-tailed butterflies." 

But, because many different kinds of animals can elude 
the observation or defy the attack of enemies in a great 
variety of ways, it by no means follows that there are any 
similar number and variety of ways for attaining vegetable 
food in a country where all such food, other than the 
lofty branches of trees, has been for a time destroyed. In 
such a country we have a number of vegetable-feeding Un- 
gulates, all of which present minute variations as to the 
length of the neck. If, as Mr. Darwio contends, the natural 
selection of these favorable variations has alone lengthened 
the neck of the ^affe by preserving it during drought* ; 
similar variations, in similarly feeding forms, at the same 
times, ought similarly to have been preserved and so length- 
ened the neck of some other Ungulates by similarly pre- 
serving them during the same droughts. 

(2.) It may be also objected, that the power of reaching 
upward, acquired by the lengthening of the neck and legs, 
must have necessitated a considerable increase in the entire 
size and mass of the body (larger bones requiring stronger 
and more voluminous muscles and tendons, and these 
again necessitating larger nerves, more capacious blood- 
vessels, etc.), and it is very problematical whether the dis- 
advantages thence arising would not, in times of scarcity, 
more than counterbalance the advant-ages. 

For a considerable increase in the supply of food would 
be requisite on account of this increase in size and mass, 
while at the same time there would be a certain decrease 
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in strength ; for, as Mr. Herbert Spencer says,* " It is de- 
monstrable that the excess of absorbed over espended nu- 
triment mnst, other things equal, become less as the size of 
an animal becomes greater. In similarly-shaped bodies, 
the ma^es vary as the cubes of the dimensions ; whereas 
the strengths vary as the sqiiares of the dimensions," . . . 
" Supposing a creature which a year ago was one foot high, 
has now become two feet high, while it is unchanged in 
propoilions and structure — what are the necessary con- 
comitant changes that have taken place in it ? It is eight 
times as heavy ; that is to say, it has to resist eight times 
the strain which gravitation puts on its structure ; and in 
producing, as well as in arresting, every one of its move- 
ments, it has to overcome eight times the inertia. Mean- 
while, the muscles and bones have severally increased their 
contractile and resisting powers, in proportion to the areas 
of their transverse sections ; and hence are severally but 
four times as strong as they were. Thus, while the creature 
has doubled in height, and while its ability to overcome 
forces has quadrupled, the forces it has to overcome have 
grown eight times as great. Hence, to raise its body 
through a given space, its muscles have to be contracted 
with twice the intensity, at a double cost of matter ex- 
pended." Again, as to the cost at which nutriment is dis- 
tributed through the body, and effete matters removed irom 
it, " Each increment of growth being added at the periphery 
of an organism, the force expended in the transfer of mat- 
ter must increase in a rapid progression — a progression 
more rapid than that of the mass." 

There is yet another point. Vast as may have been the 
time during which the process of evolution has continued, 
it is, nevertheless, not infinite. Yet, aa every kind, on the 
Darwinian hypothesis, varies slightly but indefinitely in 
every organ and every part of every organ, how very gen- 
» " Priiiciplea of Biology," vol. I, p. 122. 
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erally must favorable variations as to the length of the neck 
have been accompanied by some unfavorable variation in 
some other part, neutralizing the action of the favorable 
one, the latter, moreover, only taking effect during these 
periods of drought 1 How often must not individuals, fa- 
vored by a slightly-increased length of neck, hare failed to 
enjoy the elevated foliage which they had not strength or 
endurance to attain; ivhile other individuals, exceptionally 
robust, could struggle on yet further till they arrived at 
vegetation within their reach! 

However, allowing this example to pass, many other in- 
stances will be found to present great difficulties. 

Let us take the cases of mimicry among lepidoptera and 
other insects. Of this subject Mr. Wallace has given a most 
interesting and complete account," showing in how many 
and strange instances this superficial resemblance by one 
creature to some other quite distinct creature acts as a safe- 
guard to the first. One or two instances must here suffice. 
In South America there is a fitmily of butterflies, termed 
Mdioonidm, which are very conspicuously colored and slow 
inflight, and yet the individuals abound in prodigious num- 
bers, and take no precautions to conceal themselves, even 
when at rest, during the night. Mr, Bates (the author of 
the v^sj interesting work " The Naturalist on the Eiver 
Amazons," and the discoverer of "Mimicry") found that 
these conspicuous butterflies had a very strong and disa- 
greeable odor ; so much so that any one handling them and 
squeezing them, as a collector must do, has his fingers 
stained and so infected by the smell, as to require time and 
much trouble to remove it. 

It ia suggested that this unpleasant quality is the cause 
of the abundance of the Heliconidee; Mr, Bates and other 
observers reporting that they have never seen them at- 
'" See " Natural SelectioH," chap, iii., p. 4.5. 
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taclicd by tlie birds, reptiles, or insects, wliicli prey upon 
other lepidoptera. 

Now it is a curious fact that very different South Amer- 
ican butterflies put on, as it were, the exact dress of these 
offensive beauties and miniic them even in their mode of 
Bight. 

In explaining the mode of action of this protecting ro- 
semblance Mr. Wallace observes ; " " Tropical insectivorous 
birds very frequently sit on dead branches of a lofty tree, 
or on those which overhang forest-paths, gazing intently 
around, and darting off at intervals to seize an insect at a 
considerable distance, with wliich they generally return to 
their ata,tion to devour. If a bird began by capturing the 
slow-8ying conspicuoiis Heliconidse, and found them always 
so disagreeable that it could not eat them, it would after a 
veiy few trials leave off catching them at all ; and their 
whole appearance, form, coloring, and mode of flight, is so 
peculiar, that there can be little doubt birds would soon 
learn to distinguish them at a long distance, and never 
waste any time in pursuit of them. Under these circum- 
stances, it is evident that any other butterfly of a group 
wliich birds were accustomed to devour, would be almost 
equally well protected by closely resembling a Heliconia 
externally, as if it acquired also the disagreeable odor; 
always supposing that there were only a few of them among 
a great number of Heliconias." 

" The approach in color and form to the Heliconidte, 
however, would be at the first a positive, though perhaps a 
slight, advantage ; for although at short distances this va- 
riety would be easily distinguished and devoured, yet at a 
longer distance it might be mistaken for one of the uneat- 
able group, and so be passed by and gain another day's 
life, which might in many eases be sufiident for it to lay a 
quantity of eggs and leave a numerous progeny, many of 
" Loc. cit., p. 80. 
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which would inherit the peculiarity which had been the 
safeguard of their parent." 




As a complete example of mimicry Mr, Wallace refers 
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a Indian, butterfly. He says : '^ " But the most 
wonderful and undoubted case of protective resemblance in, 
a butterfly, whicb I have ever seeu, is that of the common 
Indian JtaUima inachts, and its Malayan ally, KaUima 
paralekta. The upper surface of these is very striking and 
showy, as they are of a large size, and are adorned with a 
broad band of rich orange on a deep-bluish ground. The 
under side is very variable in color, so that out of fifty 
specimens no two can be found exactly alike, but every one 
of them will be of some shade of ash, or brown, or ochre, 
such as are found among dead, dry, or decaying leaves. 
The apex of the upper wings is produced into an acute 
point, a very common form in the leaves of tropical shrubs 
and trees, and the lower wings are also produced into a 
short, narrow tail. Between these two points runs a dark 
curved line exactly representing the midrib of a leaf, and 
from this radiate on each side a few oblique lines, which 
serve to indicate the lateral veins of a leaf. These marks 
are more clearly seen on the outer portion of the base of 
the wings, and on the inner side toward the middle and 
apex, and it is very curious to observe how the usual mar- 
ginal and transverse strife of the group are here modified 
and strengthened so as to become adapted for an imitation 
of the venation of a leaf." ..." But this resemblance, 
close as it is, would be of little use if the habits of the in- 
sect did not accord with it. If the butterfly sat upon leaves 
or upon flowers, or opened its wings so as to expose the 
upper surface, or exposed and moved its head and antennie 
as many other butterflies do, its disguise would be of little 
avail We might be sure, however, from the analogy of 
many other cases, that the habits of the insect are such 
as still further to aid its deceptive garb ; but we are not 
obliged to make any such supposition, since I myself had 
the good fortune to observe scores of SMUima paraleJcta, 
" Loo. cit., p. B9. 
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in Sumatra, and to capture many of them, and can vouch 
for the accuracy of the following details. These butterflies 
frequent dry forests, and fly very swiftly. They were seen 
to settle on a flower or a green leaf, but were many times 
lost sight of in a bush or tree of dead leaves. On such oc- 
casions they were generally searched for in vain, for while 
gazing intently at the very spot where one had disappeared, 
it would often suddenly dart out, and again vanish twenty 
or fifty yards farther on. On one or two occasions the in- 
sect was detected reposing, and it could then be seen how 
completely it assimilates itself to the surrounding leaves. 
It sits on a nearly upright twig, the wings fitting closely 
back to back, concealing the antennte and bead, which are 
drawn up between their bases. The little tails of the hind- 
wing touch the branch, and form a perfect stalk to the leaf, 
which is supported in its place by the claws of the middle 
pair of feet, which are slender and inconspicuous. The 
irreguiar outline of the wings gives exactly the perspective 
effect of a shrivelled leaf We thus have size, color, form, 
markings, and habits, all combining together to produce a 
disguise wliich may be said to be absolutely perfect ; and 
the protection which it affords is sufficiently indicated by 
the abundance of the individuals that possess it," 
- Beetles also imitate bees and wasps, as do some Lepi- 
doptera ; and objects the most bizarre and unexpected are 
simulated, such as dung and drops of dew. Some insects, 
called bamboo and walking-stick insects, have a most re- 
markable resemblance to pieces of bamboo, to twigs and 
branches. Of these latter insects Mr. Wallace says : " 
" Some of these are a foot long and as thick as one's finger, 
and their whole coloring, form, rugosity, and the arrange- 
ment of the head, legs, and antennas, are such as to rendet 
them absolutely identical in appearance with dry sticks. 
They hang loosely about shrubs in the forest, and have the 
''' Loc. cit., p. M. 
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extraordinary habit of stretching out tlieirlegs misymmetri- 
cally, so as to render the deception more complete." Now 
let us suppose that the ancestors of these various animals 
were all destitute of the very special protections they at 
present possess, as on the Darwinian hypothesis we must 
do. Let it also be conceded that small deviations from the 
antecedent coloring or form would t«nd to make some of 
their ancestors escape destruction by causing them more or 
less frequently to be passed over, or mistaken by their 
persecutors. Yet the deviation must, as the event has 
shown, in each case be in some deisnite direction, whether 
it be toward some other animal or plant, or toward some 
dead or inoiganic matter. But as, according to Mr, Dar- 
win's theory, there is a constant tendency to indefinite vari- 
ation, and as the minute incipient variations will be in aS 
{directions, they must tend to neutralize each other, and at 
first to form such unstable modifications that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to see how such indefinite oscillations of 
infinitesimal beginnings can ever build up a sufficiently ap- 
preciable resemblance to a leaf, bamboo, or other object, 
for "Natural Selection" to seize upon and perpetuate. 
This difficulty is augmented when we consider — a point to 
be dwelt upon hereafter — how necessary it is that many in- 
dividuals should be similarly modified simultaneously. This 
has been insisted on in an able article in the North British 
Jieview for June, 186'i', p. 286, and the consideration of the 
article has occasioned Mr. Darwin to make an important 
modification in his views. " 

In these cases of mimicry it seems difficult indeed to im- 
agine a reason why variations tending in an infinitesimal 
degree in any special direction should be preserved. All 
variations would be preserved which tended to obscure the 
perception of an animal by its enemies, whatever direction 
those variations might take, and the common preservation 
11 " Origin of Species," 6tli edit,, p. 104, 
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of conflicting teaidencies would greatly favor their mutual 
neutralization and obliteration if we may rely on tlie many 
eases recently brought forward by Mr. Darwin with regard 
to domestic animals. 

Mr. Darwin explains the imitation of some species by 
others more or less nearly allied to it, by the common oi'igm 
of both the mimic and the mimicked species, and the conse- 




quent possession bv both fac cording to the tbeorv of " Pan- 
ginesM") of gemmules tending to ropn duce ancestral 
char«ictera, which char»cteis the mimio must be assumed 
first to ha^e lost and then to have recovered Mr Darwin 
says," " Varieties of one species fiequently mimio distinct 
species, a fact in perfect harmony with the foregoing casesj 
'^ "AuiniEils and Plants under Doraestication," vol. ii., p. 3B1. 
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only on ihe theory of descentJ" But this at 
tlie best is but a partial and very incomplete explanation. 
It la one, moreover, which Mr. Wallace does not accept." 
It is very incomplete, because it has no bearing on some of 
the most striking cases, aud of course Mr. Darwin does not 
pretend that it has. We should have to go back far indeed 
to reach the common ancestor of the mimicking walking- 
leaf insect and the real leaf it mimics, or the original pro- 
genitor of both the bamboo insect and the bamboo itself. 
As tbese last most remarkable cases have certainly nothing 
to do with heredity," it is unwarrantable to make use of that 
explanation for other protective resemblances, seeing that 
its inapplicability, in certain instances, is so manifest. 

Again, at the other end of the process it is as difficult 
to account for the last touches of perfection in the mimicry. 
Some insects which imitate leaves extend the imitation 
even to the very injuries on those leaves made by the at- 
tacks of insects or of fungi. Thus, speaking of one of the 
walking-stick insects, Mr. Wallace says : " " One of these 
creatures obtained by myself in Borneo { C&roxylus lacera- 
tUB) was covered over with foliaceous excrescences of a 
clear olive-green color, so as exactly to resemble a stick 
grown over by a creeping moss or jungermannia. The 
Dyak who brought it me assured me it was grown over 
witl n ss alth gh alive, and it was only after a most mi- 
ni t xa n at that I could convince myself it was not 
so A ain as t the leaf-bntterfly, he says : " " We come 
to a till m traordinaiy part of the imitation, for we 

find \ ntat ns of leaves in every stage of decay, vari- 
ou ly blot 1 ed, and mildewed, and pierced with holes, and 
in many cases irregularly covered with jio^vdery black dots, 

"Loo. oit, pp. lOB, 110. 

" Heredity is the term used to denote the teniiencj ivhich there is ia 
offepring to reproduce parental features. 

'^ Loc. cit., p. 64. " Loo. eit., p. 60. 
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.gathered into patches and spots, so closely resembling the 
various kinds of minute fungi that grow on dead leaves, 
that it is impossible to avoid thinking at first sight that the 
butterflies themselves have been attacked by real fungi," 

Here imitation has attained a development which seems 
utterly beyond the power of the mere " survival of the fit- 
test " to produce. How this double mimicry can impor- 
tantly aid in the struggle for life seems puzzling indeed, 
but much more so how the first faint beginnings of the im- 
itation of such injuries in the leaf can be developed in the 
animal into such a complete representation of them — ajvr- 
tiori how simultaneous and similar first beginnings of imi- 
tations of such injuries could ever have been developed in 
several individuals, out of utterly indifferent and indetermi- 
nate infinitesimal variations in all conceivable directions. 

Another instance which may be cited is the asymmetrical 
condition of the heads of the flat-fishes (Pleuronectidse), 
such as the sole, the flounder, the brill, the turbot, etc In 




IFromDi: Ti'aqitali'e 



all these fishes the two eyes, which in the young are situ- 
ated as usual one on each side, come to be placed, in the 
adult, both on the same side of the head. If this condi- 
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tion had appeared at once, if in the hypothetieally fo^t^^ 
nate common ancestor of these fishes an eye had suddenly 
become thus transferred, then the perpetuation of snch 
a transformation by the action of "Natural Selection" is 
conceivable enough, Snch sndden changes, however, are 
not those favored by the Darwinian theory, and indeed the 
accidental occmrence of such a spontaneous transformation ia 
hardly conceivable. But if this is not so, if the transit was 
gradual, then how such transit of one eye a minute fraction 
of the journey toward the other side of the head could bene- 
fit the individual is indeed fer fix)m clear. It seems, even, 
that such an incipient transformation must rather have been 
injurious. Another point with regard to these flat-fishes is 
that they appear to be in all probability of recent origin — ■ 
i. e., geologically speaking. There is, of course, no great 
stress to be laid on the mere absence of theu" remains liom 
the secondary strata, nevertheless that absence is notewor- 
thy, seeing that existing fish fiimiliea, e, g., ahaiks (Squa- 
lid;e), have been found abundantly, even dow n so fjr as 
the carboniferous rocks, and traces of them m the Uppei 
Silurian. 

Another difficulty seems to be the first formation of the 
limbs of the higher animals. The lowest Vcrtebrata'" are 
perfectly limbless, and if, as most Darwinians would prob- 
ably assume, the primeval vertebrate creature was also 
apodal, how are the preservation and development of the 
first rudiments of limbs to be accounted for — such rudi- 
ments being, on the hypothesis in question, infinitesimal 
and functionless ? 

In reply to this, it has been suggested that a mere flat- 
tening of the end of the body has been useful, such, e. g., as 

'" The terra " Vertebrata" denotes tliat large group of animals which 
are ebacact«rized by the possession of a apinal column, comnionlj knowu 
as the "backbone." Sneh animals are ouraelTea, together with all beasts, 
birds, reptilea, frogs, tonds, and ofts, and also fisbee. 
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we see in sea-snakes,'' which may be the rudiment of a tail 
formed strictly to aid in swimming. Also that a mereroughr 
ness of the akin might be useful to a swimmiDg animal by 
holding the water better, that thus minute processes might 
be selected and preserved, and that, in the same way, these 
might be gradually increased into limbs. But it is, to say 
the least, very questionable whether a roughness of the 
skin, or minute processes, would be useful to a swimming 
animal; the motion of which they would as much impede 
as aid, unless they were at once capable of a suitable and 
appropriate action, which is against the hypothesis. Again, 
the change from mere indefinite and accidental processes to 
two regular pairs of symmetrical limbs, as the result of 
merely fortuitous, favoring variations, is a step the feasibil- 
ity of which hardly commends itself to the reason, seeing 
the very different positions assumed by the ventral fins in 
different fishes. If the above suggestion made in opposi- 
tion to the views here asserted be true, then the general 
constancy of position of the limbs of vertebrata may be 
■ considered as due to the position assumed by the primitive 
rugosities from which those limbs were generated. Clearly 
only two pairs of rugosities were so preserved and devel- 
oped, and all limbs (on this view) are descendants of the 
same two pairs, as all have so simOar a fundamental struct- 
ure. Yet we find in many fishes the pair of fins, which 
correspond to the hinder limbs of other animals, placed so 
for forward as to be either on the same level with, or actu- 
ally in,front of, the normally anterior pair of limbs ; and 
such fishes are from this circumstance called " thoracic," or 
" jiigular" fishes respectively, as the weaver-fishes and the 
cod. This is a wonderiul contrast to the fixity of position 
of vertebrate limbs generally. If, then, such a change can 

" It ia hardly neeessary to observe that these " sea-snakes " have no 
relation to the oftea-talked-of " aea-serpent." They are Bmall, yenoniouB 
reptiles, which abound in the Indian Eeaa. 
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have taken place in the comparatively short time occnpicd 
by the evolution of these special fish forms, we might cer- 
tainly expect other, and far more bizarre structures would 
(did not some law forbid) have been developed from other 
rugosities, in the manifold exigencies of the multitudinous 
organisms which must {on the Darwinian hypothesis) have 
been gradually evolved during the enormous period inter- 
vening between the first appearance of vertebrate life and 
the present day. Yet with theise exceptions, the position 
of the limbs is constant from the lower fishes up to man, 
there being always an anterior pectoral pair placed in front 
of a postenoroi pehic pair when bnth are present, and in 
no single in&t-vnct, aie therL raoie thin these two pairs. 




The development of whalebone (baleen) in the mouth 
of the whale is another difficulty. A whale's mouth is fnr- 
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nished with very numerous homy plitLS, which 
from the palate along each side of the mouth 
They thus form two lougitudiiial series eich 
plate of which is placed tran^veisely to tin. 
long axis of the body, and all are very cIosl 
together. On depressing the lower lip the 
free outer edges of these phttes come into 
view. Their inner edges are hirmshed ^^ ith 
numerous coarse hair-like processes, consLst 
ing of some of the constituent fabrea of tht, 
homy plates — -which, as it were, fiaj out — 
and the mouth is thus lined, eicept belo\v 
by a net-work of countless fibies formed lij 
the inner edges of the two series of plates 
This net-work acts as a sort ot sieve. When 
the whale feeds it takes into its mouth a 
great gulp of water, which it drives out 
again through the intervals of the horny 
plates of baleen, the fluid thus traversing the 
sieve of homy fibres, which retains the mi 
nute creatures on which these marine moii 
sters subsisL Now it is obvious, that if this 
baleen had once attained such a size and de- 
velopment IS to be at all useful, then its pres- 
eivatton and augmentation within service- 
able limits would bo promoted by "Natural 
Selection 'dm. B t 1 v to ol t ' tie 
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beginning of sucli useful development ? Tlicro aie indeed 
certain animals of exclusively aquatic habits (the dugong 
and manatee) which also possess more or less horn on the 
palate, and at first sight this might be taken as a mitiga^ 
tion of the difficulty; but it is not so, and the feet doea 
not help us one step further along the road : for, m the 
first place, these latter animals differ so importantly in 
structure from whales and porpoises that they form an al- 
together distinct order, and cannot be thought to approxi- 
mate to the whale's progenitors. They are vegetarians, the 
whales feed on animals ; the former never have the ribs ar- 
ticulated in the mode in which they are in some of the lat- 
ter ; the former have pectoral mammaj, and the latter are 
provided with two inguinal mammary glands, and have the 
nostrils enlarged into blowers, which the former have not. 
The former thus constitute the order Sirenia, while the lat- 
ter belong to the Cetacea. In the second place, the homy 
matter on the palates of the dugong and manatee has 
not, even initially, that " strainer " action which is tlie 
characteristic function of the Cetacean " baleen," 

There is another very curious structure, the origin or 
the disappearance of which it seems impossible to account 
for on the hypothesis of uiinute indefinite variations. It is 
that of the mouth of the young kangaroo. In all mam- 
mals, as in ourselves, the air-passage from the lungs opens 
in the fl-oor of the mouth behind the tongue, and in front 
of the opening of the gullet, so that each particle of food 
;« it is swallowed passes over the opening, but is prevented 
from falling into it (and thus causing death from choking) 
by the action of a small cartilaginous shield (the epiglottis), 
which at the right moment bends back and protects the ori- 
fice. Now the kangaroo is born in such an exceedingly 
imperfect and undeveloped condition, that it is quite unable 
to suck. The mother, therefore, places the minute blind 
and naked young upon the nipple, and then injects milk 
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into it by meiiiis of a special muscular envelope of the 
mammar)' gland. Did no special provision exist, the yonag 
one must infallibly be cboked by the intrusion of the milk 
into the windpipe. But there is a special provision. The 
larynx is so elongated that it rises up into the posterior 
end of the nasal passage, and ia thus enabled to give free 
entrance to the air for the lungs, while the milk passes 
harmlessly on each side of this elongated larynx, and so 
safely attains the gullet behind it. 

Now, on the Darwinian hypothesis, either all mammals 
descended from marsupial progenitors, or else the marsu- 
pi^ spning from animals having in most respects the oi^ 
dinary mammalian structure. 

On the first alternative, how did "Natural Selection" 
remove this (at least perfectly innocent and harmless) struct- 
ure in almost all other mammals, and, having done so, 
aguin reproduce it in precisely those forms which alone re- 
quire it^ namely, the Cetacea ¥ That such a harmless struct- 
ure need not be removed, any Darwinian must confess, 
since a structure exists in both the crocodiles and gavials, 
which enables the former to breathe themselves whOe 
drowning the prey which they hold in their mouths. On 
Mr, Darwin's hypothesis it could only have been developed 
where useful, therefore not in the gavials (!) which feed on 
fish, but which yet retain, as we might expect, this, in them, 
superfluous but harmless formation. 

On the second alternative, how did the elongated larynx 
itself arise, seeing that if its development lagged behind 
that of the maternal structure, the young primeval kanga- 
roo must be choked ; while, without the injecting power in 
the mother, it must be starved? Tlie struggle by the sole 
action of which such a form was developed must indeed 
have been severe ! 

The sea-urchins (Echinus) present us also with structures 
the origin of which it seems impossible to explain by the 
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action of " Natural Selection " only. These lowly animals 
belong to tbat group of the staivfish class (Echinodermata), 
the species of which possess generally spheroidal bodies, 
built up of multitudinous calcareous plates, and constitute 
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the order Echinoidea. They are also popularly known as 
sea-egga. Utterly devoid of limbs, the locomotion of these 
creatures is effected by means of rows of small tubular 
suckers (wbich protrude through pores in the calcareous 
plates), and by movable spines scattered over the body. 

Besides these spines and suckers there are certain very 
peculiar structures, termed " Pediccllarire." Each of these 
consists of a long slender stalk, ending in three short limbs 
— or rather jaws— the whole supported by a delicate inter- 
nal skeleton. The three limbs (or jaws), which start fl-om 
a common point at the end of the stalk, are in the constant 
habit of opening and closing together again with a snap- 
ping action, while the stalk itself sways about. The utility 
of these appendages is, even now, problematical. It may 
be that they remove from the surface of the animal's body 
foreign substances which would be prejudicial to it, and 
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which it cannot otherwise get rid of. But granting' this, 
what would be the utility of the first rudi- 
mentary beginnings of such structures, and 
how could such incipient buddings have ever 
preserved the life of a single Echinus f It is 
true that on Darwinian principles the ances- 
tral form from which the sei urchin deielopoi 
was different and must not be concened 
merely as an E hinus de\oid of pedicellain 
but this makes the difBoulty none the Icba 
It is equallj hard to imigine that the farst 
rudiments of sudi tructures could have beei 
useful to any an mal from which the Echinus 
might have been deitvcd Moreover, not 
even the sudkn devebpment of the snap 
ping action could have been beneficiil with 
out the freely movable stalk, nor could tie 
latter have been effi lent without the snap- 
ping jaws, yet no minute merely indehi itt 
variations coul I simultaneously evolve these 
complex coO ■dinations o^ structure, to deny 
this seems t do no less thin to affirm a sti rt 
ling paradox 

Mr. Darwin explains the appearance of ■'""' "'■'■ " 
some structures, the utility of which is not ''^■^df 
apparent, by the existence of certain law s 
of correlation By these he means that certain parts 
or Cleans of the body are so ielat< d to cth i organs or 
parts, that when the fiiat are modified bj the acti>n of 
"Natural Selection or what not the second aie simul 
taneously affected, anl increase propr itionally or possibly 
so decrease Examples ot such are t! e hair an 1 teeth 
in the naked Turl lali dog the geueial deafnp sot white 
cats with bl le e> es the relation betw een th presen e of 
more or less dcwn on ^oung buds whei fijst hatcl ed and 
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the future color of their plumage," with many others. But 
the idea that the modification of any internal or external 
part of the body of an Echinus carries with it the effect of 
producing elongated, flexible, triradiate, snapping processes, 
is, to say the very least, fully as obscure and mysterious as 
what is here contended for, viz., the efficient presence of an 
unknown internal natural law or laws conditioning the evo- 
lution of new specific forms from preceding ones, modified 
by the action of surrounding conditions, by " Natural Se- 
lection," and by other controlling influences. 

The same difficulty seems to present itself in other ex- 
amples of exceptional structure and action. In the same 
Echinus, as in many allied forms, and also in some more or 
less remote ones, a very peculiar mode of development 
exists. The adult is not formed from the egg directly, but 
the egg gives rise to a creature which swims freely about, 
feeds, and is even somewhat complexly organized. Soon a 
small lump appears on one side of its stomach ; this en- 
larges, and, having established a communication with the 
exterior, envelops and appropriates the creature's stomach, 
with which it swims away and develops into the complete 
adult form, while the dispossessed individual perishes. 

Ag^in, certain fiies present a mode of development 
equally bizarre, though quite different. In these flies, the 
grub is, IS usual, produced from the ovum, but this grub, 
instead of growing up into tiie adult in the ordinary way, 
undergoes a sort of liquefaction of a great part of its body, 
whQe certain patches of formative tissue, which arc attached 
to the ramifying air-tubes, or trachete (and which patches 
bear the name of "imaginal disks"), give rise to the legs, 
wings, eyes, etc., respectively; and these severally-formed 
parts grow together, aniJ build up the head and body by 
their mutual approximation. Such a process is unknown 
outside the class of insects, and inside that class it is only 

"' "Origin of Species," Btli edit., 1860, p. 110. 
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known in. a few of the two-winged flies. Now, how " Nat- 
ural Selection," or any "laws of correlation," can account 
for the gradual development of such an exceptional process 
of development — so extremely divergent from that of other 
insects — seema nothing less than inconceivable. Mr. Dar- 
win himself" gives an account of a very peculiar and ab- 
normal mode of development of a certain beetle, the sitaris, 
as described by M, Fabre. This insect, instead of at first 
appearing; in ita grub stage, and then, after a time, putting 
on the adult fbnn, is at first active and furnished witii six 
legs, two long antennse, and four eyes. Hatched in the 
nests of bees, it at first attaches itself to one of the males, 
and then crawls, when the opportunity offers, upon a female 
bee. When the female bee lays her eggs, the young sitaris 
springs upon them and devours them. Then, losing its 
eyes, legs, and antennae, and becoming rudimentary, it 
sinks into an ordinary grub-like form, and feeds on honey, 
ultimately undergoing another transformation, reacquiring 
its legs, etc., and emerging a perfect beetle 1 That such a 
process should have arisen by the accumulation of minute 
accidental variations in structure and habit, appears to many 
minds, quite competent to form an opinion on the subject, 
absolutely incredible. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that these difficulties are 
d\ffioulties of ignorance—\ha.t we cannot explain them be- 
cause we do not knovir enough of the animals. But it is 
here contended that this is" not the case ; it is not that we 
merel}' fail to see how " Natural Selection " acted, but that 
there is a positive incompatibility between the cause as- 
signed and the results. It will be stated shortly what won- 
derful instances of coordination and of unexpected utility 
Mr. Darwin has discovered in orchids. The discoveries are 
not disputed or undervalued, but the explanation of their 
origin is deemed thoroughly unsatisfactory — utterly insuf- 

" " Ori);iii of Species," 5th edit., p, 632. 
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ficient to eiplain llio iiicipioiit, iniinikisiniol begiuiiings of 
structures which are of utility only when they are consider- 
ably developed. 

Let U8 consider the mammary gland, or breast. Is it 
conceivable that the yovinji; of any animal was ever saved 
fix»m. destruction by accidentally sucking a drop of scarcely 
nutritious fluid from an accidentally hypertrophied cutaneous 
gland of its mother ? And, even if one was so, what chanco 
was there of the perpetuation of such a variation ? On the 
hypothesis of " Natural Selection" itself, we must assume 
that up to that time the race had been well adapted to the 
surrounding conditions ; the temporary and accidental trial 
and change of conditions, which caused the so-sucking young 
one to be the " fittest to survive " under the supposed cir- 
cumstances, would soon cease to act, and then the progeny 
of the mother, with the accidentally hjjpertrophied, seba- 
ceous glands, would have no tendency to survive the far 
outnumbering descendants of the normal ancestral form. 
If, on the other hand, we assume the change of conditions 
not to have been temporary but permanent, and also assume 
that this permanent change of conditions was accidentally 
synchronous with the change of structure, we have a coin- 
cidence of very remote probability indeed. But if, again, 
we accept the presence of some harmonizing law simultar 
neously determining the two changes, or connecting the 
second with the first by causation, then, of course, we re- 
move the accidental character of the coincidence. 

Again, Low explain the external position of the male 
sexual glands in certain mammals ? The utility of the 
modification, when accomplished, is problematical enough, 
and no less so the incipient stages of the descent. 

As was said in the first chapter, Mr. Darwin explains 
the brilliant plumage of the peacock or the humming-bird 
by the action of sexual selection : the more and more bril- 
liant males being selected by the females (which are thus 
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attracted) to become the fathers of the next generation, to 
■which generation they tend to communicate their own 
bright nuptial vesture. But there are peculiarities of color 
and of form which it is exceedingly diificult to account for 
by any such action. Thus, among apes, the female is no- 
toriously weaker, and is armed with much less powerful 
canine tusks than the male. When we consider what is 
known of the emotional nature of these animals, and the 
periodicity of its intensification, it is hardly credible that a 
female would often risk life or limb through her admiration 
of a trifling shade of color, or an infinitesimally greater 
though irresistibly fascinating degree of wartiness." 

Yet the males of some kinds of ape are adorned with 
quite exceptionally brilliant local decoration, and the male 
orang is provided with remarkable, projecting, warty lumps 
of skin upon the cheeks. As we have said, the weaker 
female can hardly be supposed to have developed these by 
persevering and long-continued selection, nor can they be 
thought to tend to the preservation of the individual. On 
the contrary, the presence of this enlarged appendage 
must occasion a slight increase in the need of nutriment, 
and in so fer must be a detriment, although its detrimental 
effect would not be worth speaking of except in relation to 
"Darwinism," according to which, " selection " has acted 
through unimaginable ages, and has ever tended to sup- 
press any useless development by the struggle for life," 

" Mr. A. D. Bai-tlett, of the 21oological Society, infocms me tbat at 
these perioda female apes admit with perfect readiness the access of any 
males of different species. To be sure this is in conEncment; but the 
fact is, I think, quite conclusive against anj such sexual selection in a 
state of nature as would account for the local coloration referred to. 

" Mr. Darwio, in the last (fifth) edition of " Natural Selection," 1869, 
p. 103, admits that all eesnal differences are not to be attributed to the 
agency of sesual selection, meotionrng the wattle of carrier-pigeons, tuft 
of turkey-cock, etc. These characters, howercr, seem less inesplicahle 
by sexual Belectlon than those given iu the text. 
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In poisonous serpents, also, we have structures wliicb, 
at all events, at first sight, seem positively hurtful to those 
reptiles. Such are the rattle of the rattlesnake, and the 
expanding neck of the cobra, the former seeming to warn 
the ear of the intended victim, as the latter warns the eye. 
It is true we cannot perhaps demonstrate that the victims 




are alarmed and warned, but, on Darwinian principles, they 
certainly ought to be so. For the rashest and most incau- 
tious of the animals preyed on would always tend to fall 
victims, and the existing individuals being the long-de- 
scended progeny of the timid and cautious, ought to have 
an inherited tendency to distrust, among other things, both 
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" rattling " ami "expanding' smkes As to anv pOT\er 
of fascination e-^ercised by means ot these ^ctlon«, tht. 
most distinguished naturalists, certitmly the most distin 
guished erpetologists, entirely deny it, and it is opposed 
to the careful observituns ot thnae known to us " 








(COpUa, by permlssioa,fi-(Ha 4Er 



SeptUee of South 4fi*3a.") 



The mode of formation of both the eye and the ear of 
the highest animals is such that, if it is (as most Darwini- 
ans assert processes of development to be) a record of the 
actual steps by which such structures were first evolved in 
antecedent forms, it almost amounts to a demonstration 

" I am again indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. D. Bartlett, among 
otheca. That gentleman informs me that, bo far fvom any mental emi>- 
tion being produced in rabbits by the preaenoe and movements of snakes, 
he has actually seen a male and female rabbit aatiafj the sesual inatinet 
in that presence, a rabbit bdng seised by a snake when in coitu. 
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tliat those stepS'were never produced by " Natural Selec- 
tion," 

The eye is formed by a simultaneous and corresponding 
ingrowth of one pa t ^nd o tj,ro tl of i othe Ihe skin 
in front of the futu e e e beco cs d 2 e 1 tl e dep os- 
sion increases ind 1 s nes the tor of a si which 
changes into the iqueoua hu o a 1 le ;s A o tgro vth 
of brain-subatancL o tl oth r ha d forms tl e et na, 
while a third process s 1 1 teril ngro -ih of connective 
tissue, which after vir 1 cl a p,es to tl e ^t c us h mor of 
the eye. 

The internal ear is formed by an involution of the in- 
tegument, and not by an outgrowth of the brain. But tis- 
sue, iu connection with it, becomes in part changed, thus 
forming the auditory nerve, which places the tegumentary 
sac in direct communication with the brain itself. 

Now, these complex and simultaneous coordinations 
could never have been produced by infinitesimal begin- 
nings, since, until so far developed' as to effect the requi- 
site junctions, they are useless. But the eye and ear when 
fuUy developed present conditions which are hopelessly dif- 
fioult-to reconcile with the mere action of "Natural Selec- 
tion," The difficulties with regard to the eye had been 
well put by Mr. Murphy, especially that of the concordant 
result of visual development springing from different start- 
ing-points and continued on by independent roads. 

He says," speaking of the beautiful structure of the 
perfect eye, "The higher the organization, whether of an 
entire organism or of a single organ, the greater is the 
number of the parts that coiSperate, and the more perfect 
is their cooperation; and consequently, the more necessity 
there is for corresponding variations to talie place in all the 
coOperatmg parts at once, and the more useless will be any 
variation whatever unless it is accompanied by correspond- 
^■' " Habit and lotelligenee," vol. i., p, 319. 
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ing variations in the coBperating parts ; while it is obvious 
that the greater the number of Tariationa which are needed 
in order to effect an improvement, the leaa will be the 
probability of their all occurring at once. It is no reply to 
this to say, what is no doubt abstractedly true, that what- 
ever is possible becomes probable, if only time enough bo 
allowed. There are improbabilities so great that the com- 
mon-sense of mankind treats tbem as impossibilities. It 
is not, for instance, in the strictest sense of the word, im- 
possible that a poem and a mathematical proposition should 
be obtained by the process of shaking letters out of a box -, 
but it is improbable to a degree that cannot be distin- 
guished from impossibility ; and the improbability of ob- 
taining an improvement in an organ by means of several 
spontaneous variations, al! occurring together, is an im- 
probability of the same kind. Ef we suppose that any 
single variation occurs on the average once in m times, the 
probability of that variation occurring in any individual 
will be — 

and suppose that x variations must concur in order to make 
an improvement, then the probability of the necessary vari- 
ations all occurring together will be 



Now suppose, what I think a moderate proposition, that 
the value of m is 1,000, and the value of a? is 10, then — 

J_ ^ 1 ^ J^. 

m' ~ J000'° ~ 10™ 
A number about ten thousand times as great as the number 
of waves of light that have fallen on the earth since histori- 
cal time began. And it ia to be further observed, that no 
improvement will give its possessor a certainty of surviving 
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and leaving offspring, but only an extra chance, the value 
of which it is quite impossible to estimate." This difficulty 
is, as Mr. Murphy points out, greatly intensified by the un- 
doubted fact that the wonderfully complex structure has 
been arrived at quite independently in beasts on the one 
hand and in cuttle-fishes on the other ; while creatures of 
the insect and crab division present us with a third and 
quite separately developed compleKity. 

As to the ear, it would take up too much space to de- 
scribe its internal structure ;" it must suffice to say that in 
its interior there is an immense series of minute rod-like 
bodies, termed fibres of Gorti, having the appearance of a 
key-board, and ea«h libro being connected with a filament 
of the auditory nerve, these nerves being like strings to be 
struck by the keys, i. e., by the fibres of Corti. Moreover, 
this apparatus is supposed to be a key-board in function as 
well as in appearance, the vibration of each one fibre giving 
rise, it is believed, to the sensation of one particular tone, 
and combinations of such vibrations produfing chords. It 
is by the action of th^ complex organ, then, that all the 
wonderftjl intricacy and beauty of Beethoven and Mozart 
come, most probably, to be perceived and appreciated. 

Now, it can hardly be contended that the preservation 
of any race of men in the struggle for life ever depended 
on such an extreme delicacy and refinement of the internal 
ear — a perfection only exercised in the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the most perfect musical performances. How, 
then, could either the minute incipient stages, or the final 
perfecting touches of this admirable structure, have been 
brought about by vague, aimless, and indefinite variations 
in all conceivable directions of An organ, suitable to en- 
able the rudest savage to minister to his necessities, but no 
more? 

™ The reader maj consult Huxltiy's " Lessons iu Elementary Physi- 
ologj," p. 204. 
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Mr, Wallace '" makes an analogous remark with regai'd 
to the organ of voice in man — the human larynx. He says 
of singing: "The habits of savages give no indication of 
how this faculty could have been developed by Natural Se- 
lection, because it is never required or used by tliem. The 
singing of savages is a more or less monotonous howling, 
and the females seldom sing at all. Savages certainly never 
choose their wives for fine voices, but for rude health, and 
strength, and physical beauty. Sexual selection could not 
therefore liave developed this wonderful power, which only 
comes into play among civilized people." 

Keverting once more to beauty of form and color, there 
is one manifestation of it for which no one can pretend that 
sexual selection can possibly account. The instance re- 
ferred to is that presented by bivalve shell-fish.'" Here we 
meet with charming tints and elegant forms and markings 
of no direct use to their possessors " in the struggle for life, 
and of no indirect utility as regards sexual selection, for 
fertilization takes place by the mere action of current* of 
water, and the least beautiful individual has fully as good 
a chance of becoming a parent as has the one which is the 
most favored in beauty of form and color. 

Again, the peculiar outline and coloration of certain 
orchids — notably of our own bee, fly, and spider orchids — 
seem hardly explicable by any action of " Natural Selec- 
tion." Mr, Darwin says very little on this singular resem- 
blance of flowers to insects, and what he does say seems 
hardly to bo what an advocate of " Natural Selection " 

"" Natural Selection," p. 350. 

°° Bivalve shell-fieii are creaturea balongii^ to tlie oyster, ecallop, anil 
cockle group, i. e., to tbc c!ae9 LaQiellibriuicbiata. 

" Tlie attempt has been made to eiplain these facts as owing to 
"manner and symmetry of growth, and to color being ineiflontal on the 
ehemioal uature of the constituents of the abelL" But Eurely beauty 
depends on some such matters in all cases I 
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would require. Surely, for minute accidental indefinite va- 
riations to liave built up such a striking resemblance to in- 
sects, we ought to find that the preservation of the plant, 
or the perpetuation of its race, depends almost constantly 
on relations between bees, spiders, and flies respectively 
and the bee, spider, and fly orchids." This process must 
have continued for ages constantly and perseveringly, and 
yet what is the fact ? Mr. Darwin tells us, in his work on 
the " Fertilization of Orchids," that neither the spider nor 
the fly orchids are much visited by insects, while, with re- 
gard to the bee orchid, he says, " I have never seen an in- 
sect visit these flowers," And he shows how this species 
is even wonderfully and specially modified to effect self- 
fertilization. 

In the work just referred to Mr. Darwin gives a series 
of the most wonderful and minute contrivances by which 
the visits of insects are utilized for the fertilization of orchids 
— structures so wonderful that nothing could well be more 
so, except the attribution of their origin to minute, fortui- 
tous, and indefinite variation. 

The instances are too numerous and too long to quote, 
but in his "Origin of Species ""he describes two which 
must not be passed over. In one { Coryanthes) the orchid 
has its lower lip enlarged into a bucket, above which stand 
two water-secreting horns. These latter replenish the bucket 
from which, when half-filled, the water overflows by a spout 
on one side. Bees visiting the flower fall into the bucket 
and crawl out at the spout. By the peculiar arrangement 
of tiie parts of the flower, the first bee which does so car- 

'^ It. has been suggested in opposition to what is here said, that there 
is no real resemblance, but that the hkeness is "f<mcifidl " The denial, 
however, of the fact of a resemblance which has struck so many ob- 
Berrers, reminds one of the French philosopher's estimate of facts hostile 
to his theory — " Tant pis pour lea feita I " 

" Fiftti edition, p. 236. 
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ries away the poIlcn-mass giued to his back, and theo when 
he has hia next involuntary bath in another flower, as he 
crawls out the pollen-maea attached to him comes in con- 
tact with the stigma of that second flower and fertilizes it. 
In the other example {Catasetum), when a bee gnaws a 
certain part of the flower, he inevitably touches a long deli- 
cate projection, which Mr. Darwin calls the antenna. " This 
antenna transmite a vibration to a certain membrane, which 
is instantly ruptured ; this sets free a spring by which the 
pollen-mass is shot forth like an arrow in the right direc- 
tion, and adheres by its viscid extremity to the back of the 
bcel" 

Another difficulty, and one of some importance, is pre- 
sented by those communities of ants which have not only a 
population of sterile females, or workers, but two distinct 
and very different castes of such. Mr. Darwin believes that 
he has got over this difficulty by having found individuals 
intermediate in form and structure " between the two work- 
ing castes ; others may think that we have in this belief 
of Mr. Darwin, an example of the unconscious action of vo- 
lition upon credenca A vast number of difficulties similar 
to those which have been mentioned might easily be cited 
— those given, however, may suffice. 

There remains, however, to be noticed a very important 
consideration, which was brought forward in the ^orlh 
Sritish Meview ior June, 1867, p. 386, namely, the neces- 
sity for ihe simultaneous modification of many individuals. 
This consideration seems to have escaped Mr D»i \m f r 
at p. 104 of his last (fifth) edition of " Nat ral Sele t o ' 
he admits, with great candor, that until reading this art - 

" Mr. Smith, of the Entomological department of the B h Mu eum, 
has kindly informed me that the indiTiduals intcrmed e s e a a 

verj few in number — not mote than fire per cent. — [^ump^,^e(l mth the 
number of distinctly diSbrentiat^d individuals. Besides, in the Brazilian 
kinds these intermediate forma are wanting. 
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cle he did not " appreciate how rarely single variations, 
whether slight or strongly marited, could be perpetuated." 
The Worth British Hevieto (speaking o( the supposition 
that a species is changed by the survival of a few individu- 
als in a century through a similar and favorable variation) 
says : " It is very difficult to see how this can be accom- 
plished, even when the variation is eminently favorable in- 
deed; and still more difficult when the advantage gained is 
very slight, as must generally be the case. Tlie advantage, 
■whatever it may be, is utterly out-balanced by numerical 
inferiority. A million creatures are bom; ten thousand 
survive to produce offspring. One of the million has twice 
as good a chance as any other of surviving ; but the chances 
are fifty to one against the gifted individuals being one of 
the hundred survivors. No doubt the chances are twice as 
great against any one other individual, but this does not 
prevent their being enormously in favor of soms average in- 
dividual However slight the advantage may be, if it is 
shared by half the individuals produced, it will probably be 
present in at least fifty-one of the survivors, and in a larger 
proportion of their offspring ; but the chances are against 
the preservation ot any one ' sport ' (i. e,, sudden, marked 
variation) in a numerous tribe. The VE^ue use of an im- 
perfectly-understood doctriue of chance has led Darwinian 
supporters, first, to confuse the two cases above distin- 
guished ; and, secondly, to imagine that a very slight bal- 
ance in favor of some individual sport must lead to its per- 
petuation. All that can be said is that in the above ex- 
ample the favored sport would be preserved once in fifty 
times. Let us consider what will be its influence on the 
main stock when preserved. It will breed and have a pro- 
geoy of Bay 100 ; now this progeny will, on the whole, be 
intermediate between the average individual and the sport. 
The odds in favor of one of this generation of the new breed 
will be, say one aud a half to one, as compared with the 
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average individual; tlie odds in their favor will, therefore, 
be le&s than that of their parents ; but owing to their 
greater number, the chances are that about one and a half 
of them would survive. Unless tliese breed together, » 
most improbable event, their progeny would again approach 
the average individual ; there would be 150 of them, and 
their superiority woiiJd be, say in the ratio of one in a 
quarter to one ; the probability would now be that nearly 
two of them would survive, and have 200 children, with an 
eighth superiority. Rather more than two of these would 
survive; but the superiority would again dwindle, until 
after a few generations it would no longer be observed, and 
would count for no more in the struggle for life than any 
of the hundred trifling advantages which occur in the ordi- 
nary organs. An illustration will bring this conception 
home. Suppose a white man to have been wrecked on an 
island inhabited by negroes, and to have established him- 
self in friendly relations with a powerful tribe, whose cus- 
toms he has learned. Suppose him to possess the physical 
strength, energy, and ability of a dominant white race, and 
let the food and climate of the island suit his constitution ; 
grant him every advantage which we can conceive a white 
to possess over the native; concede that In the struggle for 
existence his chance of a long Kfe wiU be much superior to 
that of the native chiefs ; yet from all these admissions, 
there does not follow the conclusion that, after a limited or 
unlimited number of generations, the inhabitants of the isl- 
and will be white. Our shipwrecked hero would probably 
become king; he would kill a great many blacks in the 
struggle for existence; he would have a great many wives 
and children." ..." In the first generation there will be 
some dozens of intelligent young njulattoes, much superior 
in average intelligence to the negroes. Wo might expect 
the throne for some generations to be occupied by a more 
or l^s yellow king ; but can any one believe that the whole 
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island will gradually acquire a white, or even a yellow, pop- 
ulation ? " 

"Darwin saya that in the struggle for life a grain may 
turn the balance in favor of a given structure, which will then 
be preserved. But one of the weights in the scale of Nature 
is due to the number of a given tribe. Let there be 7,000 
A's and 7,000 B's, representing two varieties of a given an- 
imal, and let all the B's, in virtue of a slight difference of 
structure, have the better chance of life by ij-jVr part. We 
must allow that there is a slight probability that the de- 
scendants of B wOl supplant the descendants of A ; but 
let there be only 7,001 A's against 7,000 B's at first, and the 
chances are once more equal, while if there be 7,003 A's to 
start, the odds would be laid on the A'a, True, they stand 
a greater chance of being killed ; but then they can better 
afford to be killed. The grain will only turn the scales 
when these are very nicely balanced, and an advantage in 
numbers counts for weight, even as an advantage in struct- 
ure. As the numbers of the favored variety diminish, so 
must its relative advantages increase, if the chance of its 
existence is to surpass the chance of its extinction, until 
hardly any conceivable advantage would enable the de- 
scendants of a single pair to exterminate the descendants 
of many thousands if they and their descendants are sup- 
posed to breed freely with the inferior variety, and so grad- 
ually lose their ascendency." 

Mr. Darwin himself says of the article quoted : " The 
justice of these remarks cannot, I think, be disputed. I:^ 
for instance, a bird of some kind could procure its food more 
easily by having its beak curved, and if one were bom with 
its beak strongly curved, and which consequently flourished, 
nevertheless there would be a very poor chance of this one 
individual perpetuating its kind to tlie exclusion of the com- 
mon form." This admission seems almost to amount to a 
change of front in the face of the enemy ! 
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These remarks have been quoted at length because they 
so greatly intensify the difficulties brought forward in this 
chapter. If the most favorable variations have to contend 
with such difficulties, what must be thought as to the chance 
of preservation of the slightly-displaced eye in a sole or of 
the incipient development of baleen in a whale ? 



J CONCLUSION. 

It has been here contended that a certain few facts, out 
of many which might have been brought forward, are incon- 
sistent with the origination of species by " Natural Selec- 
tion " only or mainly. 

Mr. Darwin's theory requires minute indefinite fortui- 
tous variat ons ot ill j a ts n all d rect o s an 1 1 e ms ts 
that the sole ope at on of Natural 'Select on upon s ch 
is sufficient to 1 count for tl e eit n ajonty of rgamc 
forma, with tl e no t compl c^ted st ucturas ntr cate 
mutual adaptations an! dehcate adj istment 

To this c ce] t o Is been opposed the 1 fli It es 
presented 1 y su h a st uctuie as the f m of tl e g iSe 
which ought not to have b tl e sol t rv t u ture t 
also the minute bep,inninga and the last refinements of pro- 
tective mimicry equally difficult or rather impossible to ac- 
count for by " Natural Selection." Again, the difficulty as 
to the heads of flat-fishes has been insisted ork, as also the 
origin, and at the same time the constancy, of the limbs of 
the highest animals. Reference has also been made to 
the whalebone of whales, and to the impossibility of under- 
standing its origin through "Natural Selection " only ; the 
same as regards the infant kangaroo, with its singular defi- 
ciency of power compensated for by maternal structures on 
the one hand, to which its own breathing-organs bear direct 
relation on the other. Again, the delicate and complex 
pedicellari:B of Echinodenns, with a certain prooess of devel- 
opment (through a secondary larva) found in that class, 
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together with certain other exceptional modes of develop- 
ment, have been brought forward. The development of 
color in certain apes, the hood of the cobra, and the rattle 
of the rattlesnake, have also been cited. Again, difficulties 
as to the process of formation of the eye and ear, and as to 
the fully-developed condition of those complex organs, as 
welt as of the voice, have been considered. The beauty of 
certain shell-iish ; the wonderful adaptations of structure, and 
variety of form and resemblance, found in orchids ; together 
with the complex habits and social conditions of certain 
ants, have been hastily passed in review, Wlieo all these 
complications are duly weighed and considered, and when 
it is borne in mind how necessary it is for the permanence 
of a new variety that many individioala in each case should 
be simultaneously modifi ed, the cumulative argument seems 
irresistible. 

The author of this book can say that, though by no 
means disposed originally to dissent from the theory of 
"Natural Selection," if only its difficulties could be solved, 
he has found each successive year that deeper consideration 
and more careful examination have more and more brought 
home to him the inadequacy of Mr. Darwin's theory to ac- 
count for the preservation and intensiiication of incipient, 
specific, and generic characters. That minute, fortuitous, 
and indefinite variations could have brought about such spe- 
dal forms and modiiioatlons as have been enumerated in 
this chapter, seems to contradict not imagination, but reason. 

That cither many individuals among a species of buttei^ 
fly should be simultaneously preserved through a similar 
accidental and minute variation in one definite direction, 
when variations in many other directions would also pre- 
serve ; or that one or two so varying should succeed in sup- 
planting the progeny of thousands of other individuals, and 
that this should by no other cause be carried so far as to 
produce the appearance (aa we have before stated) of spots 
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of fungi, etc. — are altemativea of an improbability so ex- 
treme as to bo practically equal to impossibility. 

In spite of all the resources of a fertile imagination, the 
Darwinian, pure and simple, is reduced to the assertion of 
a paradox as great as any he opposes. In the place of a 
mere assertion of our ignorance as to the way these phe- 
nomena have been produced, he brings forward, as their 
explanation, a cause which it is contended in this work is 
demonstrably insufficient. 

Of course in this matter, as elsewhere throughout Nature, 
wo have to do with the operation of fixed and constant 
natural laws, and the knowledge of these may before long 
be obtained by human patience or human genius ; but there 
is, it is believed, already enough evidence to show that these 
as yet unknown natural laws or law will never be resolved 
into the action of " Natural Selection," but will constitute 
or exemplify a mode and condition of oiganic action of which 
the Darwinian theory takes no aecount whatsoever. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ChnncoB against Concorflsnt Variations.— Esflmples of Discordant Ones.- 
VariutloDS not nnMely on a Don-DsrwiDism EvolutioDary Hypotbe^ 
ami Implscsntsl Mammsls,— Birds sod BeptUes.— iDdepeDdent Orlgli 
Sense Oigana.— The Ear.— The Eye.— Other Colnoidcnoes,— Owaea bc( 
SoleclJon produco CoocordBnt Vflriatlona in CerMu Geograj.hlcal E^obb.- 
besidea Nolnral Selection pradnce Concordjmt Viriatfons in Certidn Zodog 
Botanical Gronps.— There are Homologous Parts not genetically related.— Hati 
hi Hspeot of the Oijaniii and Inorganic WorkU.— Siuninac; and Condnskm. 

The theory of "Natural Selection " supposes that the 
varied forms aad stnicture of animals and plants have been 
buUt up merely by indefinite, fortuitous,' minute variations 
iu everj' part and in alt directions — those variations only 
being preserved which are directly or indirectly useful to 
the individual possessing them, or necessarily correlated 
with such useful variations. 

On this theory the chances are almost infinitely great 
against the independent, accidental occurrence and pres- 
ervation of two similar series of minute variations result- 
ing in the independent development of two closely -similar 
forms. In all cases, no doubt {on this same theory), some 
adaptation to habit or need would gradually be evolved, 
but that adaptation would surely be arrived at by diiforent 
roads. The organic world supplies us with multitudes of 

' By accidental variationa Mr. Darwin does not, of courae, mean to 
imply variationa reallj due to " chance," bat to utterly indeterminate 
aatecedeats. 
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examples of similar functional results being attained by the 
most diverse meiins. Thus the body is sustained in the 
air by birds and by bats. In tlie firat case it is so sustained 
by a limb in whioli the bones of the hand are excessively 
reduced, but which is provided with immense outgrowths 
frora the skin — namely, the feathers of the wing. In the 
second case, however, the body is sustained in the air by 
a limb in which the bones of the band arc enormously in- 




qf Mani3ttale. 



t^'fl " Geographieiil I?istribatioib 



creased in length, and so sustain a great expanse of naked 
skin, which is the flying membrane of the bat's wing. Cer- 
tain fishes and certain reptiles can also flit and take very 
prolonged jumps in the air. The flying-fish, however, 
takes these by means of a great elongation of the rays of 
the pectoral fins — parts which cannot be said to be of the 
same nature as the constituents of the wing of either the 
bat or the bird. The little lizard, which enjoys the formi- 
dable name of " flying-dragon," flits by means of a structure 
altogether peculiar — namely, by the liberation and great 
elongation of some of the ribs which support a fold of skin. 
In the extinct pterodactyls — ^ivhich were truli/ flying rep- 
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tiles — we meet with an approximation to the structure of 
tlie bat, but in the pterodactyl we have only one finger 
elongated in each hand : a striking example of how the 
very same function may be provided for by a modification 
similar in principle, yet surely manifesting the indepen- 
dence of its origin. When we go to lower animals, we find 
flight produced by organs, as the wings of insects, which 
are not even modified limbs at all : or we find even the 




function sometimes subserved by quite artificial means, as 
in the agrial spiders, which use their own threads to float 
with in the air. In the vegetable kingdom the atmosphere 
is often made use of for the scattering of seeds, by their 
being furnished with special structures of very different 
kinds. The diverse modes by which such seeds are dis- 
persed are well expressed by Mr. Darwin. He says:' 
* "Origin of Species," 5th edit., p. 233, 
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" Seeds are disseminated by their minuteness— by their 
capsule being converted into a light balloon-like envelope 
— by being embedded in pulp or flesh, formed of the most 
diverse parts, and rendered nutritious, as well as conspicu- 
ously colored, so as to attract and be devoured by birds — 
by having hooks and grapnels of many kinds and serrated 
awns, so as to adhere to the fur of quadrupeds — and by be- 
ing furnished with wings and plumes, as different in shape 
as elegant in structure, so as to be wafted by every breeze," 
Again, if we consider the poisoning apparatus pos- 
sessed by different animals, we find in serpents a perfo- 
rated — or, rather, very deeply- channelled — tooth. In wasps 
and bees the sting is formed of. modified parts, accessory 
in reproduction. In the scorpion, we have the median ter- 
minal process of the body specially organized. In the 
spider, we have a specially-constructed antenna ; and hnal- 
ly in the centipede a pair of modified thoracic limbs. 




It would be easy to produce a multitude of such in- 
stances of similar ends being attained by dissimilar means, 
and it is here contended that by " tbe action of Natural 
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SeleetioQ " only it is so improbable as to be practically im- 
possible for two exactly-similar structures to have eper 
been independently developed. It is so because the num- 
ber of possible variations is indefinitely great, and it is 
therefore an indefinitely great numl^er to one against a 
similar series of variations occurring and being similarly 
preserved in any two independent instances. 

The difficulty here asserted applies, however, only to 
pure Darwinism, which makes use only of indirect modifi- 
cations through the survival of the fittest. 

Other theories (for example, that of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer) admit the direct action of conditions upon animals and 
plants — in ways not yet fully understood — there being con- 
ceived to be at the same time a certain peculiar but limited 
power of response and adaptation in each animal and plant 
so acted on. Such theories have not to contend against 
the difficulty proposed, and it is here urged that even very 
complex extremely similar structures have again and again 
been developed quite independently one of the other, and 
this because the process has taken place not by merely 
indefinite variations in all directions, but by the 
e of some other and internal natural law or laws 
cooperating with external influences and with "Natural 
Selection" in the evolution of organic forms. 

It must never be foi^tten that to admit any such con- 
stant operation of any such unknown natural cause is to 
deny the purely Darwinian theory, which relies upon the 
survival of the fittest by means of minute fortuitous indefi- 
nite variations. 

Among many other obhgations which the author has 
to acknowledge to Prof. Huxley are, the pointing out of 
this very difficulty, and the calling his attention to the 
striking resemblance between certain teeth of the dog and 
of the thylacine as one instance, and certain ornithic pe- 
culiarities of pterodactyls as another. 
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Mammals' are divisible into one great group, which 
comprises the immense majority of kinds termed, from 
their mode of reproduction, ^ace«((i!? Mammals, and into 
another very much smaller group comprising the pouched- 
beasts or marsupials (which are the kangaroos, bandicoots, 
phalangers, etc., of Australia), and the true opossums of 
America, called implaeental Mammals, Now, the placen- 
tal mammals are subdivided into various orders, among 
which are the flesh-eaters (Camivora, i e., cats, doga, ot- 
ters, weasels, etc), and the insect-eaters (Inaectivora, i. e., 
moles, hedgehogs, shrew-mice, etc.). The marsupial mam- 
mals also present a variety of forms (some of which are 
carnivorous beasts, while others are insectivorous), so 
marked that it has been even proposed to divide them into 
orders parallel to the orders of placental beasts. 

The resemblance, indeed, is so striking as, on Darwinian 
principles, to suggest the probability of genetic aiBnity ; 
and it even led Prof. Huxley, in his Hunterian Lectures, in 
1866, to promulgate the notion that a vast and widely-dif- 
fused marsupial fiiuna may have existed anteriorly to the 




development of the ordinary placental, non-pouched beasts, 
and that the carnivorous, insectivorous, and herbivorous 

' 1. e., wanii-blooded animtils whicli Buckle Iheir young, such aa apes, 
bata, hoofed beasts, lions, doga, bears, weasels, rata, squirrels, armadillos, 
sloths, whales, porpoise, kangaroos, opossums, etc. 
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placental may have respectively descended from the car- 
nivorous, insectivorous, and herbivorous marsupials. 

Among other points Prof. Huxley called atteation to 
the resemblance between the anterior molars of the placen- 
tal dog with those of the marsupial thylacinc. These, in- 
deed, are strikingly similar, but there are better examples 
still of ftiis sort of coincidence. Thus it has often been re- 
marked that the insectivorous marsupials, e. g., Peramelea, 
wonderfully correspond, as to the form of certain of tho 
grinding teeth, with certain insectivorous placentals, e. g., 
Urotrichus. 

Again, tho saltatory insectivores of Africa (Mderosce- 
tides) not only resemble the kangaroo family {Maca'opodidm) 
in their jumping habits and long hind-legs, but also in the 
structure of their molar teeth, and even further, as I Lave 
elsewhere ' pointed out, in a certain similarity of the upper 
cutting teeth, or incisors. 

Now, these correspondences are the more striking when 
we bear in mind that a similar dentition is often put to 
very different uses. The food of different kinds of apes is 
very ditferent, yet how uniform is their dental structure I 
Again, who, looking at the teeth of different kinds of bears, 
would ever suspect that one kind was fmgivorous, and 
another a dcvourer exclusively of animal food ? 

The suggestion made by Prof. Huxley was therefore 
one which had much to recommend it to Darwinians, 
though it has not met with any notable acceptance, and 
though he seems himself to have returned to the older no- 
tion, namely, that the pouched-beasts, or marsupials, are a 
special ancient offshoot from the great mammalian class. 

But, whichevei view may be the correct one, we have in 
either case a number of forms similarly modified in har- 
mony with surrounding conditions, and eloquently proclaim- 
ing some natural plastic power, other than mere fortuitous 

* " Journal of Aniitomj and Physiology " (1888), vol. it, p. 139. 
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variation with survival of the fittest. If, however, the 
reader thinks that teeth are Jjarts peculiarly quahfied for 
rapid variation {in which view the author cannot concur), 
he is requested to suspend his judgment tiU he has con- 
sidered the question of the independent evolution of the 
highest organs of sense. If this seems to establish the 
existence of some other law than that of " Natural Selec- 
tion," then the operation of that other law may surely be 
also traced in the harmonious coCrdinations of dental form. 
The other difficulty, kindly suggested to me by the 
learned professor, refers to the structure of birds, and of 
extinct reptiles more or less related to them. 

The class of birds is one which is remarkably uniform in 
its organization. So much is this the case, that the best 
mode of subdividing the cla^ is a problem of the greatest 
difficulty. Existing birds, however, present forms which, 
though closely resembling in the greater part of their struct- 
ure, yet differ importantly the one from the other. One 
form is exemplified by the ostrich, rhea, emeu, cassowary, 
apteryx, .dinomis, etc. These are the struthious birds. 
AU other existing birds belong to the second division, 
and are called (from the keel on the breast-bone) caritMtc 
birds. 

Now, birds and reptiles have such and so many points 
in common that Darwinians must regard the former as 
modified descendants of ancient reptilian forms. But on 
Darwinian principles it is impossible that the class of birds 
so uniform and homogeneous should have had a double rep- 
tilian origin. If one set of birds sprang from one set of rep- 
tiles, and another set of birds from another set of reptiles, 
the two sets could never, by " Natvu^ Selection " only, have 
grown into such a perfect similarity. To admit such a 
phenomenon would be equivalent to abandoning the theory 
of " Natural Selection " as the sole origin of species. 

Now, until recently it has generally been supposed by 
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evolutioi lists tliat those ancient fljing reptiles, the ptero- 
dactyls, or forms allied to them, were the progenitors of 
the class of birds ; and certain parts of their structure espe- 
cially support this view. Allusion is here made to the 
blade-bone (scapula) and the booe which passes down from 
the shoulder-joint to the breast-bone (viz., the coracoid). 
These bones are such remarkable anticipationg of the same 
parts in ordinary (i. e., carinate) birds that it is hardly pos- 
sible for a Darwinian not to regard the resemblance as due 
to community of origin. This resemblance was carefully 
pointed out by Prof. Huxley in his " Hunterian Course " 
for 1867, when attention was called to the existence in Di- 
morphodon maeronyx of even that small process which in 
birds ^ves attachment to the upper end of the merry- 
thought. Also Mr. Seeley " has shown that in pterodac- 
tyls, as in birds, the optic lobes of the brain were placed 
low down on each side— " lateral and depressed." Never- 
theless, the view has been put forward and ably maintained 
by the same professor,' as also by Prof, Ctope in the United 
States, that the line of descent from reptiles to birds has 
not been from ordinary reptiles, through pterodactyl-like 
forms, to ordinary birds, but to the struthions ones from 
certain extinct reptiles termed Dinosauria ; one of the most 
familiarly known of which is the Iguauodon of the Weal- 
den formation. In these Dinosauria we find skeletal char- 
acters unlike those of ordinary (i. e., carinate) birds, but 
closely resembling in certain points the osseous structure 
of the stnithious birds. Thus a diificulty presents itself as 
to the explanation of the three following relationships : 
(1) That of the Pterodactyls with carinate birds; (3) that 

'See "Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist." foe August, 1810, p. 140. 

' See " Proceedings of tbe Rojal Institution," toI. v., part iv., p, 278 : 
Eaport of a Lecture delivered Febitiary 7, 1868. Also " Qudrtcrly Jour- 
nal of the Geological Society," Febniary, 18TO. " Contribiitious to tho 
Anatomy and Taxonomy of the Dinosiiuria." 
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of the Dinosauria with struthioua birds ; (3) that of the 
earinate and struthioua birds with each other. 

Either biids must have had two distinct origins whence 
they grew to their present conformity, or the very same 
skeletal, and probably cerebral chaS'aoters, must have spon- 
taneously and independently arisen. Here is a dilemma, 
either horn of which bears a threatening aspect to the 
exclusive supporter of "Natural Selection," and between 
which it Beems somewhat difficult to choose. 

It has been suggested to me that this difficulty may be 
evaded by considering pterodactyls and earinate birds as 
independent branches from one side of an. ancient common 
trunk, while simUarly the Dinosauria and struthious birds 
are taken to be independent branches from the other side 
of the same common trunk; the two kinds of birds resem- 
bling each other so nmch on account of their h 
mcnt from that trunk as compared with the e 
of the reptilian forms. But to this it may be replied that 
the ancient common stock could not have had at one and 
the same time a shoulder structure of both kinds. It must 
have been that of the struthious birds or that of the eari- 
nate birds, or something different from both. If it was that 
of the struthious birds, how did the pterodactyls and eari- 
nate birds independently arrive at the very same divergent 
structure? If it was that of the earinate birds, how did 
the struthious birds and Dinosauria independently agree to 
differ? Finally, if it was something different from either, 
how did the earinate birds and pterodactyls take on inde- 
pendently one special common structure when disagreeing 
in so many ; while the struthious birds, agreeing in many 
points with the Dinosauria, agree yet more with the eari- 
nate birds f Indeed, by no arrangement of branches fi^^m a 
stem can the difficulty be evaded. 

Prof. Huxley seems inclined ^ to cut the Gordian knot 
' " Proceedings of Goologiual Society," Novembev, 1869, p. 8S. 
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by considering the shoulder structure of the pterodactyl 
as independently educed, and having relation to physiology 
only. This conception is one which harmonizes completely 
with the views here advocated, and with those of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, who also'calls in direct modification to the 
aid of "Natural Selection." That merely minute, indefinite 
variations in all directions should unaided have indepen- 
dently built up the shoulder structure of the pterodactyls 
and carinate birds, and have laterally depressed theic optic 
lobes, at a time so fer back as the deposition of the Oolite 




strata,* is a coincidence of the highest improbabUity ; but 
that an innate power and evolutionary law, aided by the 
corrective action of " Natural Selection," should have fur- 
nished like needs with like aids, is not at all improbable. 
The difficulty does not tell against the theory of evolution, 
but only against the specially Darwinian form of it. Now, 
this form has never been expressly adopted by Prof. Huxley; 

^ The archeoptei'js of the oolite has the true cavinate shoulder struct- 
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BO far from it, in Lis lecture on this subject at the Eojal 
Institution before referred to, he observes : ° " I can testify, 
from personal experience, it is possible to have a complete 
faith in the general doctrine of evolution, and yet to liesi- 
tate in accepting tlie Nebular, or the Uniformitaiian, or 
the Darwinian hypotheses in all their integrity and ful- 

Itis quite consistent, then, in the professor to explain 
the difficulty as he does ; but it would not be similarly so 
with an absolute and pure Darwinian. 

Yet stronger arguments of an analogous kind are, how- 
ever, to be derived from the highest organs of sense. In 
the most perfectly-organized animals— those, namely, which, 
like ourselves, possess a spinal column — the internal organs 
of hearing consist of two more or leas complex membranous 
sacs (containing calcareous particles — otoliths), which are 
primitively or permanently lodged in two chambers, one on 
each side of the cartilaginous skull. The primitive cartila- 
ginous cranium supports and protects the base of the brain, 
and the auditory nerves pass from the brain into the cartila- 
^nous chambers to reach the auditory sacs. These com- 
plex arrangements of paries could not have been evolved by 
"Natural Selection," i. e., by minute accidental variations, 
except by the action of such through a vast period of time ; 
nevertheless, it was fully evolved at the time of the deposi- 
tion of the upper Silurian rocks. 

Cuttle-fishes ( Cephalopodt^ are animals belonging to the 
molluscous primary division of the animal kingdom, .which 
division contains animals formed upon a type of structure 
utterly remote from that on which the animals of the 
higher division provided with a spinal column are construct- 
ed. And indeed no transitional form (tending even to 
bridge over the chasm between these two groups) has ever 

' " Ptoceeiiings of the Royal Institution," vol, v., p. aTil. 
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fossilized condi- 



yet been discovered either living c 

Nevertheless in the two-gilled Cephalopoda (JMhranr 
ehtata) we find the br^in supported and protected by a car- 
tilaginous cniiium In the base of this cranium are two 
caitila,Tuious ihambers In each chamber is a membranous 
sat. t. jnt unin^ m otulitb, ind the auditory nerves pass frorn 




B. Doraol aspect. 



the cerebral ganglia info the cartilaginous chambers to reach 
the auditory sacs. Moreover, it has been suggested by 
Prof. Owen that sinuositi^ between processes projecting 
from the inner wall of each chamber " seem to be the first 
rudiments of those which, in the higher classes {i. e., in 
animals with a spinal column), are extended in the form of 

'" This remark is made without prejudice to possible affinitiea in the 
direetion of Uic Aacidians — an affinity wMeli, if real, would be irreleTant 
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canals and spiral chambers, within the substance of tlie 
dense nidus of the labyiinth." " 

Here, then, we have a wonderful coincidence indeed ; 
two highly-complex auditory organs, marvellously similar 
in structure, but which must nevertheless have been devel- 
oped in entire and complete independence one of the 
other ! It would be difficult to calculate the odds against 
the independent occurrence and conservation of two such 
complex series of merely accidental and minute haphazard 
variations. And it can never be maintained that the sense 
of hearing could not be efficiently subserved otherwise 
than by such sacs, in cranial cartUaginous capsules so situ- 
ated in relation to the brain, etc. 

Our wonder, moreover, maj be increased when wc 
recollect that the two-gilled cephalopods have not yet been 
found below the lias, where they at tnce abcund , whereas 
the four-gilied cephalopods are Siluntn forms Mtieover, 
the absence is in this case significant m spite ot the imper- 
fection of the geological recoid, because whun we consider 
how many individuals of various kinds of four giHed cephal- 
opods have been found, it is fair to infer that at the least 
a certain small percentage of dibranchs would also have 
left traces of their presence had they e^sted. Thus it is 
probable that some fonr-gi!Ied form wds the progenitor of 
the dibranch cephalopods. Now, the four gilled kinds 
(judging from the only existing form, the nautilus) hid the 
auditory organ in a very infeinr condition ot development 
to what we find in the dibranch ; thus wo have not only 
evidence of the independent high development of the organ 
in the former, but also evidence pointing toward a certain 
degree of comparative rapidity in its development. 

Such being the case with regard to the organ of hear- 
ing, we have another yet stronger argument with regard to 
" " Lectures on tlic Oomp. Anat, of the Invertebrate Animals," 2iJ 
edit., 18Ba, p. 619 ; and Todd'a " Cjulopsedia of Anafomj-," vol. i., p. SB4 
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the organ, of sight, as has been well pointed out by Mr. J, 
J. Murphy." He calls attention to the faot that the eye 
must have been perfected in at least " three distinct lines 
of descent," alluding not only to the molluscous division 
of the animal kingdom, and the division provided with a 
spinal column, but also to a third primary division, namely, 
that which includes all insects, spiders, crabs, etc., which 
are spoken of as Annulosa, and the type of whose structure 
is as distinct from that of the molluscous type on the one 
hand, as it is from that of the type with a spinal column 
(i. e., the vertebrate type) on the other. 

In the cuttle-fishes we find an eye even more complete- 
ly constructed on the vertebrate type than is the ear. 
Sclerotic, retina, choroid, vitreous humor, lens, aqueous hu- 
mor, all are present. The correspondence is wonderfully 
complete, and there can hardly be any hesitation in saying 
that for such an exact, prolonged, and correlated series of 
similar structures to have been brought about in two inde- 
pendent instances by merely indefinite and minute acci- 
dental variations, is an improbability which amounts prac- 
tically to impossibility. Moreover, we have here again 
the same imperfection of the four gHled cephaJopod, as com- 
pared with the two-gilled, and therefore (if the latter pro- 
ceeded from the former) a similar indication of a certain 
comparative rapidity of de\clopment Finally, and this is 
perhaps one of the most cuiious circumstinces, the process 
of formation appears to have been, at least in some re- 
spects, the same in the eyes of these molluscous animals as 
in the eyes of vertebrates. For in these latter the cornea 
is at first perforated, while different degrees of perforation 
of the same part are presented by difierent adult cuttle- 
fishes — large in the calamaries, smaller in the octopods, 
and reduced to a minute foramen in the true cuttle-fish 
sepia, 

" See " Habit and Intelligence," vol. i, p. 331. 
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Some may be disposed to object that the conditions 
requisite for effecting vision are so rigid that similar results 
in all cases must be independently arrived at. But to this 
objection it may well be replied that Nature herself has 
demonstrated that there is no such necessity as to the de- 
tails of tbe process. For in the higher Annuloaa, such as 
the dragon-fly, we meet with an eye of an unquestionably 
very high degree of efficiency, but formed on a type of 
structure only remotely comparable with that of the fish 
or the cephalopod. The last-named aninnal might have had 
an eye as efficient as that of a vertebrate, but formed on a 
distinct type, instead of being another edition, as it were, 
of the very same structm^ 

In the beginning of this chapter examples have been 
given of the very diverse mode in which similar resulta 
have in many instances been arrived at ; on the other hand , 
we have in the fish and &e cephalopod not only the eye, 
but at one and the same limo the ear also similarly evolved, 
yet with complete independence. 

Thus it is here contended that the similar and complex 
structures of both the highest organs of sense, as developed 
in the vertebrates on the one hand, and in the mollusks on 
the otlier, present us with residuary phenomena for which 
" Natural Selection " alone is quite incompetent to account ; 
and that these same phenomena must therefore be consid- 
ered as conclusive evidence for the action of some other 
natural law or laws conditioning the simultaneous and in- 
dependent evolution of these harmonious and concordant 
adaptations. 

Provided with this evidence, it may be now profitable 
to enumerate other correspondences, which are not perhaps 
in themselves inexplicable by Natural Selection, but which 
vre more readily to be explained by the action of the un- 
Known law or laws referred to — which action, as its neces- 
sity has been demonstrated in one ease, becomes a priori 
probable in the others. 
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Thus the great oceanic Mimmilii — the whales — show 
striking resLmblancea to tho'*e prodigious, c^t^nct, mirme 




reptiles, the Iclithyosiuria, and this not only in structures 
readily referable to '*imilanty of habit, but in such matters 
as greatly elongatel premaiilliry bones, together with the 
concealment of certain bones of the skull by other cranial 
bones. 

Again, the a^nil mimmals, the bati, resemble those fly- 
ing reptiles of the secnndar) epoch, the pterodactyls; not 
only to a certain extent m the breast bone and mode of sup- 
porting the flying membrane, but also in the proportions of 
different parts of the spinal column and the hinder (pelvic) 
limbs 

Also bivalve shell-fish (i. e., creatures of the muscle, 
cockle, and oyster class, which receive their name from the 
body being protected by a double shell, one valve of which 
is placed on each side) have their two shells united by one 
or two powerful muscles, which pass directly across from 
one shell to the other, and which are termed " a,ddactor 
muscles " because by their contraction they bring together 
the valves and so close the shell. 

Now there are certain animals which belong to the crab 
and lobster class (Crustacea) — a class constructed on an 
utterly different type from that on which the bivalve shell- 
fish are constructed — which present a very curious approxi- 
mation to both the form and, in a certain respect, the 
atructure of true bivalves. Allusion is here made to certain 
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small Crustacea— certain phyllopods and ostracods — which 
have the hard outer coat of their thorax so modified as to 
look wonderfully like a bivalve shell, although its nature 
and composition are quite different. But this is by no 
means all — not only is there this external resemblance 




;U-flsli (LaiOi^lHli 



between the thoracic armor of the crustacean and the 
bivalve shell, but the two sides of the ostraood and pliyllo- 
pod thorax are connected together also by an adductor 
muscle 1 

The pedieellariee of the echinus have been already spo- 
ken of, and the difficulty as to their origin from minute, 
fortuitous, indefinite variations has been stated. But 
structures essentially similar (called avicularia, or "birdV 
head processes") are developed from the surface of the 
compound masses of certain of the highest of the polyp- 
like animals (viz., the Polyzoa or, as they are sometimes 
called, the Bryozoa). 

These compound animals have scattered over the surface 
of their bodies minute processes, each of which is like the 
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head of a bird with an upper and lower beak, the whole 
supported on a slender neck The beak opens and shuts 
at intervals, like the ]-iw s of the pe heellarise of the echi- 
nus, and there is altogether, m genenl principle, a remark. 




able similarity between the structures. Yet the echinus 
can have, at the best, none but the most distant genetic 
relationship with the Polyzoa^ We have here again, 
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therefore, complex and similar organs of diverse and i 
pendent origin. 




In the highest class of ammils (the Mammalia) we have 
almost always a placental mode of reproduction, i e , the 
blood of the fostua is placed m nutiitue relation witb the 
blood of the mother by means of vascuUr prominences 
No trace of such a structure exists in any bird or in any 
reptile, and yet it crops out agmn in certain sharks There 
indeed it might well be supposed to end, but, marvellous 
as it seems, it reappears m very lowly creatures, namely, 
in certain of the ascidians, sometimes called tunicaiies or 
sea-squirts. 

Now, if we were to concede that the ascidians w ere the 
common ancestors " of both these sharks and of the higher 
mammals, we shoidd be little, if any, nearer to an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon by means of " Natural Selection," 
for in the sharks in question the vascular prominences are 
developed fixjm ono foetal structure (the umbilical vesicle), 
while in the the higher mammals they are developed from 
quite another part, viz., the allantois. 

So great, however, is the number of similar, but ap- 
parently independent structures, that we suffer from a per- 
fect ^nbarras de richesses. Thus, for example, we have 
the convoluted windpipe of the sloth, reminding us of the 
condition of the windpipe in birds ; and in another mammal, 
" A view reoentlj propounded by Kowalewsky. 
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allied to the sloth, namelj, the gieat int-eater (Mjrme- 
oophaga), we have ag^m an ornithic (.haractei in ita homy 
gizzard-like stomach In min and the highest apes the 
cseoum has a vermiform appendix, is it h is also in the 
wombat 1 




Also the similar forms presented by the crowns of the 
teeth in some seals, m cettain sharks, and m some extmt.t 
Cetacea, miy be referred ii, as also the similarity of the 
beak in birds, some reptiles, in the tidpole, and cuttle- 
fishes. As to entiie external form, m&\ bi, idduced the 
wonderful similanty between t true mouse (Vts dehcatu- 
lus) and a small marsupial pointed out by Mr Andrew 
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Murray in his work on the " Geographical Distributions of 
Mammals," p. 53, and represented in the frontispiece by 
figures copied from Giould'a "Mammals of Australia;" but 
instances enough for the present purpose have been already 
quoted. 

Additional reasons for believing that similarity of struct- 
ure is produced by other causes than merely by "N9.tural 
Selection" are furnished by certain facts of zoolo^cal 
geography, and by a similaiity in the mode of variation 
being sometimes extended to several species of a genus, or 
even to widely-different groups ; while the restriction and the 
limitation of such similarity are often not less remarkable. 
ThuB Mr. Wallace says," as to local influence : " Larger or 
smaller districts, or even single islands, give a special 
character to the majority of their PapiUonidce. For in- 
stance: 1. The species of the Indian region (Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo) are almost invariably smaller than the 
allied species inhabiting Celebes and the Moluccas. 3. The 
species of New Guinea and Australia are also, though in a 
loss degree, smaller than the nearest species or varieties of 
the Moluccas. 3. In the Moluccas themselves the species 
of Amboyna are the largest. 4. The species of Celebes 
equal or even surpass in size those of Amboyna. 5. The 
species and varieties of Celebes possess a striking charae- 
ter in the form of the anterior wings, different from that 
of the allied species and varieties of all the surrounding 
islands. 6. Tailed species in India or the Indian region be- 
come tailless as they spread eastward through the Archi- 
pelago, t. In Amboyna and Ceram the females of several 
species are dull-colored, while in the adjacent islands they 
are more brilliant." Again:" "In Amboyna and Ceram 
the female of the large and handsome Omithoptera Mdena 
has a large patch on the hind-wings constantly of a pale 
dull ochre or buff color; while in the scarcely distinguish- 
» "Natural Selection," p. 167. " Ibid., p. 173. 
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able varieties from the adjacent islands, of Bourn and New 
Guinea, it is of a golden yellow, hardly inferior in brilliancy 
to its color in the male sex. The female of Ovnithoptera 
I^amus (inhabiting Ambojna and Cetam exclusively) is 
of a pale dusky-brown tint, while in all the allied species 
the same sex is nearly black, with contracted white mark- 
ings. As a third example, the female of Papilio Ulysses 
has the blue color obscured by dull and dusky tints, wliile 
in the closely-allied species from the surrounding islands, 
the faemles are of almost as brilliant an azure blue as the 
males. A parallel case to this is the occurrence, in the 
small islands of Goram, Matabello, K6, and Aru, of several 
distinct species of Eupltea and Diadema, having broad 
bands or patches of white, which do not exist in any of 
the allied species from the larger islands. These facts 
seem to indicate some local influence in modifying color, 
as unintelligible and almost as remarkable as that which 
has resulted in the modifications of form previously de- 
scribed." 

After endeavoring to explain some of the facts in a way 
to be noticed directly, Mr. Wallace adds : " " But even the 
conjectural explanation now given fails us in the other cases 
of local modificatioa Why the 'species of the Western 
Islands should be smaller than those faither east; why 
those of Amboyna should exceed in size those of Gilolo 
and New Guinea ; why the tailed species of India should 
begin to lose that appendage in the isltndf, and retain no 
tra«e of it on the borders of the Pacific ; and why, in three 
separate cases, the females of Amboyna species should be 
less gayly attired than the corresponding females of the sur- 
rounding islands, are questions which we cannot at present 
attempt to answer. That they depend, however, on some 
general principle is certain, because analogous facts have 
been observed in other parts of the world. Mr. Bates in- 
" "Satunil Solection," p. 177. 
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forms me that, in tliree distinct groups, Papilios, which, on 
the Upper Amazon, and in most other parte of South 
America, have spotless upper winga, obtain pale or wliite 
spots at Parfi, and on the Lower Amazon, and also that the 
,^neas group of Papilios never have tails in the equatorial 
regions and the Amazon valley, but gradually acquire taUs in 
many cases as tliey range toward the northern or southern 
tropic. Even in Europe we have somewhat similar facts, 
for the species and varieties of butterflies peculiar to the 
Island of Sardinia are generally smaller and more deeply 
colored than those of the main-land, and the same has been 
recently shown to be the case with the common tortoise- 
shell butterfly in the Isle of Man ; while PapUio Hospiton, 
peculiar to the former island, has lost the tall, which is a 
prominent feature of the closely-allied J*. Machaon. 

" Facts of a similar nature to those now brought for- 
ward would no doubt be found to occur in otiier groups of 
insects, were local faunas carefully studied in relation to 
those of the surrounding countries; and they seem to indi- 
cate that climate and other physical causes have, in some 
cases, a very powerful effect in modifying specific form and 
color, and thus directly aid in producing the endless variety 
of nature." 

With regard to butterflies of Celebes belonging to dif- 
ferent femiUes, they present " a peculiarity of outline which 
distinguishes them at a glance from those of any other part 
of the world : " " it is that the upper wings are generally 
more elongated and the anterior margin more curved. 
Moreover, there is, in most instances, near the base, an 
abrupt bend or elbow, which in some species is very con- 
spicuous. Mr. Wallace endeavors to explain this phenome- 
non by the supposed presence at some time of special per- 
secutors of the modified forms, supporting the opinion by 
the remarli that small, obscure, very rapidly flying and miin- 
" "Malay Archipeli^o," yoL 1., p. 439. 
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iiiked kinds have not had the wing modified. Such an ene 
my oociisioninjr increased powers of flight, or rapidity ii 




IB, PapiUo gison, of Cefebea. Inner outline, 7*. demolinn, of Blnsaporo 
and Java.— 3, Outer ontliiWj P. milttm, of Celebes. loaw oiiUlne. P. sarpedoK 
India.— 8. Oaler outline, racAyjTS narinda, Celebes, Inner onOlna, T, niTD. 



turning;, he adds, " one would naturally suppose to be an 
insectivorous bird; but it ia a remarkable fact that most of 
the genera of fly-catchers of Borneo aod Java on the one 
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side, and of the Moluccas oQ the other, are almost entirely 
absent from Celebes, Their place seems to be supplied by 
the caterpillar-catchers, of which sis or seven species are 
known from Celebes, and are very numerous in individuals. 
We have no positive evidence that these birds pursue biit- 
tci'flies on the wing, but it is highly probable that they do 
so when other food is scarce. Mr. Bates suggested to me 
lliat the larger dragon-files j)rey upon butterflies, but I did 
not notice that they were more abund^t in Celebes than 
elsewhere." '' 

Now, every opinion or conjecture of Mr. Wallace is 
worthy of respectful and attentive consideration, but the 
explanation suggested and before referred to hardly seems 
a satisfactory one. What the past fauna of Celebes may 
liave been ia as yet conjectural. Mr. Wallace tells us that 
now there is a remarkable sfnraitij of fty-catchers, and that 
t^eir place is supplied by Irirds of which it can only be said 
that it ia "highly probable" that .they chase butterflies 
" when other food is scarce." The quick eye of Mr, Wal- 
lace failed to detect them Jo the act, as also to note any 
unusual abundance of other insectivorous forms, which 
therefore, considering Mr. Wallace's zeal and powers of 
observation, we may conclude do not exist. Moreover, 
. even if there ever has been an abundance of such, it is by 
no means certain that they would have succeeded in pro- 
ducing the conformation in question, for the effect of this 
peculiar curvature on flight is by no means clear. We Lave 
here, then, a structure hypothetically explained by an un- 
certain property induced by a cause the presence of which 
is only conjectural. 

Surely it is not unreasonable to class this instance with 
the others before given, in which a common modification of 
form or color coexists with a certain geographical distribu- 
tion quite independently of the destructive agencies of ani- 
" " Natural Selection," p. \t1. 
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mals. If physical causes connected with locality can abbre- 
viate or annihilate the tails of certain butterflies, why may 
not similar caimes produce an elbow-like prominence on the 
wings of other butterflies ? There are many such instances 
of simultaneous modification. Mr. Darwin himself '° quotas 
Mr, Gould as believing that birds of the same species arc 
more brightly colored under a clear atmosphere, than when 
living on islands or near the coast. Mr, Darwin also in- 
forms us that WoUaston is convinced that residence near 
the sea affects the color of insects ; and finally, that Moquin- 
Tandon gives a list of plants which, when growing near the 
searshore, have their leaves in some degree fleshy, though 
not so elsewhere. In his work on " Animals and Plants 
under Domestication," " Mr, Darwin refers to M. Costa as 
having (in SniL de la Soc. Jmp. iVAcclimat., tome viii., p. 
351) stated that "young shells taken from the shores of 
England and placed in the Mediterranean at once altered 
their manner of growth, and formed prominent diverging 
rays like those on tJie shells of the proper Mediterranean 
oyster ; " also to Mr. Meehan, as stating (Proc, Acad. Nat. 
So. of Philadelphia, Jan. 28, 1863) that " twenty-nine kinds 
of American trees all differ from their nearest European 
allies in a similar mann^, leaves less toothed, buds and 
seeds smaller, fewer branchlets," etc. These are striking 
examples indeed ! 

But cases of simultaneous and similar modifications 
abound on all sides. Even as regards our own species 
there is a very generally admitted opinion that a new type 
has been developed in the United States, and this in about 
a couple of centuries only, and in a vast multitude of in- 
dividuals of diverse ancestry. Tlie instances here given, 
however, must suffice, though more could easily be added. 

It may be well now to turn to groups presenting similai 
variations, not through, but independently of, geographical 

""Origm of Species," 6th edit., p. 166. ™ Vol, ii., p. 280. 
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distribution, and, as f w as we know, indopendentlj of con- 
ditions other than some pecuhai nature and tendency (aa 
yet unevplamed) common to membeia ot such gioups, 
which nature and tendency seem to mduc« them to varj lu 
ceitain definite hnes or directions which aie diflcKnt in 




difltrent gmups Ihus with regxrd to tlic group of in- 
sects, of w hich the walking leaf is a member, Mr. Wallace 
observes ' "The whole /<mtily" of the Phasmidse, or 
spe<^-tres, to which this insect belongs, is more or less imi- 
tative, and a great number of the spet-ies are called ' walk- 
ing itick insects,' from their 'angular resemblance to twigs 
and branches " 

Agam, Mr "Wallace" tdh ua ol m 1 ^ than four kinds 

" See "Natural Selection," p. 64, 

*s The ItftlicB are not Mr. Wallace's, 

" "Malay Archipelago," vol, IL, p. 160 ; and "Natural Selection," p. 
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of orioles, which birds mimic, more or less, four species of a 
genus of honey-suckers, the weak orioles finding their profit 
in being mistaken by certain birds of prey for the strong, 
active, and gregarious honey-suckers. Now, many other 
birds would be benefited by similar mimicry, which is none 
the less confined, in this part of the world, to the oriole 
genus. It is true that the absence of mimicry in other 
forms may be explained by their possessing some other (as 




yet unobserved) means of preservation. But it is neverthe- 
less remarkable, not so much that one species should mimic, 
as that no less than four should do so in different ways and 
degrees, all these four belonging to one and th& same ffemes. 
In other cases, however, there is not even the help of 
protective action to account for the phenomenon. Thus we 
have the wonderful birds of Paradise," which agree in de- 

'* Soe " Maliiy Artliipelago," vol. i!., cliiip. xxxviii. 
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veloping pliimage unequalled in beauty, but a bcauty 
wbich, as to details, is of different kinds, and produced in 
different ways in different species. To develop " beauty 
and singularity of plumage " is a character of the group, 
but not of any one definite bind, to be explained merely by 
inheritance. 

Again, we have the "very curious honied flies," which 




agrt^e indeed m a common peciiUarity, but in one aingulii.rly 
different in detail, in different species, and not known to 
have any protecting effect. 

Among plants, also, we meet with the same peculiaritj-. 
The great group of Orciiids presents a number of species 

^' Loc, <At., p. 3H. 
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wJiith offer ttiange 
and bizane apjjiox- 
imations to diffei 
111 knii-;, 
•md ^ihith hdip 
often the appeal 
ance of cases of 
HiiniKry, as it were 
111 an incipient 

The nuinbi.1 ul 
siiml ti mat ^m PS 
which could be 
brought forward 
from among ani- 
mala and plants is 
very great but the 
examples given are. 
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it la hoped, amply '(ufticicnt to point toward the conclusion 
whu-h othei ta ib will il la thoujflit, establish, viz., tJmt 




there are causes operating {in the evocation of these har- 
monious diverging resemblances) other than " Natural Se- 




lection," or heredity, and other even than merely geograph- 
ical, olimatal, or any simply external conditions. 
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Many eases have been adduced of striking likenesses 
between different animals, not due to inheritance; but this 
should be the less surprising, in that the very same indi- 
vidual presents us with likenesses between different parts 
of its body (e. g., between the several joints of the back- 
bone), which are certainly not so explicable. This, how- 
ever, leads to a rather large subject, which will be spoken 
of in the eighth chapter of the present work. Here it will 
be enough to afBrin (leaving the proof of the assertion till 
later) that parts are often homologous which have no di- 
ji-ct genetic relationship — a fact which liarmonizes well 
with the other facts here given, but which " Natural Se- 
lection," pure and simple, seems unable to explain. 

But surely the independent appearance of similar or- 
ganic forms IS what we might expect, a 2^ori, from the 
independent appearance of simDar inorganic ones. As Mr. 
G. H, Lewes well observes ; " '' We do not suppose the car- 
bonates and phosphates found in various parts of the globe 
— we do not suppose that the iamilies of alkaloids and 
salts have any nearer kinship than that which consists in 
the similarity of their elements, and the conditions of their 
combination. Hence, in organisms, as in salts, morpho- 
logical identity may be due to a community of casual con- 
nection, rather than community of descent. 

"Mr. Darwin justly holds it to be incredible that indi- 
viduals identically the same should have been produced 
through Natural Selection from parents spedficaUy dis- 
linel, but he will not deny that identical forms may issue 
from parents genetically/ distinci, when these parent forms 
and the conditions of production are identical. To deny 
this would be to deny the law of causation." 

Prof. Huxley has, however, suggested" that stich min- 
eral identity may be explained by applying also to minerals 

'« Fbriniff/Uli/ Review, New Scries, yol. iii. (April, 1868), p. 312. 

'' " Lay Sermona," p. S39. 
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a law of descent; that is, by considering such similar fornii 
as the descendants of atoms wliicfa inhabited one special 
part of the primitive nebular cosmos, each considerable 
space of which may be supposed to have been under the 
influence of somewhat different conditions. 

Surely, however, there can be no real parity between 
the relationship of esiattog minerals to nebular atoms, and 
the relationship of existing animals and plants to the ear- 
liest organisms. In the first place, the latter have pro- 
duced others by generative multiplication, which mineral 
atoms never did. In the second, existing animals and 
plants spring from the living tissues of preceding animals 
and plants, while existing minerals spring from the chemi- 
cal affinity o£ separate elements. Carbonate of soda is not 
formed, by a process of reproduction, from other carbonate 
of soda, but directly by the suitable juxtaposition of car- 
bon, oxygen, and sodium. 

Instead of approximating animals and minerals in the 
mode suggested, it may be that they are to be approx- 
imated in quite a contrary fashion ; namely, by attributing 
to mineral species an internal innate power. For, as we 
must attribute to each elementary atom an innate power 
and tendency to form {under the requisite external con- 
ditions) certain unions with other atoms, so we may at- 
tribute to certain mineral species — as crystals — an innate 
power and tendency to exhibit (the proper conditions being 
supplied) a definite and symmetrical external foim The 
distinction between animals and vegetables on the one 
hand, and minerals on the other, is that, while m the or 
ganic world dose similarity is the result sometimes of in- 
heritance, sometimes of direct production independently 
of parental action, in the inorganic world the latter is the 
constant and only mode in which such similarity is pro- 
duced. 

When we come to consider the Halations of species to 
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space — in other words, the geographical distribution, of 
organisms — it will be necessary to return somewhat to the 
subject of the independent origin of closely-siniiiar forms, 
in regard to which some additional remarks will be found 
toward the end of the seventh chapter. 

In this third chapter ao effort bas been made to show 
tbat while on the Darwinian theory concordant variations 
are extremely improbable, yet Nature presents us with 
abundant examples of such ; the moat striking of which 
are, perhaps, the higher organs of sense. Also that an im- 
portant influence is exercised by conditions connected with 
geographical distribution, but that a deeper-seated influence 
is at work, which is hinted at by those special tendencies 
in definite directions, which are the properties of certain 
groups. Finally, that these facts, when taken together, 
itfford strong evidence that " Natural Selection " has not 
been the exclusive or predominant cause of the various or- 
ganic structural peculiarities. This conclusion has also 
been reSnforced by the consideration of phenomena pre- 
sented to us by tlie inorganic world. 
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Mr. Wallace,— Pn>£ Hiisloy.— Ol!joctions to Sudden Ciiaoges.— LubyrinthodonL— 
Potto.— Cetacca.— As to CWgIa of Bird's Wing.— Tendi-ila of Cllmbins Pinnls,— 
AninjalB ODce BUppOfiod to "bo Connecting Unts. — Early gpecinl^Uon or fiti-ucture. 
—Macrauelienla.— CHyptodon,— Sttbre-tooOiea Tiger.— OonoluaLon. 

Not only are there good reasons against tbe acceptance 
of the exclusive operation of " Natural Selection" as the 
one means of specific origination, but there are difficnlties 
in the way of accounting for such origination by the sole 
action of modifications which are infinitesimal and inimite, 
whether fortuitous or not. 

Arguments may yet be advanced in favor of the view 
that new species have from time to time manifested them- 
selves with suddenness, and by modifications appearing at 
once (as great in degree as are those which separate Mlp- 
parion from £!quws), tiie species remaining stable in the 
intervals of such modifications : by stable being meant that 
their valuations only extend for a certain degree in various 
directions, like oscillations in a stable equilibrium. This 
is the conception of Mr. GJalton,' who compares the devel- 
opment of species with a many-facetted spheroid tumbling 
over from one facet, or stable equilibrium, to another. The 
existence of internal conditions in animals corresponding 
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with such facets is denied by pure Darwinians, but it is 
contended in this work, though not in this chapter, Lliat 
something' may also be said for their existence. 

The considerations brought forward in the last two 
chapters, namely, the difficulties with regard to incipient 
and dosely-similar structures respectively, together with 
paleontological considerations to be noticed later, appear 
to point strongly in the direction of sudden and consider- 
able changes. This is notably the case as regards the 
young oysters already mentioned, which were taken from 
the shores of England and placed in the Mediterranean, 
and at once altered their mode of growth and formed 
prominent diverging rays, like those of the proper Mediter- 
ranean oyster; as also the twenty-nine kinds of American 
trees, all differing from their nearest European allies simi- 
laHy — " leaves less toothed, buds and seeds smaller, fewer 
branchlets," etc. To these may be added other facts given 
by Mr. Darwin. Thus he says, that " climate, to a certain 
extent, directly modifies the form of dogs," ' 

The Rev. R. Everett found that setters at Delhi, though 
most carefully paired, yet had young with " nostrils more 
contracted, noses more pointed, size inferior, and limbs 
more slender," Again, cats at Mombas, on the coast of 
Africa, have short, stiff hairs, instead of fur; and a cat at 
Algoa Bay, when left only eight weeks at Mombas, " un- 
derwent a complete metamorphosis, having paried with its 
sandy-colored fur." ' The conditions of life seem to pro- 
duce a considerable effect on horses, and instances are 
given by Mr. Darwin of pony breeds' having independent- 
ly arisen in different parts of the world, possessing a cer- 
tain similarity in their physical conditions. Also changes 
due to climate may be brought about at once in a second 
ition, though no appreciable modification is shown 
"Animala trncl Plants under Domestication." toI. i., p. BT, 
Ibid., p. il. '■ Ibid., p. 62. 
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tiy the first. Thus " Sir Charles Lyell mentions that some 
Englishmen, engaged in conducting the operations of the 
R«al del Monte Company in Mexico, carried out with thetn 
some greyhounds, of the best breed, to hunt the hares which 
abound in that country. It was found that the greyhounds 
could not support the fatigues of a long chase in this at- 
tenuated atmosphere, and, before they could come up with 
their prey, they lay down gasping for breath ; but these 
same animals have produced whelps, which nave grown up, 
and are not in the least degree incommoded by the want 
of density in the air, but run down the hares with as much 
ease as do the fleetest of their race in this country," " 

We haye here no action of " Natural Selection ; " it 
was not that certain puppies happened accidentally to be 
capable of enduring more rarefied air, and so survived, but 
the offspring were directly modified by the action of sui^ 
rounding conditions. Keither was the change elaborated 
by minute modifications in many successive generations, 
but appeared at once in the second. 

With regard once more to sudden alterations of form, 
Nathusius is said to state positively as to pigs,' that the re- 
sult of common experience and of his experiments was that 
rich and abundant food, given during youth, tends by some 
direct action to make the head broader and shorter. Curi- 
ous jaw appendages often characterize Normandy pigs, ac- 
cording to M. Eudes Deslongchamps. Richardson figures 
these appendages on the old " Irish greyhound pig," and 
they are said by Nathusius to appear occasionally in all the 
long-eared races, Mr. Darwin observes,' " As no wild pigs 
are known to have analogous appendages, we have at pres- 
ent no reason to suppose that their appearance is due to 

' Carpenter's " CoraparatiTe Physiology," p. 987, quoted by Mr. J. J. 
Mur|>hy, "Habit and lutelUgence," vol, i., p. 171. 

' " Animals and Plants under Domestication," vol. i., p. '12. 
' Ibid., p. 76. 
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reversion ; and if this be so, we are forced to admit tha 
somewhat complex, though apparently iiseless structures 
may be suddenly developed without the aid of selection." 
Again, " Climate directly affects the thickness of the skin 
and hair" of cattle." In the English climate an individual 
Porto Santo rabbit ' recovered the proper color of its fur in 
rather less than four years. The effect of the climate of 
India on the turkey is oonsidei-able. Mr. Blyth '" describes 
it as being much degenerated in size, " utterly incapable 
of rising on the wing," of a black color, and " with long 
pendulous appendages over the beak enormously de- 
veloped." Mr. Darwin again tells us that there has sud- 
denly appeared in a bed of common broccoli a peculiar va- 
riety, faithfully transmitting its newly-acquired and remark- 
able characters ; " also that there have been a rapid trans- 
formation and transplantation of American varieties of 
maize with a European variety ; " that certainly " the An- 
con and Manchamp breeds of sheep," and that (all but cer- 
tainly) Niata cattle, turnspit and pug dogs, jumper and 
frizzled fowls, short-faced tumbler pigeons, hook-billed 
ducks, etc., and a multitude of vegetable varieties, have 
suddenly appeared in nearly the same state as we now see 
them." Lastly, Mr. Darwin tells us that there has been 
an occasional development {in five distinct cases) in Eng- 
land of the "japanned" or "black-shouldered peacock," 
{I'avo nigripennis), a distinct species, according to Dr. 
Sclater," yet arising in Sir J, Trevelyan's flock composed 
entirely of the common kind, and increasing, " to the extinc- 
tion of the previoudy-eadaHng breed."" Mr. Darwin's only 
explanation of the phenomena (on the supposition of the 

^ "Animals and Plants under Domesticiition," vol. i., p. ^1. 

' Ibid., p. 114. 1" Quoted, ibid., p. 2t4. " Ibid., |i. 334. 

" Ibid., p. S22. " Ibid., vol ii., p. 414. 

'* Proc. Zool. Son. of London, April 24, 1860. 

'* " Ammala and Plants under Domestication," vol. i., p. 291. 
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Species being distinct) is by reversion, owing to a supposed 
ancestral cross. But be candidly admits, "I have heard of 
no other such case in the animal or vegetable tingdom." 
On the supposition of its being only a variety, he observes, 
"The case is the most remarkable ever recorded of the 
abrupt appearance of a new form, which so closely re- 
sembles a true species, that it has deceived one of the most 
experienced of living ornithologists." 

As to plants, M, C, Naudin " has ^ven the following 
instances of the sudden origination of apparently perma- 
nent forms : " The first case mentioned is that of a poppy, 
which took on a remarkable variation in its fruit — a crown 
of secondary capsules being added to the normal central 
capsule. A field of "such poppies was grown, and M. GOp- 
pert, with seed from this field, obtained still this monstrous 
form in great quantity. Deformities of fems are sometimes 
sought after by fem-growers. They axe now always ob- 
tained by taking spores from the abnormal parts of the 
monstrous fern ; from which spores fems presenting the 
same peculiarities invariably grow. . . . The most remark- 
able case is that observed by Dr. Godron, of Nancy, In 
1861 that botanist observed, among a sowing of Datura 
tahda, the fruits of which are very spinous, a single indi- 
vidual of which the capsule was perfectly smooth. The 
seeds taken from this plant all furnished plants having the 
character of this individual. The fifth and sixth generations 
are now growing without exhibiting the least tendency to 
revert to the spinous form. More remarkable still, when 
crossed with the normal Datura tatula, hybrids were pro- 
duced, which, in the second generation, reverted to the 
original types, as true hybrids do," 

There are, then, abundant instances to prove that con- 
siderable modifications may suddenly develop themselves, 

" Extracted by 3. J, Murphy, vol. I, p. 197, from the Qimrln}'!;/ Jour- 
nal of Science, of October, 186^, p. 521. 
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either due to external conditions or to obscure internal 
causes in the organisms which exhibit them. Moreover, 
these modifications, from whatever cause arising, are capa- 
ble of reproduction — the modified individuals " breeding 

The (juestion is, whether new species have been de- 
veloped by non-fortuitous variations which are insignifi- 
cant and minute, or whether such variations have been 
comparatively sudden, and of appreciable size and impor- 
tance ? Either hypothesis will suit the views here main- 
tained equally well (those views being opposed only to for- 
tuitous, indefinite variations), but the latter is the more re- 
mote from the Darwinian conception, and yet has much to 
be said in ita favor. 

P O ders, with regard to specific origina- 

h h tory" teaches that the change would 

b d n a d derable : it opposes the idea that 

pec e m d by minute and slow degrees." " 

An nna tend y to deviate from parental type, oper- 
atmg through penods of adequate duration," being " the 
most probable nature, or way of operation of the secondary 
law, whereby species have been derived one from the 

Now, considering the number of instances adduced of 
sudden modifications in domestic animals, it is somewhat 
startling to meet with Mr Darwin's dogmatic assertion 
that it is "a Jhlse belief" that natural species have often 
originated in the same abrupt manner. The belief »M«y be 
false, but it is difiicult to see how its fiilsehood can be posi- 
tively asserted 

It IS dLmonstiited b^ Ur Darwin's careful weighings 
and measurements thit though little-used parts in domes- 
tic anim ds jet reduced in weight and somewhat in size, 
" Anitomy of ^ ertebrates," vol. iii., p. 7BS. 
1* Ibid., p. 807. 
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yet tliat they show no inclinatioo to become Inily " rudi- 
mentary structures." Accordingly he asserts " that such 
rudimentary parts are formed " suddenly by arrest of de- 
velopment " in domesticated animals, but in wild animals 
slowly. The latter assertion, however, is a mere assertion ; 
necessary, perhaps, for the theory of " Natural Selection," 
but as yet unproved by facts. 

But why should not these changes take place suddenly 
in a state of nature ? As Mr. Murphy says,°° " It may be 
true that we have no evidence of the origin of wild species 
in this way. But this is not a case in which negative evi- 
dence proves any thing. We have never witnessed the 
origin of a wild species by any process whatever ; and if a 
species were to come suddenly into being in the wild state, 
as the Ancon Sheep did under domestication, how could you 
ascertain the lact ? If the first of a newly-begotten species 
were found, the fact of its discovery would tell notliing 
about its origin. Naturalists would register it as a very 
rare species, having been only oiioe met with, but they 
would have no means of knowing whether it were the first 
or the last of its race." 

To this Mr. Wallace has replied (in hia review of Mr. 
Murphy's work in Nature"), by objecting that sudden 
changes could veiy rarely be useful, because each kind of 
animal is a nicely-balanced and adjusted whole, any one 
sudden modification of which would in most cases be hurt- 
ful unless accompanied by other simultaneous and harmoni- 
ous modifications. If, however, it is not unlikely that there 
is an innate tendency to deviate at certain times, and under 
certain conditions, it is no more unlikely that that innate 
tendency should be a harmonious one, calculated to simul- 
taneously adjust the various parts of the oi^nism to their 

1* " A niinalu and Plants under Domeatioation," vol. il., p. 318. 
™ " Habit and Intelligence," toL i., p. 844. 
" See December 2, 1869, vol. i., p. 132. 
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new relations. Tlie objection as to the sudden abortion of 
rudimentary organs may be similarly met. 

Prof. Huxley seems now disposed to accept the, at least 
occasional, intervention of sudden and considerable varia- 
tions. In Ilia review of Prof. Kiilliker's'^ criticisms, lie 




himself says, "" We greatly suspect that she" (i.e., 
ture) " does make considerable jumps in the way of \ 
tion now and then, and that these saltations give ri 

'^ " Uber die Davwln'sche Sohopfungslheoiie: " eln Vovtrag 
Kiillikor ; LeipaLg, 1864, "" See " Lay SennoDS," p. 342. 
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some of the gaps which appear to exist in the scries of 
known forms." 

In addition to the instances brought forward in the 
second chapter against the minute action of Natural Selec- 
tion, may be mentioned such structures as the wonderfully 
folded teeth of the labyrinthodonts. The marvellously com- 
plex structure of these organs is not merely unaccountable 
as due to "Natural Selection," but its production by insig- 
nificant increments of complexity is hardly less diflicult to 
comprehend. 

Similarly the aborted index of the Potto (Perodicticua) 
is a structure not likely to have been induced by minute 
changes; while, as to "Natural Selection," the reductioil 
of the fore-finger to a mere rudiment is inexplicable in- 
deed I " How this mutilation can have aided in the strug- 




gle for life, we must confess, baffles our conjectures on the 
subject ; for that any very appreciable gain to the individual 
can have resulted from the slightly-lessened degree of re- 
quired nourishment thence resulting (i, e,, from the suppres- 
sion), seems to us to be an almost absurd proposition."" 

Again, to anticipate somewhat, the great group of 
whales (Cetacea) was fully developed at the deposition 
of the Eocene strata. On the other hand, we may pretty 
safely conclude that these animals were absent as late as 
"* " Anatomy of the Lemuroidea," by James MurLe, M. D., and St. 
fieorge Mirart. Trans. Zool. Soc, March, 1836, p. 01 
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tlie latest secondary rocks, so tbat their development could 
not liave been so very slow, unless geological time is (al- 
though we shall presently see there are grounds to believe 
it is not) practically infinite. It is quite true that it is, in 
general, very unsafe to infer the absence of any animal 
forms during a certain geological period, because no re- 
mains of them have as yet been found in the strata then de- 
posited : but in the case of the Cetacea it is safe to do so ; 
for, as Sii Chailes Ly ell remaiks,"' they are animals, the re- 
mims of which are singularly likely to Itaie been pie'ierved 
had tliej existed, m the same nay that tln^ icmaina were 




preserved of the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, which ap- 
pear to have represented the Cetacea during the secondary 
geological period. 

As another example, let ns take the origin of wings, 
such as exist in birds. Here we find an arm, the bones ot 
the hand of which are atrophied and reduced in number, as 
compared with those of most other Vertebrates. Now, if 
the wing arose from a terrestrial or subagrial organ, this 
abortion of the bones could hardly have been serviceable — 
hardly have preserved individuals in the struggle for life. 
If it arose from an aquatic oi^an, like the wing of the pen- 
guin, we have then a singular divergence from the ordinary 

's "Principlea of Geology," last edition, Tol. i., p. 163. 
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vertebrate fin-limb. In the ichthyosaurus, in, the plesio- 
saurus, in the whales, in the porpoises, in the seals, and in 
others, we have shortening of the bones, but no reduction 
in the number either of the fingers or of their joints, which 
are, on the contrary, multiplied in Cetacea and the ichthyo- 
saurus. And even in the turtles we have eight carpal 
bones and five digits, while no finger has less than two 
phalanges. It is diii&cult, then, to believe that the Avian 
limb was developed in any other way than by a compara- 
tively sudden modification of a marked and important kind. 
How, once more, can we conceive the peculiar actions 
of the tendrils of some climbing plants to have been pro- 
duced by minute modifications ? These, according to Mr, 
Darwin,'" oscillate till they touch an object, and then em- 
brace it. It is stated by that observer, that " a thread 
weighing no more, than the thirty-second of a grain, if 
placed on the tendril of the Passiflora gracilis, will cause 
it to bend; and merely to touch the tendiil with a twig 
causes it to bend ; but if the twig is at once removed, the 




tendril soon straightens itself. But the contact of other 
tendrils of the plant, or of the falling of drops of rain, do 
not produce these effects.'" But some of the zoological and 
anatomical discoveries of late years tend rather to diminish 
than to augment the evidence in favor of minute and grad- 

^' Qam-terly Jotaiial of Science, 1868, pp. 23^, 258. 
" "Habit and Intelligence," vol. i., p. 178. 
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ual modification. Thus all naturalists now admit that cer- 
tain animals, which were at one time supposed to be con- 
necting links between groujs, belong altogether to one 
group, arid not at all to the other. For example, the aye- 
aye °' { Ghiromya Madaffoscariensis) was till lately con- 
sidered to be allied to the squirrels, and was often classed 
with them in the rodent order, principally on account of its 
dentition ; at the same time that its afiinities to the lemurs 
and apes were admitted. The tliorotigh investigation into 




its anatomy that has now been made, demonstrates that it 
has no more essential afifinity to rodents than any other le- 
murine creature has. 

's This animal belongs to llie order Primatea, which iududoa man, 
the apes, and the lemurs. The lemurs are the lowev kinds of the order, 
and differ muuh from the apes. They have their headquarters in the 
Island of Maclagaaear. The aye-aye is a lemur, but it differs singularly 
from all its congenei^s, and still more from all apes. In its dentition it 
strongly approximates to the rodent (rat, squirrel, and guinea-pig) order, 
as it has two cutting teeth above, and two below, growing from perma- 
nent pulps, and ic the adult condition haa no oaninoa. 
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Bats were, by the earliest observers, naturally supposed 
to have a close celationship to birds, and cetaceans tofisbes. 
It is almost superfluous to observe that all now agree that 
these mammals make not even an approach to either one 
or other o£ the two inferior classes. 

In the same way It has been recently supposed that 
those extinct flying saurians, the pterodactyls, bad an 
affinity with birds more naarked than any other known ani- 
mals. Now, however, as has been said earlier, it is con- 
tended that not only had they no such close affinity, but 
that other extinct reptiles had a far closer one. 

The amphibia (i. e., frogs, toads, and efts) were long 
considered (and are so still by some) to be reptiles, show- 
ing an affinity to fishes. It now appears that they form 
with the latter one great group — the ichthyopsida of Prof. 
Huxley — which differs widely from reptiles ; while its two 
component classes (fishes and amphibians) are difficult to 
separate from each other in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 

If we admit the hypothesis of gradual and minute mod- 
ification, the succession of organisms on this planet must 
have been a progress from the more general to the more 
special, and no doubt this has been the case in the majority 
of instances. Yet it cannot be denied that sonie of the 
most recently-formed fossils show a structure singularly 
more generalized than any exhibited by older forms ; while 
others are more specialized than are any allied creatures 
of the existing creation. 

A notable example of the former circumstance is offered 
by macrauchenia — a hoofed animal, which was at first sup- 
posed to be a Idnd of great llama (whence its name) — the 
llama being a ruminant, which, like all the rest, has two 
toes to each foot. Now hoofed animals are divisible into 
two very distinct series, according as the number of func- 
tional toes on each hind-foot is odd or even. And many 
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other characters are fotmd to go with this obvious one. 
KvcQ the very earliest Ungulata show this distinction, 
which ia completely developed and marked even in the 
Eocene palteotherium and anoplotherium found in Paris by 
Cuvier. The former of these has the toes odd (perissodac- 
tyl), the other has them even (artiodactyl), 

Kow, the macrauchenia, from the first relics of it which 
were found, was thought to belong, as has been said, to 
the even-toed division. Subsequent discoveries, however, 
seemed to give it an equal daim to rank among the pe- 
rissodactyl forms. Others, again, inclined the balance of 
probability toward the artiodactyl. Finally, it appears that 
this very recently extinct beast presents a liighly-generaTized 
type of structure, raiiting in one organic form both artio- 
dactyl and perissodactyl characters, and that in a manner 
not similarly found in any other known creature living, or 
fossil. At the same time the differentiation of artiodactyl 
and perissodactyl forms existed as long ago as in the 
period of the Eocene ungulata, and tliat in a marked de- 
gree, as has been before observed. 

Again, no armadillo now living presents nearly so re- 
markable a specialty of structure as was possessed by the 
extinct glyptodon. In that singular animal the spinal col- 
umn had most of its joints fused together, forming a rigid 
cylindrical rod, a modification, as far as yet known, abso- 
lutely peculiar to it. 

In a similar way the extinct machairodus, or sabre- 
toothed tiger, is characterized by a more highly differ- 
entiated and specially carnivorous dentition than is shown 
by any predacious beast of the present day. The special- 
ization is of this kind : The grinding teeth (or molars) of 
beasts are divided into premolars and true molars. The 
premolars are molars which have deciduous vertical prede- 
cessors (or milk-teeth), and any which are in front of such, 
1 such and the canine tooth. The true molars 
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are those placed behind the molars having deciduous verti- 
cal predecessors. Now, as a dentition becomes more dis- 




tinctly carnivorous, so the hindmost molars and the fore- 
most premolars disappear. In the esisting cats this pro- 
cess is carried so far that in the upper jaw only one true 
molar is left on each side. In the machairodus there is no 
iipper true molar at all, while the premolars are reduced to 
two, there being only these two teeth above, on each side, 
behind the canine. 

Now, with regard to these instances of early specializa- 
tion, as also with regard to the changed estimate of the 
degrees of affinity between forms, it is not pretended for a 
moment that such facts are irreconcilable with " Natural 
Selection." Nevertheless, they point in an opposite direc- 
tion. Of course not only is it conceivable that certain 
antique types arrived at a high degree of specialization 
and then disappeared ; but it is manifest they did do so. 
Still the fact of this early degree of excessive specialization 
tells to a certain, however small, extent against a progress 
through excessively minute st«ps, whether fortuitous or 
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not ; as also does the distinctness of forms formerly sup- 
posed to constitute connecting links. For, it must not 
be forgotten that, if species have manifested themselves 
generally by gradual and minute modifications, then the 
absence, not in one, but in all cases, of such connecting 
links, is a phenomenon which remains to be accounted for. 
It appears then that, apart from fortuitous changes, 
there are certain difficulties in the way of accepting ex- 
tremely minute modifications of any kind, although these 
difSculties may not be insuperable. Something, at all 
events, is to be said in favor of the opinion that sudden 
and appreciable changes have, irom time to time, occurred, 
however they may have been induced. Marked ra/ies have 
undoubtedly so arisen (some striking instances having been 
here recorded), and it is at least conceivable that such may 
be the mode of specifio manifestation generally, the pos- 
sible conditions as to which will be c 
chapter. 
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Wtat is Maint by Ibc Fhroac '■ apeciflo Stablllly ; " snch StatiBty to bo espeotod a 
priori, or else Con^ersble Changes at onee.— Eapldiy-lnoreaaSig Dlffionity of In- 
tettsilylng Bace GhaTsoters ; Alleged Causes of tliis Fbenomeiioii ; probably aa In- 
tfimsL Cause cooperates. — A Certain Defiulten^s Id YariaUooe. — Mr. Dorwlo ad- 
ndts tte Prindple of Speclflo StaMli^ to Certain Cases of tTnequal Variability.— 
tie Goose.— The Peacwlt.—ThB Guinea-KiwL— EsoepUonal Causes of Variation 
under Doinestiaition.— Aliejod Tendency to Karerston.— loatancaa.— St«ri!Uj of 
Hybrids.— Prepotaioy of Poilen of same Species, bnt of JMfferent Knee.— Mortallly 
in Yftang Galiinaeeons Hyljiida. — A Bar to iDtormlxtaro «dsta Eomewbere.<~ 
Gninea-plgE. — Sannusry and CondDsioQ. 

As was observed in the preceding chapters, arguments 
may yet be advanced in fitvor of the opinion that species 
are stable (at least in the intervals of their comparatively 
sudden successive manifestations) ; that the organic world 
consists, according io Mr. Galton'a before-mentioned con- 
ception, of many faceted spheroids, each of which can re- 
pose upon any one facet, but, when too much disturbed, 
rolls over till it finds repose in stable equilibrium upon 
another and distinct facet. Something, it is here con- 
tended, may be urged, in favor of the existence of such 
facets — of such intermitting conditions of stable equUib- 
rium. 

A view as to the stability of species, in the intervals of 
change, has been weU expressed in an able article, before 
quoted from, as follows : ' "A given animal or plant ap- 
pears to be contained, as it were, within a sphere of varia- 
' Nbrt/i BrUiiA Jlaiim, New Series, vol. tU., Marcb, 186"?, p. 233, 
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tion : one individual lies near one portion of tlie surface ; 
another individual, of tlie same species, near another part 
of the surface ; the average animal at the centre. Any in- 
dividual may produce descendants varying in any direction, 
but is more likeJy to produce descendants varying toward 
the centre of the sphere, and the variations in that direction 
will be greater in amount than the variations toward the 
surface." This might be taken as the representation of the 
normal condition of species (i, e., during the periods of re- 
pose of the several facets of the spheroids), on that view 
which, as before said, may yet be defended. 

Judging the organic world from the inorganic, we might 
expect, a priori, that ea«h species of the former, like crys- 
tallized species, would have an approximate limit of form, 
and even of size, and at the same time that the organic, 
like the inorganic forms, would present modifications in 
correspondence with surrounding conditions ; but that these 
modifications would be, not minute and insignificant, but 
definite and appreciable, equivalent to the shifting of the 
spheroid on to another facet for support. 

Mr, Murphy says," " Crystalline formation is also de- 
pendent in a very remaikable way on the medium in which 
it takes place." " Beudant has found that common salt, 
crystallizing from pure water, forms cubes ; but if the water 
contains a little boracic acid, the angles of the cubes are 
truncated. And the Eev. E. Craig has found that carbon- 
ate of copper, crystallizing from a solution containing sul- 
phuric acid, forms hexagonal tubular prisms ; but if a little 
ammonia is added, the form changes to that of a Jong, rec- 
tangular prism, with secondary planes in the angles. If a 
little more ammonia is added, several varieties of rhombic 
octahedra appear ; if a little nitric acid is added, the rec- 
tangular prism appears again. The changes take place not 
by tlie addition of new crystals, but by changing the growth 
' '■ Habit and latelligenoe," Yol. i., p. 16. 
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of the original ones." These, however, may be said to be 
the same species, after all ; but recent researches by Dr. H. 
Charlton Bastian seem to show that mo:3ifications iu the 
conditions may result in the evolution of forms so diverse 
as to constitute different organic species. 

Mr, Murphy observes' that "it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that the various forma of fungi which are character- 
istic of particular situations are not really distinct species, 
but that the same germ will develop into different forms, 
according to the soQ on which it falls ; " but it is possible 
to interpret the facta differently, and it may be that these 
are the manifestations of really different and distinct spe- 
cies, developed according to the different and distinct cir- 
cumstances in which each is placed. Mr. Murphy quotes 
Dr. Carpenter' to the effect that "no Pacdnla but the 
Ihteeinia rosm is found upon rose-bushes, and this is seen 
nowhere else ; Omygena exigua is said to be never seen 
but on the hoof of a dead horae ; and ImHa fdi7ia has 
oiily been observed upon the dung of eats, deposited in 
humid and obscure situations." He adds, " We can scarce- 
ly believe that the air is full of the germs of distinct spe- 
cies of fungi, of which one never vegetates until it falls on 
the hoof of a dead horse, and another, till it falls on cat's 
dung in a damp and dark place." This is true, but it does 
not quite follow that they are necessarily the same species, 
if, as Dr. Bastian seems to show, thoroughly different and 
distinct organic forms ' can be evolved one from another 
by modifying the conditions. This observer has brought 
forward arguments and facts from which it would appear 
that such definite, sudden, and coi^iderable transforma- 
tions may take place in the lowest organisms. If such is 
really the case, we might expect, a priori, to find in the 

» " Habit and InteTligence," vol. i., p. 203. 
* " Comparativo Phyaiology," p. 214, uote. 
' See Nature, June wid July, 1870, Hos. 33, 36, 37, pp. 170, 193, 219. 
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higliest organisms a tendency (mucli more jmpeded and 
rare in, Ita manifestations) to similarly appreciable and 
sudden changes, under certain stimuli ; but a tendency to 
continued stabUity, under normal and ordinary conditions. 
The proposition tliat species have, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a definite limit to their variability, is largely sup- 
ported by facts brought forward by the zealous industry of 
Mr. Darwin himself. It is imquestionable that the degrees 
of variation which have been arrived at in domestic ani- 
mals have been obtained more or less readily in a moderate 
amount of time, but that further development in certain 
desired directions is in some a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and in others appears to be all but, if not quite, an impos- 
sibility. It is also unquestionable that the degree of di- 
vergence which has been attained in one domestic species 
is no criterion of the amount of divergence which has been 
attained in another. It is contended on the other side that 
we have no evidence of any limits to variation other than 
those imposed by physical conditions, such, e. g., as those 
which determine the greatest degree of speed possible to 
any animal (of a given size) moving over the earth's 
face ; also it is said that the differences in degree of c! 
shown by different domestic animals depend in great meas- 
ure upon the abundance or scarcity of individuals subjected 
to man's selection, together with the varying direction and 
amount of his attention in different cases ; finally, it is said 
that the changes found in Nature are within the limits to 
which the variation of domestic animals extends — it being 
the case, that when changes of a certain amount have oc- 
curred to a species under nature, it becomes another species, 
or sometimes two or more other species by divergent varia- 
tions, each of these species being able again to vary and 
diverge in any useful direction. 

But the fact of the rapidly-increasing difficulty found in 
producing, by ever such careful selection, any further ex- 
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tremc in some change already carried very far (sucii as the 
tail of the "£intailed pigeon," or the crop of the "pouter"), 
is certainly, so far as it goes, on the side of the existence 
of definite limits to variability. It is asserted, in reply, 
that phyeiolo^cal conditions of health and life may bar any 
such further development* Thus, Mr, Wallace says ° of 
these developments : " Variation seems to have readied its 
limits in these birds. But so it has in nature. The fao- 
tail has not only more tatl-feathers than any of the tliree 
hundred and forty esisting species of pigeons, but more 
than any of the eight thousand known species of birds, 
Tliere is, of course, some limit to the number of feathers 
of which a tail useful for flight can consist, and in the fan- 
tail we have probably reached that limit. Many birds have 
the cesophagus, or the skin of the neck, more or less dilata- 
ble, but in no known bird is it so dilatable as in the pouter 
pigeon. Here again the possible limit, compatible ■with a 
healthy existence, has probably been reached. In like man- 
ner, the difference in the size and form of the beak in the va- 
rious breeds of the domestic pigeon, is greater than that be- 
tween the extreme forms of beak in the various genera and 
sub-families of the whole pigeon tribe. From these facts, and 
many others of the same nature, we may fairly infer that, 
if rigid selection were applied to any organ, we could, in a 
comparatively short time, produce a much greater amount 
of change than that which occurs between species and spe- 
cies in a state of nature, since the differences which we do 
produce are often comparable with those which exist be- 
tween distinct genera or distinct families." 

But, in a domestic bird like the fantail, where Natural 
Selection does not come into play, the tail-feathers could 
hardly be limited by " utility for flight," yet two more tail- 
feathers could certainly exist in a fancy breed, if " utility for 
flight " were the only obstade. It seems probable that the 
' "Natural SelecUou," p. 293, 
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real barrier is an internal one in the nature of tlie organism, 
and the existence of Bueh is just what is contended for in 
this chapter. As to the differences between domestic races 
being greater than those between species, or even genera, 
tliat is not enough for the argument. For, upon the theory 
of "Natural Selection" all birds have a common origin, 
from which they diverged by infinitesimal changes, so that 
we ought to meet with suEBcient changes to warrant the 
belief that a hornbill could be produced from a humming^ 
bird, proportionate time being allowed. 

But not only does it appear that there are barriers which 
oppose change in certain directions, but- that there are posi- 
tive tendencies to development along certain special lines. 
In a bird which has been kept and studied like the pigeon, 
it is difficult to believe tliat any remarkable spontaneous 
variations would pass unnoticed by breeders, or that they 
would fiiil to be attended to and developed by some one 
fancier or other. On the hypothesis of indefinite varia- 
bility, it is then hard to say why pigeons with bills like 
toucans, or with certain feathers lengthened like those of 
trogans, or those of birds of paradise, have never been pro- 
duced. This, however, is a question which may be settled 
by experiment. Let a 'pigeon be bred with a bill like a 
toucan's, and with the two middle tail-feathers lengthened 
like those of the king-bird of paradise, or even let indi- 
viduals be produced which exhibit any marked tendency 
of the kind, and indefinite variability shall be at once con- 
ceded. 

As yet, all the changes which have taken place in pigeons 
are of a few definite kinds only, such as may be well con- 
ceived to be compatible with a species possessed of a cer- 
tain inherent capacity for considerable yet definite varia- 
tion, a capacity for the ready production of certain degrees 
of abnormality, which then cannot be further increased, 

Mr. Darwin himself has already acquiesced in the prop- 
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osition here maintained, inaEinucli as he distinctly afBrms 
the existence of a marked internal barrier to change in cer- 
tain cases. And if this is admitted in one case, the prin- 
ciple is conceded, and it immediately becomes probable 
that such internal barriers exist in all, although enclosing 
a much larger field for variation in some cases than in 
others. Mr. Darwin abundantly demonstrates the variabil- 
ity of dogs, horses, fowls, and pigeons, but he none the less 
shows clearly the veiy small extent to which the goose, the 
peacock, and the guinea-fowl have varied.' Mr. Darwin at- 
tempts to explain this iact as regards the goose by the ani- 
mal being valued only for food and feathers, and from no 
pleasure having been felt in it on other accounts. He adds, 
however, at the end the striking remark,' which concedes 
the whole position, " but the goose seems to have a sin- 
gularlt/ iT^/kssible organisation." This is not the only 
place in which such expressions are used. He elsewhere 
makes use of phrases which quite harmonize with the con- 
ception of a normal specific constancy, but varying greatly 
and suddenly at intervals. Thus he speais ° of a whole 
organisation seeming to have become plastic, and tenMng 
to 4^art from, the parental type. That different organ- 
isms should have different degrees of variability, is only 
what might have been expected a priori from the exisl> 
ence of parallel differences in inorganic species, some of 
these having but a single form, and others being poly- 
morphic. 

To return to the goose, however, it may be remarked 
that it is at least as probable that its fixity of character is 
the cause of the neglect, as the reverse. It is by no means 
unfair tS assume that Jmd the goose shown a tendency to 
vary similar in degree to the tendency to variation of the 

■" " Animals and Planta under Domestication," toI. i., pp. 289-29B. 
= " Origin of Species," Btb edit., 1803, p. 45. 
> Ihid., p. 18. 
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fowl or pigeon, it would have recen ed ittoiitinii at once 
on that account. 

As to the peacock it is excused on the i)Ieas (1), that 
the individuals maintained are so few in numbei, and (3) 
that its beauty is so great it can hardly be improved. But 
the individuals maintained !Mve not been too few for the in- 
dependent origin of the black-shouldered form, or for the 
supplanting of the commoner one by it. As to any neglect 
in selection, it can hardly be imagined that with regard to 
this bird (kept as it is all but exclusively for its beauty), 
any spontaneous beautiful variation in color or form would 
have been neglected. On the contrary, it would have been 
seized upon with avidity and preserved with anxious care. 
Yet apart from the blaok-shouldered and white varieties, no 
tendency to change has been known to show itself. As to 
its being too beautiful for improvement, that is a proposi- 
tion which can h^dly be maintained. Many consider the 
Javan bird as much handsomer than the common peacock, 
and it would be easy to suggest a score of improvements as 
regards either species. 

The guinea-fowl is excused, as being " no general favor- 
ite, and scarcely more common than the peacock ;" but Mr. 
Darwin himself shows and admits that it is a noteworthy 
instance o£ constancy under very varied conditions. 

These instances alone (and there are yet others) seem 
sufficient to estabKsii the assertion that degree of change is 
different in different domestic animals. It is, then, some- 
what unwarrantable in any Darwinian to assume that all 
wild animals have a capacity for change similar to that ex- 
isting in some of the domestic ones. It seems more reason- 
able to assert the opposite, namely, that i^ as Mr. Darwin 
says, the capacity for change is different in different domes- 
tic animals, it must surely be limited in those which have 
it least, and a fortiori limited in wUd animals. 

Indeed, it cannot be reasonably maintained that wild 
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species certainly vary as much aa do domestic races ; it 13 
possible that they may do so, but at least this has not beea 
yet shown. Indeed, the much greater degree of variation 
among domestic animals than among wild ones is asserted 
over and over again by Mr, Darwin, and his assertions ai^ 
supported by an overwhelming mass of facts and instances. 

Of course it may be asserted that a tendency to indefi- 
nite change exists in all cases, and that it is only the circum- 
stances and conditions of life which modify the effects of 
this tendency to change so as to produce such different 
results in difierent cases. But assertion is not proof, and 
this assertion has not been proved. Indeed, it may be 
eijually asserted (and the statement is more consonant with 
some of the facts given), that domestication in certain an- 
imals induces and occasions a capacity for change which is 
wanting in wild animals — the introduction of new causes 
occasioning new effects. For, though a certain degree of 
variability (normally, in all probability, only oscillation) ex- 
ists in all organisms, yet domestic ones are exposed to new 
and different causes of variability, resulting in such striking 
divergencies as have been observed. Not even in this latter 
case, however, is it necessary to believe that the variability 
is indefinite, but only that the small oscillations become in 
certain instances intensified into large and conspicuous ones. 
Moreover, it is possible that some of our domestic animals 
have been in part chosen and domesticated through possess- 
ing variability in an eminent degree. 

That each species exhibits certain oscillations of struct- 
ure is admitted on all hands. Mr, Darwin asserts that this 
is the exhibition of a tendency to vary which is absolutely 
indefinite. If this indefinite variability does exist, of course 
no more need be said. But we have seen that there are 
\ a priori and a posteriori against it, while the 
e of variations in certain domestic animals greater 
n degree than the differences between many wild species. 
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is no argument in favor of its existence, until it can be 
sliown that tlie causes of variability in tlie one case are tlie 
same as in the other. An argument against it, however, 
may be drawn from the fact that certain animals, though 
placed under the influence of those exceptional causes of 
variation to which domestic animals are subject, have yet 
never been known to vary, even in a degree equal to that 
in which certain wild kinds have been ascertained to vary. 

In addition to this immutability of character in some 
animals, it is undeniable that domestic varieties have little 
stability, and much tendency to reversion, whatever be the 
true explanation of such phenomena. 

In controverting the generally received opinion as to 
" reversion," Mr. Darwin has shown that it is not all breeds 
which in a few years revert to the original form ; but he 
has shown no more. Thus, the feral rabbits of Porto Santo, 
Jamaica, and the Falkland Islands, have not yet so reverted 
in those several localities." Nevertheless, a Porto Santo 
rabbit brought to England reverted in a manner the most 
striking, recovering the proper color of its fur "in rather 
less than four years." " Again, the white silk fowl, in our 
climate, "reverts to the ordinary color of the common fowl 
in its skin and bones, due care having been taken to pre- 
vent any cross." " This reversion taking place in spite of 
careful selection, is very remarkable. 

Numerous other instances of reversion are given by Mr, 
Darwin, both as regards plants and animals ; among othei 
the singTilar fact of bud reversion." Tlie curiously-recu; 
ring development of black sheep, in spite of the most cai 
ful breeding, may also be mentioned, though, perhaps, 
reversion has no part in the phenomenon. 

These facts seem certainly to tell in favor of limited 

'" "Animals and Plants under Domestication," vol. i., p. 115. 
" Ibid., vol. )., p. Hi. " Ibid., vol. i, p. 243 

■3 Ibid,, TOl. ii., p. 301. 
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variability, wliile the cases of non-reveraion do not contra- 
dict it, as it is not contended that all species have the same 
tendency to revert, but rather that their capacities in this 
respect, as well as for change, are different in different 
kinds, so that often reversion may only show itself at the 
end of very long periods indeed. 

Yet some of the instances given as probable or possible 
causes of reveieion by Mr. Darwin, can hardly be such. He 
cites, foi example, the occasional presence of supernumerary 
digits in man " Foi this notion, however, he is not re- 
sponsible, as he lests his remark on the authority of a pas- 
sage published bj Prof. Owen, Again, he refers" to "the 
greater frequency of a monster proboscis in the pig than 
in any other animal." But with the exception of the pe- 
culiar muzzle of the Saiga (or European antelope), the 
only known proboscidian Ungulates are the elephants and 
tapirs, and to neither of these has the pig any close affinity. 
It is rather in the horse than in the pig that w^e might look 
for the appearance of a reversionary proboscis, as both the 
elephants and the tapirs have the toes of the hind-foot of 
an odd number. It is true that the elephants are generally 
considered to form a group apart from both the odd and the 
even toed Ungulata, But of the two, their affinities with 
the odd-toed division are more marked. " 

Another argument in favor of the, at least intermitting, 
constancy of specific forms and of sudden, modification, may 
be drawn from the absence of minute transitional forms, but 
this will be considered in the next chapter. 

'* " Animiila and Plants ander Domeatloatlon," toL ii., p. 10. 

" Ibicl., ToL it, p. 67. 

" This has been shown by my late friend Mr. H. N. Turner, Jr., in 
an esoellent paper by him in the " Proceedings of tbe Zoological Society 
for 1849," p, 147, The untimely death, through a dissecting wound, of 
this most promising young naturalist, was a very great loss to zoological 
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It remains now to notice in favor of specific stabilityj 
that the objection drawn from physiological difference be- 
tween "species" and "races" still exists unrefuted. 

Mr. Darwin freely admits difficulties regarding the ste- 
rility of different species when crossed, and shows satis- 
factorily that it could never have arisen from the action of 
" Natural Selection." He remarks" also: "WitJisomefew 
exceptions, in the case of plants, domesticated varieties, 
Bucb as those of the dog, fowl, pigeon, several fruit-trees, 
and culinary vegetables, which differ from each other in 
temaJ characters more than many species, are perfectly 
tile when crossed, or even fertile in escess, while closely- 
allied species are almost invariably in some degree sterile. " 

Again, after speaking of " the general law of good being 
derived from the intercrossing of distinct individuals of the 
same species," and the evidence of the pollen of a distinct 
'eariety or race is prepotent over a flower's oivn pollen, adds 
the very significant remark, " " When distinct species are 
crossed, the case is directly the reverse, for a plant's own 
pollen is almost always prepotent over foreign pollen." 

Again he adds : " "I believe from observations commu- 
iiicated to me by Mr. Hewitt, who has had great experience 
in hybridizing pheasants and fowls, that the early death of the 
embryo is a very frequent cause of sterility in first crosses. 
Mr, Salter has recently given the results of an examination 
of about five hundred eggs produced from various crosses 
between three species of Gallus and their hybrids. The 
majority of these eggs had been fertilized, and in the ma- 
jority of the fertUized eggs the embryos either had been 
partially developed and had then aborted, or had become 
nearly mature, but the young chickens had been unable to 
break through the shelL Of the chickens which were born, 

" "Animals and Planis under Domesticiition," vol. ii., p. 180. 
18 "Origin of Species," Bth edit., 1869, p. 115. 
"Ibid, p. 322. 
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more than fouir-fifthB died within the first few days, or at 
latest weeks, ' without any obvious cause, apparently from 
mere inability to live,' so that from five hundred eggs only 
twelve chickens were reared. The early death of hybrid 
embryos probably occurs in like manner with plants, at least 
it is known that hybrids raised from very distinct species 
are sometimes weak and dwarfed, and perish at an early 
age, of which fact Max Wichura has recently given some 
striking cases with hybrid willows." 

Mr. Darwin objects to the notion that there is any 
special sterility imposed to check specific intermixture and 
change, saying,'" " To grant to species the special power 
of producing hybrids, and then to stop their further propa- 
gation by different degrees of sterility, not strictly related 
to the facility of the first union between their parents, seems 
a strange arrangement," 

But this only amounts to saying that the author him- 
self would not have so acted had he been the Creator. A 
" strange arrangement " must be admitted anyhow, and all 
who acknowledge teleology at all, must admit that the 
strange arrangement was designed. Mr. Darwin says, as 
to the sterility of species, that the cause lies exclusively in 
their sexual constitution ; but all that need be aiJirmed is 
that sterility is brought about somehow, and it is undenia- 
ble that " crossing" is cheeked. All that is contended for 
is that there is a bar to tlie intermixture of species, but not 
oibreeds; and if the conditions of the generative products 
are that bar, it is enough for the argument, no special kind 
of barring action being contended for. 

He, however, attempts to account for the modification 
of the sexual products of species as compared with those 
of varieties, by the exposure of the former to more uniform 
conditions during longer periods of time than those to which 
varieties are exposed, and that as wild animals, when cap- 
s" " Orif^n of ^eeies," Btb edit., ISSi), p. 314. 
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turecl, are often rendered sterile by captivity, eo the influ- 
ence of union 'witli another species may produce a similar 
efl^ct. It seems to the author an unwarrantable assump- 
tion that a cross with what, on the Darwinian theory, can 
only be a slightly-diverging descendant of a common par- 
ent, should produce an effect equal to that of captivity, 
and consequent change of habit, as well as considerable 
modification of food. 

No clear case has been given by Mr. Darwin in which 
mongrel animals, descended from the same undoubted spe- 
cies, have been persistently infertile inter se; nor any clear 
case in which hybrids between animals, generally admitted 
to be distinct species, have been continually fertile inter se. 

It is true that facts are brought forward tending to 
establish the probability of the doctrine of Pallas, that spe- 
cies may sometimes be rendered fertile by doniestication. 
But even if this were true, it woiald be no approximation 
toward proving the converse, i, e,, that races and varieties 
may become sterile when wild. And whatever may be the 
preference occasionally shown by certain breeds to mate 
with their own variety, no sterility is recorded as resulting 
from unions with, other varieties. Indeed, Mr. Darwin re- 
marks," " With respect to sterihty from the crossing of 
domestic races, I know of no well-ascertained case with ani- 
mals. This fact (seeing the great difference in structure 
between some breeds of pigeons, fowls, pigs, dogs, etc.) 
is extraordinary when contrasted with the sterility of many 
closely-allied natural species when crossed." 

It has been alleged that the domestic and wild guinea- 
pig do not breed together, but the specific identity of these 
forms is very problematical. Mr. A. D. Bartlett, superin- 
tendent of the Zoological Gardens, whose experience is 
so great, and observation so quick, believes them to be de- 
cidedly distinct species. 

" " Animals and Plants under Domestication," vol. Si., p. 104. 
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rhi s, then, it seems that a certain normal specific sta<- 
bility m species, accompanied by occasional sudden and 
consideiable modifications, might be expected a priori 
Irom what we know of crystalline inorganic forms and from 
whit we miy anticipate with regard to the lowest organic 
ones This presumption is strengthened by the knowledge 
of the increasing difficulties which beset any attempt to 
indefinitely intensify any race characteristics. The obsta- 
des to this indefinite intensification, as well as to certain 
Imcs of variation in certain cases, appear to be not only 
external, but to depend on internal causes or an internal 
cause "W e have seen that Mr. Darwin himself implicitly 
admits the principle of specific stability in asserting the 
singular inflexibility of the organization of the goose. We 
have also seen that it ig not fair to conclude that all wild 
races can vary as much as the most variable domestic ones. 
It has also been shown that there are grounds for believing 
in a tendency to reversion generally, as it is distinctly pres- 
ent in certain instances. Also that specific stability is con- 
firmed by the physiological obstacles which oppose them- 
selves to any considerable or continued intermixture of 
species, while no such barriers oppose themselves to the 
blending of varieties. All these considerations taken to- 
gether may fairly be considered as strengthening the belief 
that specific manifestations are relatively stable. At the 
same time the view advocated in this book does not depend 
upon, and is not identified with, any such stability. All 
that the author contends for is that specific manifestation 
takes place along certain lines, and according to law, and 
not in an exceedingly minute, indefinite, and fortuitous 
manner. Finally, he cannot but feel justified, from all 
that has been brought forward, in reiterating the open- 
ing assertion of this chapter that something is still to be 
said for the view which maintains that species are stable, 
at least in the intervals of their comparatively rapid suc- 
cessive manifestations. 
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Tv.u r.claflnna of 8ii,.,.ka W nmc— So Evidence of Piat EHStenua of Minntnly- 
mtcrmeilialfl Foims -whoa auoL might be expected a pHoH.—Bats, PJerodae- 
tjls, Dlnoasurls, and BiidB.— Ichthj-osnnria. Clielonla, end Anouro.— Horaa An- 
aeBtcy— labjTinthodoiits and Trilobiles.— Two Subdivltons of th9 Seeoni Bola- 
tum of Bpedes to Tuna— Sir 'VflllliuH ThomaoH's Vlows^Piobable Period re- 
quired Kir Ultlimil* Speoiflo Bvohition from PrimLUve AnceBtnd Pon][ia.--fieo- 
metricsl Inoreaae of Time reqnired tor Bnpidly-innltipljiiiE Increase of Strnotural 
PlftorenceB, — Probaeeie Moufcej.— Time required tor Dcpo^Hou of SUvta uecea- 
saiy tor Dai^wlDlan Evolntion.— High Orgflniifltlon of Silurian l^irma of LLtfe.— 
Absence of Foaslls In Oldest Eocka.-.-3iummir7 and OonclueLoD. 

Two considerations present themselves with regard to 
the necessary relation of species to time if the theory of 
" Natural Selection " is valid and sufficient. 

Tlie first is with regard to the evidences of the past ex- 
istence of intermediate forms, their duration and succession. 

The second is with regard to the total amount of time 
required for the evolution of all organic forms from a few 
original ones, and the bearing of other sciences on tliis 
qupstion of time. 

As to the first consideration, evidence is as yet against 
the modification of species by " Natural Selection " alone, 
because not only are minutely transitional forms generally 
absent, but they aie absent in oases where we might cer- 
tainly a priori have expected them to be present. 

Now it has been said:' "If Mr. Darwin's theory be 
true, the number of varieties differing one from anotlicr a 

' Morlh British Setiieia, New Series, toL yii., March, 1S67, p. 317. 
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very little must have been indefinitely great, so great 
indeed as probably fav to exceed the nuaaber o£ individuals 
which have existed o£ any one variety. If this be true, it 
would be more probable that no two specimens preserved as 
fossils should be of one variety than that we should find a 
great many specimens collected from a very few varieties, 
provided, of course, the chances of pr^ervation are equal 
for all individuals," "It is really strange that vast num- 
bers of perfectly similar specimens should be found, the 
chances against their perpetuation as fossils are so great ; 
but it is also very strange that the specimens should 
be so exactly alike as they are, if, in fact, they came and 
vanished by a gradual change." 

Mr, Darwin attempts ° to show cause why we should 
believe a priori that intermediate varieties would exist in 
lesser numbers than the more extreme forms; but though 
they would doubtless do so sometimes, it seems too much 
to assert that they would do so generally, still less univer- 
sally. Now little less than universal and very marked 
inferiority in numbers would account for the absence of 
certain series of niinutely intermediate fossil specimens. 
The mass of paleoatological evidence is indeed overwhelm- 
ingly against minute and gradual modification. It is true 
that when once an animal has obtained powers of flight its 
means of diffusion are indefinitely increased, and we might 
expect to find many relics of an agrial form and few of its 
antecedent state — with nascent wings just commencing 
their suspensory power. Yet had such a slow mode of 
origin, as Darwinians contend for, operated exclusively in 
all cases, it is absolutely incredible that birds, bats, and 
pterodactyls, should have left the remains they have, and 
yet not a single relic be preserved in any one instance of 
any of these different forma of wing in their incipient and 
relatively imperfect functional condition ! 

' "Ori^n of Species," atli edit., 186(1, p. 212. 
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Whenever the remains o£ bats have been found they 
have presented the exact type of existing forms, and there 
is as yet no indication of the conditions of an incipient ele- 
vation from tiie ground. 

The pterodactyls, again, though a numerous group, are 
all trae and perfect pterodactyls, though surely some of 




the many incipient forms, ■which on the Darw na tl eory 
have existed, must have had a good chance of preservation 
As to birds, the only notable instance in which d s ^ 
eries recently made appear to fill up an important ! atu s 
the interpretation given by Prof. Huxley ' to the re a ns 
of Dinosaurian reptiles, and which were not ce 1 i the 
third chapter of this work. The learned professor has (as 
also has Prof. Cope in America) shown that ii lerj npor 
tant and significant points the skeletons of the Iguanodon 
and of its allies approach very closely to that existing in 
the ostrich, emeu, rhea, etc. He has given weighty rea- 
sons for thinking that the line of affinity between birds and 

^ See also the Popular Seieacc Eeviem for July, 1868, 
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reptiles passes to the birds last named from the Dinosauria 
rather than frym the Pterodactyls, through Archeopteryx- 
like forms to the ordinary birds. Finally, he has thrown 
out the suggestion that the celebrated footsteps left by 
some extinct three-toed creatu" es on the very ancient sand- 
stone of Connecticut were ms de, not, as hitherto supposed, 
by true birds, but by more or less ornithic reptiles. But 
even supposing all that is asserted or inferred on this sub- 
ject to be fully proved, it would not approach to a demon- 
stration of specific origin by minute modification. And 
though it harmonizes well with "Natural Selection," it is 
equally consistent with the rapid and sudden development 
of new specific forms of life. Indeed, Prof, Huxley, with a 
laudable caution and moderation too little observed by 
some Teutonic Darwinians, guarded himself carefully from 
any imputation of asserting dogmatically the theory of 
" Natural Selection," while upholding fully the doctrine of 
evolution. 

But, after alJ, it is by no means certain, though very 
probable, that the Connecticut footsteps were made by 
very ornithic reptiles, or extremely sauroid birds. And it 
must not be forgotten that a completely carinate ' bird (the 
Archeopteryx) existed at a time, when, as yet, we have no 
evidence of some of the Dinosauria having come into being. 
Moreover, if the remarkable and minute similarity of the 
coracoid of a pterodactyl to that of a bird be merely the 
result of function, and no sign of genetic affinity, it is not 
inconceivable that pelvic and leg resemblances of Dinosau- 
ria to birds may be functional likewise, though such an ex- 
planatioa is, of course, by no means necessary to support 
the view maintained in this book. 

But the number of forms represented by many individ- 
uals, yet by no transitional ones, is so great, that only two 

* A bird with a keeled breastbone, such aa almost all esjsting birds 
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or three can be selected as examples. Thus those remark- 
able fossil reptiles, the Ichthyosauria and Plesiosaivria, ex- 






^^<; 




tended, through the secondary period, probably over the 
greater part of the globe. Yet no singie transitional form 
has yet been met with in spile of the multitudinous indi- 
viduals pr^erved Agdjn, \\ith llieu modem icpiescnta- 




tives, the Cetacea, one or two aberrant forms alone have 
been found, but no series of transitional ones indioating 
minutely the line of descent. This gxoiip, the whales, is a 
very marked one, and it is curious, on Darwinian principles, 
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lint so few inst inces tending to mtlic ite its mode of origin 
should ht^e presented themselves Here, as in the bats, 
wi might sunlv txp ot th^t &ome relics of unquestionably 
inupient attjTes oi its devekpniLnt would have been left. 




The singular order Chelonia, including the tortoises, 
turtles, and terrapins (or fresh-water tortoises), is another 
instance of an extreme form without any, as yet known, 
transitional stages. Another group may be finally men- 
tioned, viz., the frogs and toads, anourous Batrachians, of 
which we have at present no relic of any kind linking them 
on to the Eft group on the one hand, or to reptiles on the 

The only instance in which an approach toward a series 
of nearly-related forms has been obtained ia the existing 
horse, its predecessor Hipparion, ilnd other extinct forms. 
But even here there is no proof whatever of modification 
by minute and infinitesimal steps; a fortiori no approach 
to a proof of modification by " Natural Selection," acting 
upon indefinite fortuitous variations. On the contrary, the 
series is an admirable example of successive modification 
in one special direction along one beneficial line, and the 
teleologist must here be allowed to consider that one mo- 
tive of this modification (among probably an indefinite 
number of motives inconceivable to us) was the relation- 
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slijp in ■which the liorse was to stand to the Iiiiman inh!ibit^ 
ants of this planet. These extinct forms, as Prof. Owen 
remarks,' " differ from each other in a greater degree than 
do the horse, zebra, and ass," which are not on!y good 
zoological species as to form, but are species physiologi- 
cally, L e., they cannot produce a race of hybrids fertile 
inter se. 

As to the mere action of surrounding conditions, the 
same professor remarka:" " Any modification affecting the 
density of the soil might so far relate to the changes of 
limb-structure, as that a foot with a pair of small hoofs, 
dangling by the sides of the large one, like those behind 
the cloven hoof of the ox, would cause the foot of Hip- 
parion, e. g., and a fortiori the broader based three-hoofed 
foot of the Palffiothere, to sink less deeply into swampy 
soil, and be more easily withdrawn than the more conccn- 
tratively simplified and specialized foot of the horse. Rhi- 
noceroses and zebras, however, tread together the arid 
plains of Africa in the present day; and the horse has 
multiplied in that half of America where two or more 
kinds of tapir still exist. That the continents of the 
Eocene or Miocene periods were less diversified in respect 
of swamp and sward, pampas, or desert, than those of the 
Pliocene period, has no support from observation or anal- 
ogy." 

Not only, however, do we feil to find any traces of the 
incipient stages of numerous very peculiar groups of ani- 
mals, but it is undeniable that there are instances which 
appeared at first to indicate a gradual transition, yet which 
instances have been shown, by further investigation and dis- 
coverj', not to indicate truly any thing of the kind. Thus 
at one time the remains of Labyrinthodonts, which, up till 
then, had been discovered, seemed to justify the opinion 
that, as time went on, forms had successively appeared 

' " Aiiiitomy of Vertebnitca," vol. iii„ p. 71)2. ' Ibid., p, 793. 
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with more and more complete segmentation and ossifica- 
tion of the backbone, whiRh, in the earliest forms, was (as 
it is in the lowest iislies now) a soft, continuous rod or 




notochord. Now, howe^ei, it is considered probable that 
the soft backboned Labynnthodon Archegosaurus was an 
immature or larial form,' while Labynnthodon ts, with com- 
pletely developed \ ertebru have been found to exist among 
the very eai-lieat forma yet discovered The same may be 
said regarding the eyes of the trilobites, some of the oldest 
forms having been found as well furnished in that respect 
as the very last of the group which has left its remains ac- 
cessible to observation. 

Such instances, however, as well as the way in which 
marked aod special forms (as the Pterodactyls, etc., before 
referred to) appear at once in and similarly disappear from 
the geological record, are of course explicable on the Dar- 
winian theory, provided a sufficiently enormous amount of 
past time be allowed. The alleged extreme, and probably 
great, imperfection of that record may indeed be pleaded 
in excuse. But it is an excuse.' Nor is it possible to deny 

■" Aa 0. tadpole ia the hirvalform <A a frog. 

' As Prof. Hu.'iley. with his oharaeteristie candor, full)' admitted in 
his lecture oa the Diiiosauria before reft^rrcd to. 
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the a priori probability of the preservation of at least a 
few initvutely transitional forms in. some instances if eveiy 
species without exception has arisen exclusively by such 
minute and gradual transitions. 

It remains, then, to turn to the other considerations 
with regard to the relation of species to time: namely (1), 
as to the total amount of time allowable by other sciences 
for organic evolutiou ; and (3) the proportion existing, on 
Darwinian principles, between the time anterior to the ear- 
lier fossils, and the time since ; as evidenced by the pro- 
portion between the amount of evolutionary change during 
the latter epoch and that which must have occurred ante- 
Sir William Thomson has lately ' advanced arguments 
from three distinct lines of inquiry, and agreeing in one ap- 
proximate result. The three lines of inquiry were — 1. The 
action of the tides upon the earth's rotation, 3. The prob- 
able length of time during which the sun has illuminated 
this planet ; and 3. The temperature of the interior of the 
earth. Tlie result arrived at by these investigations is a 
conclusion tiiat the existing state of things on the earth, 
life on the earth, all geological history showing continuity 
of life, must bo limited within some such period of past 
time as one hundred million years. The first question 
which suggests itself, supposing Sir W. Thomson's views 
to be correct, is, Is this period any thing like enough for 
the evolution of all organic forms by " Natural Selection ? " 
The second is, Is this period any thing like enough for the 
deposition of the strata which must have been deposited if 
all oiganic forms have been evolved by minute steps, ac- 
cording to the Darwinian theory ? 

In the first place, as to Sir William Thomsom's views, the 
author of this book cannot presume to advance any opin- 
ion ; but the fact that they have not been refuted, pleads 
» " Transactions of the Geological Soeietj of Glasgow," yoL iiL 
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strongly in their favor when we consider how much they 
tell against the theory of Mr, Darwin. The last-named 
author only remarks that " many of the elements in the cal- 
culation are more or less doubtful." " and Pro£ Huxley " 
does not attempt to refute Sir W. Thomson's arguments, 
but only to show cause for suspense of judgment, inasmuch 
as the facts may be capable of other explanations. 

Mr, Wallace, on the other hand,'" seems more disposed 
to accept them, and, after considering' Sir William's objec- 
tions and those of Mr, CroU, pnta the probable date of the 
beginning of the Cambrian deposits " at only twenty-four 
million years ago. On the other hand, he seems to consid- 
er that specific change has been more rapid than generally 
supposed, and exceptionally stable during the last score or 
so of thousand years. 

Now first, with regard to the time required' for the evo- 
lution of all organic forms by merely accidental, ndnute, 
and foituitous variations, the useful ones o£ which have 
been preserved. 

Mr Murphy " is distinctly of opinion that there has not 
been time enough. He says; "I am inclined to think that 
geological time is too short for the evolution of the higher 
forms of life out of the lower by that accumulation of im- 
perceptibly slow variations, to which alone Darwin as- 
cribes the whole process." 

" Darwin justly mentions the greyhound as being equal 
to any natural species in the perfect coordination of its 
parts, ' all adapted for extreme ileetness and for running 
down weak prey.' " " Yet it is an artificial species (and 
not physiologicaUy a species at all), formed by long-con- 
ic "Origin of Spenies," 6th edit., p. 354. 

" See his address to the Geological Society, on February 19, 1869. 

" See Nature, vol. i., p, 399, February 17, 1870. 

" Ibid., Tol, i., p. 45+. 

" "Habit and Intelligence," rol. i., p. S14. 
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tiiiuod selection, under domestication; and there is no 
reason to suppose that any of the variations which have 
been selected to form it have been other than gradual and 
almost imperceptible. Suppose that it has taken five hun- 
dred years to form the greyhound out of his wolf-like an- 
cestor. This is a mere guess, but it gives the order of the 
magnitude." Now, if so, " how long would it take to ob- 
tain an elephant from a protozoon, or even from a tadpole- 
like fish f Ought it not to take much more than a million 
times SIS long ? " " 

Mr. Darwin " would compare with the natural origin of 
a species " unconscioiis selection, that is, the preservation 
of the most useful or beautiful animals, with no intention 
of modifying the breed." He adds : " But by this process 
of unconscious selection, various breeds have been sensibly 
changed in the course of two or three centuries." 

" Sensibly changed ! " but not formed into " new spe- 
cies." Mr. Darwin, of course, could not mean that species 
generally change so rapidly, which would be strangely at 
variance with the abundant evidence we have of the stabil- 
ity of animal forms as represented on Egyptian monuments 
and as shown by recent deposits. Indeed, he goes on to 
say ; " Species, however, probably change much more slow- 
ly, and within the same country only a few change at the 
same time. This slowness follows from all the inhabitants 
of the same country being already so well adapted to each 
other, that places in the polity of Nature do not occur until 
after long intervals, when changes of some kind in the 
physical conditions, or through immigration, have occurred, 
and individual differences and variations of the right na- 
ture, by which some of the inhabitants might be better 
fitted to their new places under altered circumstances, 
might not at once occur." This is true, and not only will 
" " Habit and rntelligenoe," vol. L, p, 845. 
18 " Origin of Species," 5th edit, p. 363. 
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these changes occur at distant intervals, hut it must be 
home in mind that in tracing hack an animal to a remote 
ancestry, we pass through modifications of such rapidly-in- 
creasing number and importance that a geometrical pro- 
gression can alone indicate the increase of periods which 
such profound alterations would require for their evolution 
through " Natural Selection" only. 

Thus let us take for an example the proboscis monkey 
of Borneo {Serntiopit/teous nasalis). According to Mr, Dar- 
win's own opinion, this form might have been " sensibly 
changed " in the course of two or three centuries. Accord- 
ing to this, to evolve it as a true and perfect species one 
thousand years would be a very moderate period. Let 
ten thousand years be taken to represent approximately the 
period of substantiaDy constant conditions-, during which 
no considerable change would be brought about. Now, if 
one thousand years may represent the period required for 
the evolution of the species S. naaalh, and of the other 
species of the genus Semnopithecus, ten times that period 
should, I think, be allowed for the differentiation of that 
genus, the African Cercopithecus, and the other genera of 
the family SimiidiB— the differences between the genera 
being certainly more than tenfold greater than those 
between the species of the same genus. Again, we may 
perhaps taterpoae a period of ten thousand years' com- 
parative repose. 

For the differentiation of the families Simiidas and 
Cebidas — so very much more distinct and different than any 
t(vo genera of either femily — a period ten times greater 
should, I believe, be allowed than that required for the 
evolution of the subordinate groups. A similarly increasing 
ratio should be granted for the successive devdopments of 
the difference between the Lemuroid and the higher forms 
of primates ; for those between the original primate and 
other root-forms of placental mammals ; for those between 
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primary placental and implacental mammals, and perhaps 
also tor the divergence of the most ancient stock of these 
and of the monotremes, for in all these cases modifications 
of structure appear to increase in complexity in at least 
that ratio. Finally, a vast period must be granted for the 
development of the lowest mammalian type from the prim- 
itive stock of the whole vertebrate sub-kingdom. Sup- 
posing this primitive stock to have arisen directly from a 
very lowly-organized animal indeed (such as a nematoid 
worm, or an ascidian, or a jelly-fish), yet it is not easy to 
l>elieve that less than two thousand million years would 
be required for the totality of animal development by no 
other means than minute, fortuitous, occasional, and inter- 
mitting variations in all conceivable directions. If this be 
even an approximation to tlie truth, then there seem to be 
strong reasons for believing that geological time is not suifi- 
cient for such a process. 

The second question is, whether there has been time 
enough for the deposition of the strata which must have 
been deposited, if all organic forms have been evolved 
according to the Darwinian theory ? 

Now this may at first seem a question for geologists 
only, but, in fact, in this matter geology must in some re- 
spects rather take its time from zoology than the reverse ; 
for if Mr. Darwin's theory be true, past time, down to the 
deposition of the Upper Silurian strata, can have been but a 
very small fraction of that during which strata have been 
deposited. For when those Upper Silurian strata were 
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brata there were fishes not belonging to the lowest but to 
the very highest groups which are known to have ever been 
developed, namely, the Elasmobranohs (the highly-organ- 
ized fchirl s and riys), and the Ganoids a group now poorly 
represented, but for whi(,h the sturgeon may stand a= a 
type, and which m -luny important respects more nearly 
resemble highei Vertebra ta than do the oidmaij or 




B. Doraal aspect. 



osseous fishes. Fishes in which the ventral fins are placed 
in front of the pectoral ones (i.e., jugular fishes) have been 
generally considered to bo comparatively modem forms. 
But Prof. Huxtey has kindly informed me.that he has dis- 
covered a jugular fish in the Permian deposits. 

Among the molluscous animals we have members of 
the very highest known class, namely, the Cephalopods, or 
cuttle-fish class ; and among articulated animals we find 
Trilobites and Euryptciida, which do not belong to any 
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incipient worm-liko group, but are distinctly differentiated 
Crustacea of no low form. 

We have in all these animal types nervous systems 
differentiated on distinctly different patterns, fully-fonned 
organs of circulation, digestion, excretion, and generation, 
complexly-constructed eyes and other sense organs; in fact, 
all the most elaborate and complete animal structures built 
up, and not only once, for in the fishes and mollusca we 
have (as described in the third chapter of tliis work) the 
coincidence of the independently-developed organs of 
sense attaining a nearly simUar complexity in two quite 
distinct forms. If, then, so small an advance has been 
m;ide in fishes, moUusks, and anthropods, since the Upper 
Silurian deposits, it will probably be within the mark to 
consider that the period before those deposits (during which 
all these organs would, on the Darwinian theory, have 
slowly built up their different perfections and complexities) 
occupied time at least a hundredfold greater. 

Now it will be a moderate computation to allow 
35,000,000 years for the deposition of the strata down to 
and including the Upper SUurian, If, then, the evolution- 
ary work done during this deposition only represente a 
hundredth, part of the sum total, w e shall requiie 
3,500,000,000 (two thousand five hundred million) years 
for the complete development of the whole animal kingdom 
to its present state. Even one-quarter of this, however, 
would far exceed the time which physics and aatronomy 
seem able to allow for the completion of the proces"*. 

Finally, a difficulty exists as to the leason of thp ab- 
sence of rich fos^liferous deposits in the oldest strata— 
if life was then as abundant and varied as, on the Darwinian 
theory, it must have been. Mr. Darwin himself admits " 
"the case at present must remain inexplicable; and may 
be truly urged aa a valid argument against the views" 
entertained in his book. 

" "Origin of Species," ath edit., p. S81. 
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Thus, then, we find a wonderful {and, on Darwinian 
principles, an all but inexplicable) absence of minutely 
transitional forms. All the most marked groups, bats, 
pterodactyls, chelonians, ichthyosauria, anoura, etc, appear 
at once upon the scene. Even the horse, the animal whose 
pedigree has been probably best preserved, affords no 
conclusive evidence of specific origin by infinitesimal, 
fortuitous variations; whUe some forms, as the labyrintho- 
donte and trilobites, which seemed to exhibit gradual 
change, are shown by further investigation to do nothing 
of the sort. As regards the time retiuirud for evolution 
(whether estimated by the probably minimum period re- 
quired for orgunio change, or for the deposition of strata 
which accompanied that change), reasons have been sug- 
gested why it ia likely that the past history of the earth 
does not supply «s with enough: First, because of the 
prodigious increase in the importance and number of 
differences and modifications which we meet with as we 
traverse successively greater and more primary zoological 
groups ; and, secondly, because of the vast series of strata 
necessarily deposited if the period since the Lower Silurian 
marks but a small fraction of the period of organic evolution. 
Finally, the absence or rarity of fossils in the oldest rocks 
is a point at present inesplicable, and not to be forgotten 
or neglected. 

Now all these difficulties are avoided if we admit that 
new forms of animal life of all degrees of complexity ap- 
pear from time to time with comparative suddenness, be- 
ing evolved according to laws in part depending on sur- 
rounding conditions, in part internal — similar to the way in 
which crystals {and, perhaps from recent researches, the 
lowest forms of life) build themselves up according to the 
internal laws of their component substance, and in harmony 
and correspondence with all environing influences and 
conditions. 
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The study of the distribution of animals over the eartli's 
Burfece presents us with many facts having certain not 
unimportant bearings on the question of specific origin. 
Among these are instances which, at least at first sight, 
appear to conflict with the Darwinian theory of " Natural 
Selection." It is not, however, here contended that such 
facta do by any means constitute by themselves obstacles 
which cannot be got over. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
imagine any obstacles of the kind which could not be sur- 
mounted by an indefinite number of terrestrial modifica- 
tions of surface — submergences and emergences — junctions 
and separations of continents in all directions and combina- 
tions of any desired degree of frequency. All this being 
supplemented by the intercalation of armies of eiiemies, 
multitudes of ancestors of all kinds, and myriads of con- 
necting forms, whose raiaon d^^tre may be simply their 
utility or necessity for the support of the theory of "Natu- 
ral Selection." 
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Nevertheless, when brought in merely to supplement 
and accentuate considerations and arguments derived from 
other sources, in that case difficulties connected with the 
geographical distribution of animals are not without sig- 
nificance, and are worthy of mention even though, by them- 
selves, they constitute but feeble and more or less easily 
explicable puzzles which could not alone sufSce either .to 
sustain or to defeat any theory of specific organization. 

Many facts as to the present distribution of animal life 
over the world are very readily explicable by the hypothe- 
sis of sligiht elevations and depressions of larger and 
smaller parts of its surface, but there are others the exist- 
ence of which it is much more difficult so to explain. 

The distribution either of animals possessing the power 
of flight, or of Inhabitants of the ocean, is, of course, easily 
to be accounted for; the difficulty, if there is reaily any, 
must mainly be with strictly terrestrial animals of mod- 
erate or small powers of locomotion and with inhabit- 
ants of fresh water. Mr. Darwin himself observes,' " In 
regard to fish, I believe that the same species never occur 
in the fresh waters of distant continents." Now, the au- 
thor is enabled by the labors and through the kindness of 
Dr. Gtlntber, to show that this belief cannot be maintained ; 
he having been so obliging as to call attention to the fol- 
lowing facts with regard to fish-diatribution. These facts 
show that though only one species which is absolutely and 
exclusively an inhabitant of fresh water is as yet known to 
be found in distant continents, yet that in several other 
instances the same species is found in the fresh water of 
distant continents, and that very often the same ^emte Js 
so distributed. 

The genus Mmlacembelua belongs to a family of fresh- 
water Indian fishes, Eight species of this genus are de- 

' " Origin of Specie's," Btli edit. 1869, p. 463. 
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scribed by Dr. Gunther in Iiis catalogue,' These forms ex- 
tend from Java and Borneo on the one hand, to Aleppo on 
the other. Nevertheless a new species (M. cryptaoanthus) 
haa been described by the same author,' which is an in- 
habitant of the Camaroon country of Western Africa. He 
observes : " The occurrence of Indian forms on the West 
Coast of Africa, such as Penophthalmus, Psethta, Masto 
oembdus, is of the highest interest, and an almost new fact 
in our knowledge of the geographical distribution of fishes." 
Ophioe^halus, again, is a truly Indian genus, there 
being no less than twenty-five species,' all from the fresh 
waters of the East Indies. Yet Dr. Gunther informs me 
that there is a specie in the Upper Nile and in West 

The acanthopterygian family {I^abyrinihici) contains 
nine fresh-water genera, and these are distributed between 
the East Indies and South and Central Africa. 

The Carp fishes (Cypronoids) are found in India, Afiica, 
and Madagascar, but there are none in South America. 

Thus existing fresh-water fishes point to an immediate 
connection between Africa and India, harmonizing with 
what we learn from Miocene mammalian remains. 

On the other hand, the CharacinidiS (a family of the 
physostomous fishes) are found in Africa and South Amer- 
ica, and not in India, and even its component groups are 
so distributed, — namely, the Tetragonopterina' and the 



Again, we have similar phenomena in that almost ex- 
clusively fresh-water group the Silnroids. 

' See his Catalogue of Acanthopterjginn Fishes in the British Mu- 
seum, to!, iii., p. B40. 

' Proc. ZooL Soe., 1867, p. 102, and Ann. Mag, of Nat. Hist. vol. ss., 
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Thus the genera Olftrias ' Meterobranchus ' aro found 
both in Africa and the East Indies, Plotosus is found in 
Africa, India, and Australia, and tbe species J". anguiUaris ' 
has been brought frum both China and Morefcon Bay. 
Here, therefore, we have the same species in two distinct 
geographical regions. It is, however, a coast fiah, which, 
t'lough entering rivers, yet lives in the sea. 

Eutropiua '" is an African genus, but E. ohtAMirostris 
comes from India. On the other hand, Amiurus is a North 
American form; but one species, A. CatUotiensis," comes 
from China, 

The genus Q-alaxias " has at least one species common 
to New Zealand and South America, and one common to 
South America and Tasmania. In this genus we thus liave 
an absolutely and completely fresh-water form of the very 
same species distributed between different and distinct geo- 
graphical regions. 

Of the lower fishes, a lamprey, Mordaaia mordax," is 
common to South Australia and Chili ; while another form 
of the same family, namely, Geotna Chiknsis" is found 
not only in South America and Australia, but in New Zea- 
land also. These fishes, however, probably pass part of 
their live3 in the sea. 

We thus certainly have several species which are com- 
mon to the fresh waters of distant continents, although it 
cannot be certainly affirmed that they are exclusively and 
entirely fresh-water fishes throughout all their lives except 
in the case of Galaxias. 

Existing forma point to a close union between South 
America and Africa on the one hand, and between South 
America, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, on the 
other ; but these unions were not synchronous any more 

' See Catalogue, vol. ili., p. 13. " Ibid., p. 21, 

' Ibid., vol v., p. 24. '" Ibid., p. 6a, " Ibid., p, 100. 

" Ibid., voL vL, 208. "^ Ibid., vol. viii., p. 501. " Ibid,, p. B09. 
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than the unions indicated between India and Australia, 
China and Australia, China and North America, and India 
and Africa. 

Pleuiodnnt lizarda are such as have the teeth attached 
bj then- sides to the innei surfice of the jaw, in contiadis 
tinction to acrodont hzaids, which have the bases of their 
teeth inchylosed to the summit of the margin of the jaw 




(SlioivliiS' 



Now pleurodont iguanian lizards abound in the South 
American region ; but nowhere else, and are not as yet 
known to inhabit any part of the present Continent of Africa. 
Vet pleurodont liaards, strange to say, are found in Mada- 
gascar, This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as we have 
no evidence yet of the existence in Madagascar o£ fresh- 
water fishes common to Africa and South America. 

Again, that remarkable island Madagascar is the home 
of very singular and special insectivorous beasts of the 
genera Centetes, Ericulus, and Echinops; while the only 
other member of the group to which they belong is Solen- 
odon, which is a resident in the West Indian Islands, Cuba, 
and Hayti, The connection, however, between the West 
Indies and Madagascar must surely have been at a time 
when the great lemurine group was absent ; for it is diffi- 
cult to understand the spread of siich a form as Solenodon, 
and at the same time the non-extension of the active le- 
murs, or their utter extirpation, in such a congenial locality 
as the West Indian Archipelago. 
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The close connection of South America and Australia 
is demonstrated (on tlie Darwinian thc-ry), not only from 
the marsupial fauna of both, but also from the frogs and 
toads which respectively inhabit those, regions. A truly 
remarkable similarity and parallelism exist, however, be- 
tween certain of the same animals inhabiting Southwest- 
era America and Europe. Tims Dr. GUntlier has de- 
scribed '° a frog from Chili by the name of caeotus, which 
singularly resembles the European bombinator. 




Again of the salmons, two genera from South America, 
New Zealand, and Australia, are analogous to European 
salmons. 

In addition to this may be mentioned a quotation from 
Prof. Dana, given by Mr, Darwin," to the efifect that " it is 

" Proc. Zoo!. Soc, 1868, p. 482. 

" "Origin of Speciee," Sth edit,, 1869, p. 4u4. 
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certainly a wonderful fact that New Zealand should have 
a closer vesemblance in its Crustacea to Great Britain, its 
antipode, than to any other part o£ the world : " and Mr, 
Darwin adds : " Sir J. Richardson also speaks of the reap' 
pearance on the shores of New Zealand, Tasmania, etc., of 
northern forms of fish. Dr. Hooker informs me that 
twenty-five species of algaa are common to New Zealand 
and to Europe, but have not been found in the intermedi- 
ate tr<)pical seas." 

Many more examples of the land could easDy be 
brought, but these must sufllice. As to the last-mentioned 
cases, Mr. Darwin explains them by the influence of the 
glacial epoch, which he would extend actually across the 
equator, and thus account, among other things, for the 
appearance in Chili of frogs having close genetic relations 
with European forms. But it is difficult to understand the 
persistence and preservation of such exceptional forms with 
the extirpation of all the others which probably accom- 
panied them, if so great a migration of northern kinds had 
been occasioned bv the glacial epoch. 

Mr. Darwin candidly says," "I am fe.r from supposing 
that all difficulties in regard to the distribution and afffni- 
ties of the identical and allied species, which now live so 
widely separated in the North and South, and sometimes 

on the intermediate mountain-ranges, are removed," 

" We cannot say why certain species and not others have 
migrated ; why certain species have been modified and 
have given rise to new forms, while others have remained 
unaltered," Again he adds : " Various difficulties also re- 
main to be solved ; for instance, the occurrence, as shown 
by Dr, Hooker, of the same plants at points so enormously 
. remote asEerguelen Land, New Zealand, and Fuegia; but 
icebergs, as suggested by Lyell, may have been concerned 
in their dispersal. The existence, at these and other dis- 

''■ " Origin of Spei;iea," Btli udit., j). 4Sa 
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tant points of the soutlierii liemispliere, of species which, 
though distinct, belong to genera, exclusively confined to 
the south, is a more remarkable case. Some of these spe- 
cies are so distinct that we cannot suppose that there has 
been time since the commencement of the last glacial period 
for their migration and subsequent modification to the ne- 
cessary degree." Mr. Darwin goes on to account for these 
facta by the probable existence of a rich antarctic flora in a 
warm period anterior to the last glacial epoch. There are 
indeed many reasons for thinking that a southern conti- 
nent, rich in living forms, once existed. One such reason 
is the way in which struthious birds are, or have been, dis- 
tributed around the antarctic region : as the ostrich in 
Africa, the rhea in South America, the emeu in Australia, 
the apteryx, dinornis, etc., in New Zealand, the epiomis in 
Madagascar, Still the existence of such a land would 
not alone explain the various geographical cross-relations 
which have been given above. It would not, for example, 
account for the resemblance between the erustacea or fishes 
of New Zealand and of England. It would, however, go 
far to explain the identity (specific or generic) between 
fresh-water and other forms now simultaneously existing 
in Australia and South America, or in either or both of 
these, and New Zealand. 

Again, mutations of elevation small and gradual (but 
frequent and intermitting), through enormous periods of 
time — ^waves, as it were, of land rolling many times in 
many directions — might be made to explain many difficul- 
ties as to geographical distribution, and any cases that re- 
mained would probably be capable of explanation, as being 
isolated but allied animal forms, now separated indeed, but. 
being merely remnants of extensive groups which, at an 
earlier period, were spread over the suriaf e of the earth. 
Thus none of the facts here given are any serious difficulty 
to the doctrine of " evolution," but it is contended in this 
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book that if other conaiderationa render it improbable tbat 
tlie manifeetatiun of the successive forms of life liaa been 
brought about by minute, indefinite, and fortuitous varia- 
tions, then these facts as to geographical distribution in- 
tensify that improbability, and are &o far worthy of attcn- 

All geographical difBcultii f tl k d nld be evaded 
if we could concede the pr b b 1 ty t the independent 
origin, in different localities, f th ganic forms in 

animals high in the scale of n t '^ 1 ■ causes must 

produce ^milar results, and n w a n 1 a 'e been lately 
adduced for believing, as regards the lowest organisms, 
that the same forms can arise and manifest themselves inde- 
pendently. The diiSculty as to higher animals is, how- 
ever, much greater, as (on the theory of evolution) one 
acting force must always be the ancestral history in each 
case, and this force must always tend to go on acting in the 
same groove and direction in the future as it has in the past. 
So that it is difficult to conceive that individuals, the ances- 
tral history of which is- very different, can be acted upon by 
all influences, external and interna!, in such diverse ways 
and proportions that the results (unequals being added to 
unequalg) shall be equal and similar. Still, though highly 
improbable, this cannot be said to be impossible ; and if 
there is an innate law of any kind helping to determine spe- 
cific evolution, this may more or leas, or entirely, neutralize 
or even reverse the effect of ancestral habit. Thus, it is quite 
conceivable that a pleurodont lizard might have arisen in 
Madf^ascar in perfect independence of the similarly-formed 
American lacertilia : just as certain teeth of carnivorous 
and insectivorous marsu|»al animals have been seen most 
closely to resemble those of carnivorous and insectivorous 
placental beasts ; just as, again, the paddles of the Cetacea 
resemble in the fe.ct of a multiplication in the number of 
the phalanges, the many-jointed feet of extinct marine rep- 
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tiles, and as the beak of the cuttle-fish or of the tadpole 
resembles that of birds. We have already seen (in Chapter 
IIL) that it is impossible, upon any hypothesis, to escape 
admitting the independent origins of closely-similar forms. 
It may be that they are both more frequent and more im- 
portant than is generally thought. 

That dosely-similar structures may arise without a 
genetic relationship has been lately well urged by Mr. Eay 
Lankester." He has brought this notion forward even as 
regards the bones of the skull in osseous fishes and in mam- 
mals. He has done so on the ground that the probable 
common ancestor of mammals and of osseous fishes was a 
vorfcbrate animal of so low a type that it could not be sup- 
posed to have possessed a skull diiFerentiated into distinct 
bony elements — even if it was bony at all. If this was so, 
then the cranial bones must have had an independent origin 
in each class, and in this case we have the most strikingly 
harmonious and parallel results from independent actions. 
For the bones of the skull in an osseous fish are so closely 
conformed to those of a mammal, that " both types of skull 
exhibit many bones in common," though "in each type 
some of these bones acquire special arrangements and very 
difierent magnitudes." " And no investigator of homologies 
doubts that a considerable number of the bones which form 
the skull of any osseous fish are distinctly homologous with 
the cranial bones of man. The occipital, the parietal, and 
frontal, the bones which surronad the internal ear, the 
vomer, the premaxilla, and the quadrate bones, may be given 
as examples. Now if such close relations of homology can 
be brought about independently of any but the most remote 
genetic affinity, it would be rash to afiirm dogmatically that 
there is any impossibility in the independent origin of such 
forms as centetes and solenodon, or of genetically distinct 

'B See Ann, and Mag. of Nat. Hist., July, 1870, p. 3'?. 

" Prof. Huiley's Lectures on the Elements of Comp. Anat,, p. 1S4. 
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batrachians, as similar to each other as are some of the frogs 
of South America and of Europe. At the aame time sucl) 
phenomena must at present be considered as very improb- 
able, from the action of ancestral habit, as before stated. 

We have seen, then, that the geographical distribution 
of animals presents difficulties, though not insuperable ones, 
for the Darwinian hypothesis. If, however, other reasons 
against it appear of any weight — if, especially, there is 
reason to believe that geological time has not been sufficient 
for it, then it will be well to bear in mind the facts here 
enumerated. These facts, however, are not opposed to 
the doctrine of evolution ; and if it could be established 
that closely-similar forms had really arisen in complete in- 
dependence one of the other, they would ratlier tend to 
strengthen and to support that theory. 
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probaMty of on Analogous Law of Speciflo Ori^itlon. 

That concrete whole which is spoken of as " an indi- 
vidual" (such, e. g., as a bird or a lobster) is formed of a 
more or less complex aggregation of parts which are 
actually (from whatever cause or causes) grouped together 
in a harmonious interdependency, and which have a, multi- 
tude of complex relations among themselves. 

The mind detects a certain number of these relations 
88 it contemplates the various component parts of an 
individual in one or other direction — as it follows up 
different lines of thought. These perceived relations, 
though subjective, as relations, have nevertheless an 
objective foundation as real parts, or conditions of parts, of 
real whol^ ; they are, therefore, true relations — such, e. g., 
as those between the right and left hand, between the hand 
and the foot, etc 

The component parts of each concrete whole have also 
a relation of resemblance to the parts of other concrete 
wholes, whether of the same or of different kinds, as the 
resemblance between the hands of two men, or that between 
the hand of a man and the fore-paw of a oat. 
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Now, it is here contended that the relationships borne 
one to another, by various component parts, imply the exist- 
ence of some innate, internal condition, conveniently spoken 
of as a power or tendency, which is quite as mysterious as is 
any innate condition, power, or tendency, resulting in the 
orderly evolution of successive specific manifestations. 
These relationships, as also this developmental power, will 
doubtless, in a certain sense, be somewhat further explained 
as science advances. But the result will be merely a 
shifting of the inexplicability a point backward, by the 
intercalation of another step between the action of the 
internal condition or power and its external result. In the 
mean time, even if by " Natural Selection " we could elimi- 
nate the puzzles of the "origin of species," yet other 
phenomena, not less remarkable (namely, those noticed in 
this chapter), would still remain iinexplained and as yet 
inexplicable. It is not improbable that, could we arrive at 
the causes conditioning all the complex inter-relations 
between the several parts of one animal, we should at the 
same time obtain the key to unlock the secrets of specific 
origination. 

It is desirable, then, to see what facts there are in 
animal organization which point to innate conditions 
(powers and tendencies) , as yet unexplained, and upon which 
the theory of " Natural Selection " is unable to throw any 
explanatory light. 

The fects to be considered are the phenomena of 
" homology," and especially of serial, bilateral, and vertical 
homology. 

The word " homology " indicates such a relation between 
two parts that they may be said in some sense to be " the 
same," or at least " of similar nature." This similarity, 
however, does not relate to the use to which parts are put, 
but only to their relative position with regard to other parts, 
or to their mode of origin. There are many kinds of homol- 
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ogy,' but it is only necessary to consider tlie tliree kinds 
above enumerated. 

The term " homologous " may be applied to parts in two 
individual animals of different kinds, or to different parts of 
the same individual. Thus "the rig-ht and left hands," or 
" joints of the backbone," or " the teeth of the two jaws," 
are homologous parts of the same individual. Bnt the arm 
of a man, the fore-leg of the horse, the paddle of the whale, 
and the wing of the bat and the bird are all i 




parts, yet of another kind, i. e., they are the same parts 
existing in animals of different species. 

On the other hand, the wing of the humming-bird and 
the wing of the humming-bird moth are not homologous at 
all, or in any sense ; for the resemblance between them 
consists solely in the use to which they are put, and ia 
therefore only a relation of analogy. There is no relation 
of homology between them, because they have no common 
resemblance as to their relations to surrounding parts, or 
as to their mode of origin. Similarly, there is no homology 

' For an enumeration of the more ohTlous homologioal relationships 
Bee Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist, for August, 1870, p. 118. 
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between the wing of the bat and that of the fljing- 

for the latter is formed of certain ribs, aud not of hmb- 

bones. 

Homology may be further cUstinguished into (1) a rela- 
tionship which, on evolutionary principles, would be due to 
descent from a common ancestor, as the homological rela- 
tion between the arm-bone of the horse and that of tbe ox, 
or between the singular aiikle-boues of tlie tsvo Icmurine 




(SlmwlDg tho elongated riba ivhieh Bupport tlie flitiing mgan.) 

genera, cheirogaleus and galago, and which relation has 
been termed by Mr. Eay I^nbester " homogeny ; ' and (2) 
a relationship induced, not derived — such as exists between 
parts closely similar in relative position, but with no 
genetic affinity, or only a remote one, as the homological 
relation between the chambers of the heart of a bat and 
those of a bird, or the similar teeth of the thylacine and 
' Sea Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., July, 1870. 
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leliti Ti lip Mr. Ray 



"Serial liomology ' is a leHtion of resemblance exiiting' 
between two or moie paits pl^w^d m seii^ one behind the 
other iu the same individual Examples of such homologues 




arc the ribs, or joints of the backbone of a horse, < 
limbs of a centipede. The latter anunal is a strildng ( 
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ample of serial homology. The body (except at its two 
ends) consists of a longitudinal series of similar segments 
Each segment supports a pair of limbs, and the appendages 
of all the segments (except as before) are completely alike 
A less complete case of serial homology is presented by 
Crustacea (animals of the crab class), notably by the squilla 
and by the common lobster. In the latter animal we have 




a six-jointed abdomen (the so-called tail), in front of which 
is a large solid mass (the cephalo-thorajs), terminated ante- 
riorly by a jointed process (the rostrum). On the under 
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surface of the liod) ■vi e find a quantity of movable append- 
ages, buch aiL, e g , tellers (Fig, 9), jaws (Figs, 6, 7 
and 8), foot>-3dws (Fig &), claws and legs (Figs. 3 and 4) 
beneath the cephalo thorax , and flat processes (Fig, 2), 
' beriLdth tiie so-called tail or abdo^ 




Now, these various appendages are distinct and differ- 
ent enough as we see them in the adult, but thej' all appear 
in the embryo as buds of slmUar form and size, and the 
thoracic lirabs at first consist each of two members, aa the 
swimmerefs alwavs do. 
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This sliows wliat great differences may exist in size, in 
form, and in function, between parts which 
) developmentaliy the same, for all these 
appendages are modifications of one common 
kind of structure, which becomes differently 
modified in different situations ; in other words, 
they are serial homologues. 

The segments of the body, as they follow 
le behind the other, are also seiially alike, 
4 is plainly seen In the abdomen or tail. In 
the cepbalo-thorax of the lobster, however, 
this is disguised. It is therefore very inter- 
esting to find that in the other crustacean 
before mentioned, the squilla, the segmenta- 
tion of the body is more completely preserved, 
and even the first three segments, which go 
to compose the head, remain permanently 
distinct. 

Such an obvious and unmistakable serial 
repetition of parts does not obtain in the 
highest or back-boned animals, the Vertebrata, 
Thus, in man and other mammals, nothing of 
the kind is externally visible, and we have to 
penetrate to his skeleton to find such a series 
of homologous parts. 

There, indeed, we discover a number of 
pairs of bones, each pair so obviously resem- 
bling the others, that they all receive a com- 
mon name — the ribs. There also (i e., in the 
skeleton) we find a still more remarkable 
spiBB OF oiiioo series of similar parts, the joints of the spine 
or backbone (vertebree), which are admitted 
by all to possess a certain community of structure. 

It is in their limbs, however, that the Vertebrata pre- 
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sent the most obvious and striking serial liomology — 
almost the only serial homology noticeable externally. 

The fa^'ts of serial homology seem hardly to have excited 
the amount of inteiest they certainly merit. 

Very many wnters, indeed, have occupied themselves 
with investigation? and speculations as to what portions 
of the leg and foot answer to what parts of the arm and 
hind, a question which has only recently received a more 
or hsf satisfactoiy solution through the successive con- 
cordant eftorts of Piof Humphry," Pro£ Huxley,' the 
authoi of this woit," and Pro£ Flower,' Very few writers, 
however, have demoted much time or thought to tlie 
question of serial homology in general. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, indeed, in his yery interesting "First Principles 
of Biology," has given forth ideas on this subject which 
are well worthy careful perusal and consideration, and 
some of which apply also to the other kinds of homology 
mentioned above. He would explain the serial homologies 
of such creatures as the lobster and centipede thus : Ani- 
mals of a very low grade propagate themselves by sponta- 
neous fission. If certain creaturea_ found benefit from this 
process of division remaining incomplete, such creatures 
(on the theory of " Natural Selection " ) would transmit 
their selected tendency to such incomplete division to their 
posterity. In this way, it is conceivable that animals 
might arise in the form of long chains of similar segments, 
each of which chains would consist of a number of imper- 
fectly separated individuals, and be equivalent to a series 
of separate individuals belonging to kinds in which the 
fission was complete. In other words, Mr. Spencer would 
explain it as the coalescence of organisms of a lower 

' Treatise on the Human Skeleton, I3E8. 

* Hunteriau Lectnres for 1864. 

' Liuiiieaii TranEaotioas, toL xxv. p. 395, 1866. 

* Huntecian Lectures for 1810, and Journal of Anat. for Mbj, 18T0. 
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degree of aggregation in one longitudinal series, througli 
survival of the fittest aggregations. This may be so. It is 
certainly an ingenious speculation, but facts have not yet 
been brought forward which demonstrate it^ Had they 
been ao, this kind of serial homology might be termed 
" homogenetic." 

The other kind of serial repetitions, namely, those of 
the vertebral column, are explained by Mr, Spencer as the 
results of alternate strains and compressions acting on 
a primitively homogeneous cylinder. The serial homology 
of the fore and hind limbs is explained by the same writer 
as the result of a similarity in the influences and conditions 
to which they are exposed. Serial homologues so formed 
might be called, as Mr, Ray Lankester has proposed, 
"homoplastic." But there are, it is here contended, 
abundant reasons for thinking that the predominant agent 
in tiie production of the homologies of the limbs is an 
internal force or tendency. And if such a power can be 
shown to be necessary in this instance, it may also be 
le^timately used to explain such serial homologies as those 
of the centipede's segments and of the joints of the back- 
bone. At the same time it is not, of course, pretended 
that external conditions do not contribute their own effects 
in addition. The presence of this internal power will be 
renderedmore probable if valid arguments can be brought 
forward against the explanations which Mr, Herbert 
Spencer has offered. 

Lateral homology (or bilateral symmetry) is the re- 
semblance between the right and left sides of an animal, 
or of part of an animal; as, e. g., between our right hand 
and our left. It exists more or leas, at one or other time of 
life, in all animals, except some very lowly-organized 
creatures. In the highest animals this symmetry is laid 
down at the very dawn of life, the first trace of the future 
creature being a longitudinal streak — the embryonic 
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" primitive groove." This kind of homology is explained. 
by Mr. Spencer as the result of the similar way iu wbioh 
conditions affect the right and left sides respectively. 

Vertical homology (or vertical symmetry) is the resem- 
blance esisting between parts Tviuch are placed one above 
the other beneath. It is much less general and marked 
than serial or lateral homology. Nevertheless, it is plainly 
to be seen in the tail-region of most fishes, and in the far- 
extending dorsal (back) and ventral (belly) fins oi such kinds 
as the sole and the flounder. 

It is also strikingly shown in the bones of the tail of 
, certain efts, as in Chioi/lossa, where the complexity of the 
upper (neural) arch is closely repeated by the infe. 
rior one. Again, in Spderpes rubra, where almost 
vertically ascending articular processes above are 
repeated by almost vertically descending articular 
processes below. Also in the axolotl, where there 
are double pits, placed side by side, not only su- 
periorly but at the same time inferiorly.' 

This kind of homolc^y is also explained by 
Mr. Spencer as the result of the similarity of con- 
ditions affecting the two parts. Thus he explains 
the very general absence of symmetry between the or "* 
dorsal and ventral surfaces of animals by the differ- 
ent conditions to which these two surfaces are respectively 
exposed, and in the same way he explains the asymmetry 
of the flat fishes {FleuronecUdm), of snails, etc 

Now, first, as regards Mr. Spencer's explanation of animal 
forms by means of the influence of external conditions, the 
following observations may be made : Abundant instances 
are brought forward by him of admirable adaptation of 
structure to circumstances, but as to the immense major- 

' See a Paper on tUe " Axial Skeleton of the Urodela," in Proe. Zool. 
Soc, 1870, p. 266. 
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ity of these it is. very difficult, if not impossible, to see 
how external conditions can have produced, or even 
tended to have produced them. For example, we may lake 
the migration of one eye of the sole to the other side 
of its head. What is tliere here either in the darkness, or 
the friction, or in any other conceivable external cause, to 




have produced the first beginning of such an unprecedented 
displacement of the eye ? Mr. Spencer hais beautifully 
illustrated that correlation which all must admit to exist 
between the forms of organisms and their surrounding exter- 
nal conditions, but bj' no means proved that the latter are 
the cause of the former. 

Some internal conditions (or in ordinary language some 
internal power and force) must be conceded to living organ- 
isms, otherwise incident forces must act upon them and 
upon non-living aggregations of matter in the same way, and 
with similar effects. 

If the mere presence of these incident forces produces 
so ready a response in animals and plants, it must be 
that there are, in their case, conditions disposing and 
enabling them so to respond, according to the old maxim. 
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Quiequid reoipitnr, reeipitw ad modum redpientis, as the 
same rays of light which bleach a piece of silk, blacken 
nitrate of silver. If, therefore, we attribute the forms of 
organisms to the action of external conditions, i. e., of inci- 
dent forces on their modifiable structure, we give but a 
partial account of the matter, removing a step back, as it 
were, the action of the internal condition, power, or force 
which must be conceived as occasioning such ready modifi- 
ability. But indeed it is not at all easy to see how the 
influence of the surface of the ground or any conceivable 
condition or force can produce the difference which exists 
between the ventral and dorsal shields of the carapace of 
a tortoise, or by what difierences of merely external causes 
the ovaries of the two sides of the body can be made equal 
in a bat and unequal in a bird. 

There is, on the other hand, an a priori reason why we 
should expect to find that the symmetrical forms of all ani- 
mals are due to interiril causes This rcison is the fact 




that the symmetrical forms of minerals are undoubtedly due 
to such causes. It ia unnecessary here to do more than al- 
lude to the beautiful and complex forms presented by inor- 
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ganic structures. With regard to organisms, however, the 
wonderful Acauthometrie and the Polycystina may be men- 
tioned as presenticg complexities of form which can hardly 
be thought to be due to other than internal causes. The 
same may be said of the great group of Echinoderms, with 
their amazing variety of component parl«. If, then, internal 
forces can so build up the most varied strudnires, they are 
surely capable of producing the serial, lateral, and vertical 
symmetries which higher animal fonns exhibit. Mr. Spen- 
cer is the more bound to admit this, inasmuch as in his doc- 
trine of "physiological units" he maintains that these or- 
ganic atoms of his have an innate power of building up and 
evolving' the whole and perfect animal from which they 
were in each case derived. To build up and evolve the 
various symmetries here spoken of is not one whit more 
mysterious. Directly to refute Mr. Spencer's assertion, 
however, would require the bringing forward of examples 
of organisms which are ill-adapted to their positions, and 
out of harmony with their surroundings — a difficult task 
indeed.' 

Secondly, as regards the last-mentioned author's expla^ 
nation of such serial homology as exists in the centipede and 
its allies, the very groundwork is open to objection. Mul- 
tiplication by spontaneous fission seems from some recent 

' JuBt as Buffon'a superfluous lament over the unfortunate organiza- 
Uon of the sloth has been shown, by the increase of our knowledge, to 
hare been uncalled for and absuixl, so other Eopposed instances of non- 
adaptation win, no doubt, sunilarly disappear. Mr. Darwin, in his " Ori- 
giD of Species," 6th edition, p. 320, spealts.of a woodpecker (Colaples 
campesli-W) as having an organization quite at vadance with its Imbits, 
and as never climbing a tree, though possessed of the special arboreal 
Btnioture of other woodpeokera. It now appears, however, from the ob- 
servations of Mr. W. H. Hudson, C. M. Z. S., that its habits are in har- 
mony with its structure. See Mr. Hudson's third letter to the Zoological 
Society, published in the Proceedings of tliat Society for Miirch 2\, IB'TO, 
p. 159. 
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researclics to be much less frequent than lias been sup- 
posed, and more evidence is required as to the fact of the 
habitual propagation of any planarise in this fashion." But 
even if this were as E^serted, nevertheless it fails to explain 




hinder «ad uftbe bodf of till 



the peculiar condition presented by Syllis and some other 
annelids, where a new head is formed at intervals in certain 
segments of the body. Here there is evidently an innate 
' Dr. CobboM has informed the author that he has never observed 
a planaria divide spontaneously, and he is skeptical as to that process 
taking place at aii Dp. H. Charlton Baatian has alao stated that, in epite 
of much observation, he haa never seen the process in vm-lvxUa. 
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tender^ to tli dLielapment at intf n tK <f a con pit, \ 
whole It IS not the budding out or spontaneius tission 
of certain seKments, but the tiansformation tn a definite 
and veiy peculiar ininner of parte which already exist into 
other and moie complex parts Ai^»in, the processes of 
development piesented by some of the'ie cieatuie? do not 
by any means point to an origin thiou£;h the lineai (.ooles 
cence of primitively diotinct animals b^ means of inip<.ifect 
segmentation Thus in cert-un Diptera (two-winged flies) 
the legs, wings, ej es, etc , ire denved from m tsseis of form 
ative tissue (t€riri,d imagmal disks), which by theit mutual 
approxhnation together build up parts of the head and 
body,'" recalling to mind the development of Echinoderms. 
Again, Nicholas Wagner found in certain other Diptera, 
the Hessian flies, that the larva gives rise to secondaiy lar- 
vss ■within it, which develop and burst the body of the pri- 
mary larva. The secondary iarvse give rise, similarly, to 
another set within them, and these again to another " set. 

Again, the fact, that in Tcp.nia ecMnococetts one egg 
produces numerous individuals, tends to invalidate the ar- 
gument that the increase of segments during development 
is a relic of specific genesis. 

Mr. H. Spencer seems to deny serial homology to the 
mollusca, but it is difficult to see why the shell segments 
of chiton are not such homologues because the segmenta- 
tion is superficial. Similarly the external processes of eolia, 
doris, etc., are good examples of serial homology, as also 
are plainly the successive chambers of the orthoceratidse. 
Nor are parfe of a series less serial, because arranged spi- 
rally, as in most gasteropods, Mr. Spencer observes of the 
molluscous as of the vertebi^te animal, "You cannot cut it 
into transverse slices, each of which contains a digestive or- 
gan, a respiratory organ, a reproductive organ, etc." " But 

'" Prof, Husley'e Hmiterian Lecture, March 16, 1868, 

" Ibid., Maciih 18. '" "Principles of Biology," vol. ii., p. 106 
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the same may be said of every single arthropod and annelid 
if it be meant that all- these organs are not contained in 
every possible shue. While if it be meant that parts of all 
such oi^ans aie contained m ceitam shoes, then some of the 
moUusta maj alao be included. 

Another objection to Mr bpenc*'i s speculation is de- 
rive 1 fiom Gon&idei xtions. which hive alreidj been stated, 
as to past time For if the annulose animals have been 
toimed by iggregition, we ought to fin I this piocess much 
less peifeot m the oidtit form But i complete develop- 
ment, such as already obtains m the kbster etc., was 
leached b^ the Burvptenda and Tnlobites of the palasozoio 
strata , tnd annelids, probibly tormed mainly like those of 




the present day, abounded duving the deposition of the 
oldest fossiiiferous rocks. 

Thirdly, and lastly, as regards such serial homology as 
is exemplified by the backbone of man, there are also sev- 
eral objections to Mr. Spencer's mechanical explanation. 

On the theory of evolution most in favor, the first Vei^ 
tebrata were aquatic. Now, as natation is generally effected 
by repeated and vigorous lateral flexions of the body, we 
ought to find the segmentation much more complete laterally 
than on the dorsal and ventral aspects of the spinal column. 
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Nevertheless, in those species which, taken together, con- 
stitute a series of more and more distinctly segmented 
forms, the segmentation gradually increases all around the 
central part of the spinal column. 

Mr, Spencer " thlDks it probable that the stiu^on has 
retained the notochordal (that is, the primitive, imsegment- 
ed) structure because it is sluggish. But Dr. GUnther in- 
forms me that the sluggishness of the common tope { Galeus 
vulgaris) is much like that of the sturgeon, and yet the 
bodies of its vertebra are distinct and -well ossified. More- 
over, the great salamander of Japan is much more inert and 
sluggish than either, and yet it has a well-developed, bony 

I can learn nothing of the habits of the sharks Sexan- 
chvs, Meptari/ikus, and JHeMnorhimts, but MUller describes 
them ag poaaessing a persistent chorda dorsalis)." Itmay 
be they Lave the habits of the tope, but other sharks are 
among the very swiftest and most active of fishes. 

In the bony pike (lepidosteus), the rigidity of the bony 
scales by which it is completely enclosed antst prevent any 
excessive flexion of the body, and yet its vertebral column 
presents a degree of ossification and vertebral completeness 
greater than that found in any other fish whatever. 

Mr. Spencer supports his argument by the non-segmen- 
tation of the anterior end of the skeletal axis, i. e., by the 
non-segmentation of the skulL But in £ict the skull m seg- 
mented, and, according to the quasi-vertebral theory of the 
skull put forward by Prof. Huxley," is probably formed of 
a number of coalesced segments, of some of which the tra- 
beoulse cranii and the mandibular and hyoidean arches are 
indications. What ia, perhaps, most remarkable, however, 

i> "Principles of Biology," vol. ii,, p. 203. 

" Quoted bj H. Staimiue in bis " Handbucli der Anatomie der Wir- 
belthiere," Zweite Aaflage, ErsteB Buoh, § 7, p. 11. 
'^ In Lis lust IIunt«riiiD Course of Leclurea, 1SS9. 
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is, that the segmentation of the skull— its separation into 
the three occipitai, parietal, and frontiil elomenta^is moat 
complete and distinct in the highest class, and this can have 
nothing, however remotely, to do with the cause suggested 
by Mr, Spencer. 

Thus, then, there is something to be said in opposition 
to both the aggregationa! and the mechanical explanations 
of serial homology. The explanations suggested are very 
ingenious, yet repose upon a very small basis of faflt. Not 
but that the process of vertebral segmentation way have 
been sometiines assisted by the mechanical action sug- 
gested. 

It remains now to consider what are the evidences in 
support of the existence of an internal power, by the action 
of ■which these homolo^cal manifestations are evolved. It 
is here contended that there is good evidence of the exist- 
ence of some such special internal power, and that not only 
from facts of comparative anatomy, but also from those of 
teratology " and pathology. These facts appear to show, 
not only that there are homological internal relations, but 
that they are so strong and energetic as to reassert and re- 
exhibit themselves in creatures which, on the Darwinian 
theory, are the descendants of others in which they were 
much less marked. They are, in fact,' sometimes even more 
plain and distinct in animals of the highest types than in 
inferior forms ; and, moreover, this deep-seated tendency 
acts even in diseased and abnormal conditions. 

Mr. Darwin recognizes" these homological relations, 
and does "not doubt that they may be mastered more or 
less completely by Natural Selection." He does not, how- 
ever, give any explanation of these phenomena other than 
the imposition on them of the name " laws of correlation ; " 

" "The Science of Abnormal Forms." 

" "Animals and Plants ancter Domestication," vol, ii., p. S22; and 
"Origin of Species," 5t]i edit^, 1369, p. 118, 
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and indeed he says, " Tlie nature of the bond of correlation 
is frequently quite obscure." Now, it is surelv more desir- 
able to ake u?e, if possible, of one Lonception tlwn to im 
agine i umber of, to <tll j,ppearani,e, separate <tnd mde 
pendent U s ot corruption" between difleient j arts of 
eacli ininal 

But eve some of tbeae alleged law s haIdl^ appeal w ell 
founded Tims Mr Danym, in auppoit of such a law of 
concomitiint \anation as legaids hdir and ttetb, brings for 
waid the ca^e of Julia Pastiana,'" and a man of the Buimese 
eouit, and adds ' ' These cises md those ol the ban less 
dogs forcibly call to mmd the tact that the t>so orders of 
mammals, nameh, the Edcntit'v diid Cetace^, 'whirh aie 
the most abiioiiiid ii then dcimil lo^mnj', iiehkewise 




the mc-t abnnnnil either h^ d ficicnn oi ledmd L^ of 

teeth" The assertion with legard to these ordeis is cei^ 

" A rem^cliaWp woman eshibited in London a few ve^ro Bf,o 

" "Animida and Plants under Doiaeaticatioii," yol. ii., p. 828. 
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taialy true, l)ut it should be borne m imnd at the «ime time 
that the armadOtos, which are mut,h more abnoimal than 
are tlie American ant-enters as iegaid^> their dermal cover 
iiig, in th^ dentition are less so The ( ape ant eater, on 
tlie other hand, the Aard-vark (Orj cteropns), has teeth 
formed on a type quite different from that existmg m iny 
other mamoial; yet its hairy coat is ntt known to exl ibit 




amy such stringe peuihantr Again, those lemarkabJe 
scaly ant eateis of the Old World — the pangolins (M^nis) 
— stand alone among mammals as regards their demiil co\ 
ering; having been classed with ltz»ids by early nituiahits 
on account of their clothing of scales, yet their mouth is 




like that of the hairy ant-eaters of the New World, On 
the other hand, the duck-billed platypus of Australia (Orni- 
thorhynchus) is the only mamma! which has teeth formed of 
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horn, yet its furry coat is normal and ordinaiy ^^a ii, the 
Dugong and Manatee are dermally alike, yet eitrLinulj di£ 
ferent as regards the structure and number of theu- teeth 
The porcupine also, in epite of its enormous aimituieif 
quills, is furnished with as good a supply of teeth as aie 
the hairy members of the same family, but not with a bet 
ter one ; and in spite of the deficiency of teeth m the hiir 
less dogs, no converse redundancy of teeth has, it is belies pd, 
been remarked in Angora cats and rabbits. To say the 
least, then, this law of correlation presents numerous and 
remarkable exceptions. 

To return, however, to the subieot of homological rela 
tions: it is surely inconceivable that indefanitt sanation 
with siu-vival of the fittest can evei ha^ e budt up these 
serial, bilateral, and vertical homologies without the ac 
tion of some special innat« power or tendenrj so to 1 udd 
«p, possessed by the organism itselt in each case By 
" special tendency " is meant one the laws and con litions 
of which are as yet unknown, but which is analogous to the 
innate power and tendency possessed by crjstxls smailailj, 
to build up certain peculiar and very definite toims 

First, with regard to comparatu e anati my The coi 
respondence between the thoracic and pelvic limbs is no- 
torious. Prof. Gegenbaur has lately endeavored " to 
explain this resemblance by the derivation of each limb 
from a primitive form of fin. This fin is supposed to have 
had a mai^inal external (radial) series of cartilages, each 
of which supported a series of secondary cartilages, starting 
from the inner (ulnar) side of the distal part of the support- 
ing marginal piece. The root marginal piece would 
become the humerus or femur, as the case might be : the 
second marginal piece, with the piece attached to the 
inner side of the distal end of the root marginal piece, would 

™ " Deber das Gliedmaaesenskelet dor Enaliosaurier, Jenaischen Zek- 
BoUrift," Bd. V. Heft 3, Tiif. siii. 
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together form either the radius and ulna or the tibia iiud 
fibula, and so on. 

Now there is little doubt (from a priori considerations) 
but that the special differentiation of the Umb-bonea of the 
higher Vertebrates has been evolved from anterior condi- 
tions existing in some fish-like form or other. But the 
particular view advocated by the learned professor is open 
to criticism. Thus, it may be objected against this view, 
first, that it takes no account of the radial ossicle which 
becomes so enormous in the mole ; secondly, that it does 
not explain the extra series of ossicles which are formed on 
the outer (radial or marginal) side of the paddle in the leh- 
thytBaurus ; and thirdly, and most importantly, that even if 
this had been the way in which the limbs had been dif- 
ferentiated, it would not be at all inconsistent with the 
possession of an innate power of producing, and an innate 
tendency to produce similar and symmetrical homolog^cal 
resemblances. It would not be so because resemblances 
of the kind are found to exist, which, on the Darwinian 
theory, must be subsequent and secondary, not primitive 
and ancestral. Thus we find in animals of the eft kind 



(certain amphibians), in which the tarsus is cartilaginous, 
that the carpus is cartilaginous likewise. And we shall 
see in cases of disease and of malformation what a ten- 
dency there is to a similar affection of homologous parts. 
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In efts, as Prof. Gregenbaur Himself hit, pomtcd out," 
there ia a striking correspondence between the bones or 
cartilages supporting the aim, ■wrist, and fingero, and those 




Bustaining the leg, ankle, and toes, with the exception 
that the toes exceed the fingers in number by one. 

Yet these animals are far from beings the root-forms from 



— ^^^^^pmw^- 



which all the Vertebrata have diverged, as is evidenced from 

the degree of speciaJization which their structure presents. 

" In bis work on the Carpus and Tarsua. 
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If tliey have descoiideii from suoli primitive forms aa 
Pro£ Gregenbaup imagines, then they have built up a see- 
ondaiy serial homology — a repetition of similar modifica- 
tions — fnlly as remarkable as if it were primary. The Ple- 
siosauria— those extinct marine reptiles of the Secondary 
period, wfth long necks, small heads, and paddle-like limbs 
— are of yet higher organization than are the efts and other 
Amphibia. Nevertheless they present us with a similarity 
of structure between the fore and hind limb, which is so 
great as almost to be identity. But the Amphibia and 
Plesiosauria, though not themselves primitive vertebrate 
types, may be thought by some to have derived their limb 
structure by direct descent from such. Tortoises, how- 
ever, must be admitted to be not only highly differentiated 
organisms, but to be far indeed removed from primeval 
vertebrate structure. Yet certain tortoises '^ (notably Ch& 
lydra Temminckii) exhibit such a remarkable uniform 
ity in fore and hind limb structure (extending even up tu 
the proximal ends of the humerus and femur) that it is 
impossible to doubt its independent development in these 
forms. 

Again, in the Potto (Perodicticus) there is an extra 
bono in the foot, situated in the transverse ligament enclos- 
ing the flexor tendons. It is noteworthy that in the hand 
of the same animal a serially homologous structure should 
also be developed,"' In the albed foim called the ilow 
lemur (Nyctieebus) we hi\e certain arrangements of the 
muscles and tendons of the hand which leproduoe m great 
measure those of the foot, and vne oe?!<(" And m the 
Hyrax another myologiuil resemblance appears ' It is, 

"An eicellent gpecimen diopbying tliii resen bUn o i-^ pre e ltd in 
the Museum of tlic Roya! College of Suigeoos 
'2 Phil. Trana,, 1867, p. S53. 
"Froo. Zool. Soc, 1S6S, p. 2fl6. 
"Ibid., p. 851. 
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however, needless to multiply instances which can easily be 
.arge numbers if required. 




digitorum. F.l.p. Flesor lonjnfl polllela. 

SoGondly, with regard to teratology, it is notorious that 
similar abnormalities arc often found to coexist in both the 
pelvic and thoracic limbs. 
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M. Isiilore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire remarks,"" " L'anornalie 
ee rSpSte d'un membre thoracique au membre abdominal 
du m§me c6t6" And he afterward quotes Weitbreebt," 
who had "observe dans un cas I'absence simultan6e aux 
deux mains et aus deux pieda, de quelques doigts, de quel- 
ques metacarpiens et metatarsiens, enfin de quelques os du 
carpe et du tarse." 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder, in his paper on extra digits " 
haa recorded no less than twenty-four cases where such 
excess coexisted in both little fingers ; also one case in 
which the right little finger and little toe were so af- 
fected ; six in which it was both the little fingers and both 
the little toes ; and twenty-two other cases more or less 
the same, but in which the details were not accurately to 
be obtained. 

Mr. Darwin cites " a remarkable instance of what he is 
inclined ia regard as the development in the foot of birds 
of a sort of representation of the wing-feathers of the hand. 
He says : " In several distinct breeds of the pigeon and 
fowl the legs and the two outer toes are heavily feathered, 
so that, in the trumpeter pigeon, they appear like little 
wings. In the feather-legged bantam, the 'boots,' or 
feathers, which grow from the outside of the leg, and gen- 
erally from the two outer toes, have, according to the ex- 
cellent authority of Mr. Hewitt, been seen to exceed the 
wing-feathers in length, and in one case were actually 
"aine and a half inches in length ! As Mr. Blyth has re- 
marked to me, these leg-feathers resemble the primary wing- 
feathers, and are totally unlike the fine down which naturally 
grows on the legs of some birds, such as grouse and owls. 

** "Hist. Genfirale des AnomaUes," t. i., p. 228. BmKelles, 1837. 
" Nov. Comment. Petrop. 1. is., p. 269. 

^' Read on June 3, 1863, before the Massaoliasetta Medical Sooietj. 
See vol iL, No. 8. 

se " Animals and Plants under Domeatioation," toL ii., p. 523. 
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Hence it may be suspected that escess of food has first 
^ven redundancy to the plumage, and then that the law 
of homologous variation has led to the development of 
feathers on the legs, in a position corresponding with those 
on the wing, namely, on the outside of the tarsi and toes, 
I am strengthened in this belief by the following curious 
case of correlation, which for a long time seemed to me 
utterly inexplicable — namely, that in pigeons of any breed, 
if the legs are feathered, the two outer toes are partially 
connected by skin. These two outer toes correspond with 
our thiid and fourth toes. Now, in the wing of the pigeon, 
or any other bird, the first and fifth digits are wholly abort- 
ed ; the second ia rudimentary, and carries the so-called 
' bastard wing ; ' while the third and fourth digits are 
completely united and enclosed by skin, together forming 
the extremity of the wing. So that in feather -footed 
pigeons uot only does the exterior surface support a tow 
of long feathers like wing-feathers, but the very same 
digits which in the wing are completely united by skin be- 
come partially united by skin in the feet; and thus, by the 
law of the correlated variation of homologous parts, we 
can understand the curious connection of feathered legs 
and merabrane between the outer toes." 

Irregularities in the circulating system are far from un- 
common, and sometimes illustrate this homological ten- 
dency. Myfriend and colleague Mr. George G. Gascoyen, 
assistant surgeon at St. Mary's Hospital, has supplied me 
with two instances of symmetrical affections which have 
come under his observation. 

In the first of these the brachial artery bifurcated al- 
most at its origin, the two halves reuniting at the elbow- 
joint, and then dividing into the radial and iilnar arteries 
in the usual manner. In the second case an aberrant ar- 
tery was given off from the radial side of the brachial 
artery, again almost at its origin. This aberrant artery 
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anastomosed below the elbow-joint M'itli the radial side 
of the radial artery, la each of these cases the right and 
left sides varied in precisely the same manner. 

Thirdly, as to pathology. Mr. James Paget," epeahing 
of symmetrical diseases, says : " A certain morbid change 
of structure on one side of the body is repeated in the 
exactly corresponding part of the other side." He then 
quotes and figures a diseased lion's pelvis from the College 
of Surgeons Museum, and says of it ; " Multiform as the 
pattern is in which the new bone, the product of some dis- 
ease comparable with a human rheumatism, is deposited — 
a pattern more complex and irregular than the spots upon 
a map — there is not one spot or line on one side which is 
not represented, as exactly as it would be in a mirror, on 
the other. The likeness has more than daguerreotype ex- 
actness." He goes on to observe : " I need not describe 
many examples of such diseases. Any out-patients' room 
will fuvnisU abundant instances of exact symmetry in the 
eruptions of eczema, lepra, and psoriasis ; in the deformi- 
ties of chronic rheumatism, the paralysis from lead ; in the 
eruptions excited by iodide of potassium or copaiba. And 
any large museum will contain examples of equal symme- 
try in syphilitic ulcerations of the skull ; in rheumatic and 
syphilitic deposits on the tibia3 and other bones ; in all the 
effects of chronic rheumatic arthritis, whether in the bones, 
the ligaments, or the cartUages ; in the fatty and earthy de- 
posits in the coate of arteries." " 

He also considered it to be proved that, " next to the 
parts which are symmetrically placed, none are so nearly 
identical in composition as those which are homologous. 
For example, the backs of the hands and of the feet, or the 
palms and soles, are often not only symmetrically, but simi- 
larly, affected with psoriasis. So arc the elbows and the 
*> "Lecturea on Surgical Paiiology," 1853, toI. i,, p. 18. 
" Ibid., p. 22. 
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knees ; and similar portions of the thighs and tlie arms may 
be found affected with icthyosis. Sometimes also specimens 
of fatty and earthy deposits in the arteries occur, in which 
exact similarity is shown in the plan, though not in the de- 
gree, with which the disease affects severally the humeral 
and femoral, the radial and peroneal, the idnar and pos- 
terior tibial arteries." 

Dr. William Bndd " gives numerous instances o£ sym- 
metry in disease, both lateral and serial. Thus, among 
others, we have one case (William Glodfcey), in which the 
hands and feet were distorted. "The distortion of the 
right band is greater than that of the left, of the right foot 
greater than that of the left foot." In another (Elizabeth 
Alford) lepra affected the extensor surfaces of tie thoracio 
and pelvic limbs. Again, in the case of skin-disease illus- 
trated in Plate III., " The analogy between the elbows and 
knees is cleariy espresaed in the fact that these were the 
only parts affected with the disease." " 

Prof. Burt Wilder," in his paper on " Pathological Po- 
larities," strongly supports the philosophical importance 
of these peculiar relations, adding arguments in favor of 
antero-posterior homologies, which it is here unnecessary 
to discuss, enough having been said, it is believed, to thor- 
oughly demonstrate the existence of these deep internal 
relations which are named lateral and serial homologies. 

What explanation can be offered of these phenomena ? 
To say that they exhibit a *' nutritional relation " brought 
about by a " balancing of forces " is merely to give a new 
denomination to the unexplained fact. The changes are, 
of course, hroaght about by a "nutritional" process, and 

''See " Medico-Chirurgical Transactions," vol. sst. (or yii. of 2d 
series), 1842, p. 100, PI. m. 

3» Med.-Cli;rurg. Trans. toI. sxt. {ov v!i. of 2(1 series), !8*3, p. 123. 

" See Bostoa Medical and Surgical Joiil^al for April 6, 1866, yoL 
kiiv., p. 189. 
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the symmetry is undoubtedly the result of a " balaacc 
of forces," but to say so is a truism. The question is, What 
is the cause of this "nutritional balancing?" It is here 
contended that it must be due to an- internal cause which 
at present science is utterly incompetent to explain. It is 
an internal property possessed by each living organic whole 
as well as by each noo-Kving crystaUine mass, and that there 
ia such internal power or tendency, which may be spoken of 
as a " polarity," seems to be demonstrated by the instances 
above given, which can easily be multiplied indefinitely. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer " (spealdng of the reproduction, by 
budding, of a Begonia-leaf) recognizes a power of the kind. 
He says, " We have, therefore, no alternative but to say 
that the living particles composing one of these fragments 
have an innate tendency to arrange themselves into the 
shape of the organism to which they belong. We must in- 
fer that a plant or animal of any species is made up of 
special units, in all of which there dwells the intrinsic apti- 
tude to aggregate into the form of that species ; just as, in 
the atoms of a salt, there dwells the intrinsic aptitude to 
crj^tallize in a particular way. It seems difficult to conceive 
that this can be so; but we see that it is so." .... " For 
this property there is no fit term. If Tve accept the word 
polarity as a name for the force by which inorganic imits are 
aggregated into a form peculiar to them, we may apply this 
word to the analogous force displayed by organic limits." 

Dr. Jefiries Wyman," in his paper on the " Symmetry 
and Homology of Limbs," has a distinct chapter on the 
" Analogy between Symmetry and Polarity," illustrating it 
by the effects of magnets on " particles in a polar con- 
dition," 

S' "Principles of Biology," toI !., p, ISO. 

'* See the "Proceedinga of tlio Boston Society of Xntural Eifltory," 
vol. si., Juno f>, 1867. 
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Ml-. J. J. Murpty, after noticing " the power which crys- 
tals have to repair injuries inflicted on them and the modifi- 
cations they undergo through the inSuence of the medium 
iu which they may be ibrmed, goes on to say : " " It needs no 
proof that in the case of spheres and crystals the forma and 
the structures are the effect, and not the cause, of the form- 
ative principles. Attraction, whether gravitative or cap- 
illary, produces the spherical form ; the spherical form does 
not produce attraction. And crystalline polarities produce 
crystalline structure and form; crystalline structure and 
form do not produce crystalline polarities. The same is not 
quite so evident of organic forms, but it is equally true of 
them also." .... " It is not conceivable that the micro- 
scope should reveal peculiarities of structure corresponding 
to peculiarities of habitual tendency in the embryo, ■which at 
its first formation has no structure whatever ;" " and he adds 
that " there is something quite inscrutable and mysterious " 
in the formation of a new individual from the germinal mat- 
ter of the embryo. In another place" he says: "Weknow 
that in crystals, notwithstanding the variability of form 
mthin the limits of the same species, there are definite and 
very peculiar formative laws, which cannot possibly depend 
on any thing like organic functions, because crystals have 
no such functions ; and it ought not to surprise us if there 
are similar formative or morphological laws among organ- 
isms which, like the formative laws of crj^tallization, can- 
not be referred to any relation of form or structure to func- 
tion. Especially, I think is this true of the lowest organ- 
isms, many of which show great beauty of form, of a kind that 
appears to be altogether due to symmetry of growth ; as 
the beautiful star-like rayed forms of the aaanthometrm, 
which are low animal organisms not very different from the 
Foraminifera." Their " definiteness of form does not appear 

" "Habit and Intelligence," toL i., p. 76. ^ Il>id,, p. 112. 

" Ibid., p. 110. «" Ibid., to!, i., p. 229. 
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to be accompanied by any corresponding differentiation of 
function between different parts; and, so far as I can see, 
the beautiful regularity and symmetry of their radiated 
forms are altogether due to unknown laws of symmetry of 
growth, just like the equally beauti&l and somewhat similar 
forms of the compound six-rayed, star-shaped crystals of 

Altogether, then, it appears that each organism has an 
innate tendency to develop in a symmetrical manner, and 
that this tendency is controlled and subordinated by the 
action of external conditions, and not that this symmetry is 
superinduced only ab extemo. In iact, that each organism 
has its own internal and special laws of growth and devel- 
opment 

If, then, it is still necessary to conceive an internal law 
or "substantial form," moulding each organic being," and 
directing its development as a crystal is built up, only in 
an indefinitely more complex manner, it is congruous to im- 
agine the existence of some internal law accounting at the 
same time for specific divergence as well as for specific 
identity. 

A principle regulating the successive evolution of differ- 
ent organic forms is not one wliit more mysterious than is 
the mysterious power by which a particle of structureless 
sarcode develops successively into an egg, a grub, a chrysalis, 
a butterfly, when all the conditions, cosmical, physical, 
chemical, and vital, are supplied, which are the requisite 
accompaniments to determine such evolution. 

*' It is hardly necessary to say ttiat the author does not mean tbat 
there Is, In addilion. to a real objeotive crystal, another real, objeotiTe 
separate thing beside it, namely the "force" directing it. Ail Oiat ifl 
meant is that the action of the crystal in crystallizing mnst be idedly 
separated from the crystal itself, not that it is really separate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EVOLUTION AMD STHI 



The Otiffin of Moi-ala an 11150117 not fbrelgn to tbo Snbjaot oF ibia Book.— Modem 
Utilitarian View oa t» that Origlo.— Mr. Dsrwin's Speculation as to the Origin 
of the AbhoiTenoa of Ine«at.— Cauaa asslgnea by him Inauffioicnt.— Cai* of tta 
Agod and Infli-m oppoaod by "Nalnral Beleotion;" also Self-abnegaUoB snd 
AacBliclsuL— DIsliBetneas of ths IdeBB " Right " and " tJsefbL"— Mr, John Stimrt 
Mill.— InauffidBnoy of "Tfstaral Selection" ta nMonnt (Br the Oilgto of IbH 
IHsUnctiou betweon Jiaty end Profit.— Dlalinctlon of Moral Aota Into "Msta- 
rial" snd " Formal."— Xo Ground for behaving that Fornial MoreUty exists in 
JJrates.— Byldonoa that It does exist In Ssyagea.— Faoility with which SaTagcs 
msy be n^nnderatood.— Oyecliona as to Diverdty of Ousloms.— Mr, Hntton's 
Beyiew of Mr. Herbert 8penoer.— Inlieipatory Cbaraoter of MoralEi.— Sk John 
LnbbMk's EiplMWtion.— Sununsry and Conclusion. 

Ant inquiry into the origin of the notion of " morality " 
— the conception of " right" — may, perhaps, be considered 
as somewhat remote from the question of the Genesis of 
Species ; the more so, since Mr. Darwin, at one time, dis- 
claimed any pretension to explain the origin of the higher 
psychical phenomena of man. His disciples, however, were 
never equally reticent, and indeed he himself is now not 
only about to produce a work on man (in which this question 
must be considered), but he has distinctly announced the 
extension of the application of his theory to the very phe- 
nomena in question. He says;' "In the distant future I 
see open fields for fer more important researches. Psy- 
chology will be based on a new foundation, that of the 
necessary acquirement of each mental power and capacity 
by gradation. Light will be thrown on the origin of man 
' "Origin of Species," etb edit., ises, p. 577 
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and his liistory." It may not be amiss tlien to glance 
slightly at the question, so much disputed, conceniing the 
origin of ethical conceptions and its bearing on the theory 
of "Natural Selection." 

The followers of Mr, John Stuart Mill, of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and apparently, also, of Mr. Darwin, assert that 
in spite of the great present difference between the ideas 
" useful " and " right," yet that they are, nevertheless, one 
in origin, and that that origin consisted ultimately of pleas- 
urable and painful sensations. 

They say that " Natural Selection " has evolved moral 
conceptions from perceptions of what was useful, i e., pleas- 
urable, by having through long ages preserved a predomi- 
nating number of tbose individuals who have had a natural 
and spontaneous liking for practices and habits of mind 
useful to the race, and that the same power has destroyed 
a predominating number of those individuals who possessed 
a marked tendency to contrary practices. The descend- 
ants of individuals so preserved have, they say, come to 
inherit such a liking and such useful habits of uiind, and 
that at last (finding this inherited tendency thus existing 
in themselves, distinct from their tendency to conscious self- 
gratification) they have become apt to regard it as funda- 
mentally distinct, irmate, and independent of all experience. 
In fact, according to this school, the idea of "right" is 
only the result of the gradual accretion of useful predilec- 
tions which, from time to time, arose in a series of ances- 
tors naturally selected. In tbis way, "morality" is, as it 
were, the congealed past experience of the race, and 
"virtue" becomes no more than a sort of "retrieving," 
which the thus improved human animal practises by a per- 
fected and inherited habit, regardless of self-gratification, 
just as the brute animal has acquired the habit of seeldng 
prey and bringing it to his master, instead of devouring it 
himself. 
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Though Mr. Darwin has not as yet expressly advocated 
this view, yet some remarks made by him appear to show 
his disposition to sympathize with it. Thus in his work 
on " Animals and Plants under Domestication," " he asserts 
that " the savages of Australia and South America hold the 
crime of incest in abhorrence ; " but he considers that this 
abhorrence has probably arisen by " Natural Selection," 
the ill effects of close interbreeding causing the less numeiv 
ous and less healthy offspring of incestuous unions to dis- 
appear by degrees, in favor of the descendants (greater 
both in number and strength) or individuals who naturally, 
from some cause or other, aa he suggests, preferred to mate 
with strangers rather than with close blood-relations ; this 
preference being transmitted and becoming thus instinc- 
tive, or habitual, in remote descendants. 

. But on Mr, Darwin's own ground, it may be objected 
that this notion fails to account for "abhorrence" and 
"moral reprobation ;" for, aa no stream can rise higher 
than its source, the original " slight feeling " which was 
useftd would have been perpetuated, but would never have 
been augmented beyond the degree requisite to insure this 
beaefidal preference, and therefore would not certainly 
have become magnified into " abhorrence." It will not do 
to assume that the union of males and females, each pos- 
sessing the required " slight feeling," must give rise to off- 
spring with an intensified feeling of the same kind; for, 
apart from reversion, Mr. Darwin has called attention to 
the unexpected modifications which sometimes result from 
tJie union of similarly constituted parents. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he tells us:' "If two top-knotted canaries are 
matched, the young, instead of having very fine top-knots, 
are generally bald." From examples of this kind, it is fair, 
on Darwinian principles, to infer that the union of parents 
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who possessed a similar inherited aversion might result in 
phenomena quite other than the augmentation of such 
aversion, even if the two aversions should be altogether 
similar ; while, very probably, they might be so different in 
their nature as to tend to neutralize each other. Besides, 
the union of parents so similarly emotional, would be rare 
indeed among savages, where marriages would be owing to 
almost any thing rather than to congeniality of mind be- 
tween the spouses. Mr, Wallace tella us,' that they choose 
their wives for "rude health and physical beauty," and 
this is just what might be naturally supposed. Again, we 
must bear in mind the necessity there is that "many indv- 
viduals should be similarly and simultaneously affected 
with this aversion from consanguineous unions; as we 
have seea in the second chapter, how infallibly variations 
presented by only a few individuals, tend to be eliminated 
by mere force of numbers. Mr. Darwin indeed would 
throw back this aversion, if possible, to a pre-human period ; 
since he speculates as to whether the gorillas or orang- 
utans, in effecting their matrimonial relations, show apy 
tendency to respect the prohibited degrees of affinity,' 
No tittle of evidence, however, has yet been adduced points 
ing in any such direction, though surely if it were of such 
importance and efficiency as to result (through the aid of 
" Natural Selection " alone) in that " abhorrence " before 
spoken of, we might expect to be able to detect unmistak- 
able evidence of its incipient stages. On the contrary, as 
regards the ordinary apes (for with regard to the highest 
there is no evidence of the kind) as we see them in con- 
finement, it would be difficult to name any animals less re- 
stricted, by even a generic bar, in the gratification of the 
sexual instinct. And although the conditions under which 
they have been observed are abnormal, yet tliese are 
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Lardly the animals to present us in a state of nature, witli 
an extraordinary and exceptional sensitiveness ia such 
matters. 

To take an altogether different case. Care of, and ten- 
derness toward, the aged and infirm are actions on all hands 
admitted to be " right ; " but it ia diiKcnlt to see how such 
actioQs could ever have been so useful to a community as 
to have been seized ou and developed by the exclusive ac- 
tion of the law of the " survival of the fittest." On the 
contrary, it seems probable that on strict utilitarian princi- 
ples the rigid political economy of Tierra del Fuego would 
have been eminently favored and diffused by the impartial 
action of " Natural Selection " alone. By the rigid poKti- 
cal economy referred to, is meant that destruction and utili' 
zation of " useless mouths " which Mr. Darwin himself de- 
scribes in his highly interesting " Journal of Researches." ' 
He says : " It is certainly true, that when pressed in win- 
ter by hunger, they kill and devour tlieir old women before 
they kill their dogs. The boy being asked why they 
did this, answered : ' Doggies catch otters, old woman no.' 
They often run away into the monntaius, but they are pur- 
sued by tbe men and brought back to the slaughter-house 
at their own firesides." Mr. Edward Bartlett, who has 
recently returned from the Amazons, reports that at one 
Indian village where the cholera made its appearance, the 
whole population immediately dispersed into the woods, 
leaving the sick to perish uncared for and alone. Now, had 
the Indians remained, undoubtedly far more would have 
died; as doubtless, in Tierra del Fuego, the destruction of 
the comparatively useless old women has often been the 
means of preserving the healthy and reproductive young. 
Such acta surely must be greatly favored by the stern and 
unrelenting action of exclusive " Natural Selection." 

In the same way that admiration wfaich all feel for acts 
" See 2d edit., vol. i., p. 214. 
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of self-denial done for the good of otliers, and tending even 
toward the destruction of the actoi-, could hardly be ac- 
counted for on Darwinian principles alone ; for Belf-immo- 
lators must but rarely leave direct descendants, while the 
community they benefit must by their destruction tend, so 
far, to morally deteriorate. But devotion to others of the 
same community is by no means all that has to be account- 
ed for. Devotion to the whole human race, and devotion 
to God — in the form of asceticism — have been and are very 
generally recognized as " good ; " and the author contenda 
that it is simply impossible to conceive that such ideas and 
sanctions shoiild have been developed by " Natural Selec- 
tion " alone, from only that degree of unselfishnesa neces- 
sary for the preservation of brutally barbarous communities 
in the struggle for life. That degree of unselfishness once 
attained, further improvement would be checked by the 
mutual opposition of diverging moral tendencies and spon- 
taneous variations in all directions. Added to which, we 
have the principle of reversion and atavism, tending power- 
fully to restore and reproduce the more degraded anterior 
condition whence the later and better state painfully 



Very few, however, dispute the complete distinctness, 
here and now, of the ideas of " duty " and " interest," what- 
ever may have been the origin of those ideas. No one pre- 
tends that ingratitude may, in any past abyss of time, have 
been a virtue, or that it may be such now in Arcturus or 
the Pleiades, Indeed, a certain eminent writer of the utili- 
tarian school of ethics has amusingly and very instructively 
shown how radically distinct even in his own mind are the 
two ideas which he nevertheless endeavors to identify. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, in his examination of " Sir William Ham- 
ilton's Philosophy," says : ' if "I am infoi-med that the 
world is ruled by a Being whose attributes are iniinite, but 
' Page 103, 
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wliat they aro wo cannot learn, nor what the principles of 
his government, except that ' the highest human morality 
which we are capable of conceiving' does not sanction them; 
convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as I may. But 
when I am told that I must beheve this, and at the same 
time call this being by the names which express and affirm 
the highest hnman morality, I say in plain terms that I will 
not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do : he shall not com- 
pel me to worship him, I will call no being good, who is 
not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellovv- 
creatutes ; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for 
not so calling him, to hell I will go." 

This is unquestionably an admirable sentiment on the 
part of Mr. Mill (with which every absolute moralist will 
agree), but it contains a complete refutation of his own po- 
sition, and is a capital instance ' of the vigorous life o£ 
moral intuition in one who professes to have eliminated any 
fundamental distinction between the " right " and the " ex- 
pedient." For if an action is morally good, and to be done, 
merely in proportion to the amount of pleasure it secures, 
and morally bad and to be avoided as tending to misery, 
and if it could be proved that by calling God good — 
whether He is so or not, in our sense of the term — we could 
secure a maximum of pleasure, and by refusing to do so we 
should incur endless torment, clearly, on utilitarian princi- 
ples, the flattery would be good, 

Mr. Mill, of course, must also mean that, in the matter 
in question, all men would do well to act with him. There- 
fore, he must mean that it would be well for all to accept 
(on the hypothesis above given) infinite and final misery 
for all aa the result of the pursuit of happiness as the only 

* I have not the merit of having uoticed this incousisteucy ; it niia 
pointed out to mo by my friiaid the Key. W. W. Sotjcrta. 
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It must be recollected that in consenting to worship 
this tmholy God, Mr, Mill is not asked to do harm to his 
neighbor, so that his refiisal reposes simply on bis percep- 
tion of the immorality of the requisition. It is also note- 
worthy tliat an omnipotent Deity is supposed incapable of 
altering Mr. Mill's mind and moral perceptions. 

Mr. Mill's decision is right, but it is difficult indeed to 
see how, without the recognition of an " absolute morality," 
he can justify so utter and final an abandonment of all util- 
ity in favor of a clear and distinct moral perception. 

These two ideas, the " right " and the " useful," being 
so distinct here and now, a greater difiiculty meets us with 
regard to their origin from some comnaon source, than met 
us before when considering the first beginnings of certain 
bodily structures. For the distinction between the " right " 
and the " useful " is so fundamental and essential that not 
only does the idea of behefit not enter into the idea of duty, 
but we see that the very fact of an act not being beneficial 
to us makes it the more praiseworthy, while gain tends to 
diminish the merit of an action. Yet this idea, "right," 
thus excluding, as it does, all reference to utility or pleas- 
ure, has nevertheless to be constructed and evolved from 
utility and pleasure, and ultimately from pleasurable sensa- 
tions, if we are to accept pure Darwinianism : if we are to 
accept, that is, the evolution of man's psychical nature and 
highest powers by the exclusive action of " Natural Selec- 
tion," from such faculties as are possessed by brutes ; in other 
words, if we are to believe tliat the conceptions of the high- 
est human morality arose through minute and fortuitous 
variations of brutal desires and appetites in all conceivable 
directions. 

It is here contended, on the other hand, that no conse^ 
vation of any such variations could ever have given rise to 
the faintest beginning of any such moral perceptions ; that 
by " Natural Selection " alone the ms^im Jiaijtistitia, neat 
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cmluni conjld never have been excogitated, still less have 
have found a wide-spread acceptance ; that it is impotent 
to suggest even an approach toward an explanation of the 
Jirst beginning of the idea of "right," It need hardly be 
remarked that acta may be distingtiished not only as 
pleasurable, useful, or beautiful, but also as good in two 
different senses : (1) materially moral acts, and (2) acts 
which aT&formaUy moral. The first are acts good in them- 
selves, as acts, apart from any intention of the agent which 
may or may not have been directed toward " rights" The 
second are acts which are good not only in themselves, as 
acts, but also in the deliberate intention of the agent who 
recognizes his actions as being "right." Thus acts may be 
materially moral or immoral, in a very high degree, with- 
out being in the \es,st formally so. For example, a person 
may tend and minister to a sick man with scrupulous care 
and exactness, having in view all the time nothing but the 
future reception of a good legacy. Another may, in the 
dark, shoot his own father, taking him to be an assassin, 
and so commit what is matenaUy an act of pamcide, though 
formally it is only an act of self-defence of more or less 
culpable rashness. A woman may innocently, because 
ignorantly, marry a married man, and so commit a material 
act of adultery. She may discover the facts, and persist, 
and so make her s.ci formal also. 

Actions of brutes, such as those of the bee, the ant, or 
the beaver, however materially good as regards their rela- 
lations to the community to which such animals belong, are 
absolutely destitute of the most incipient degree of real, i. e., 
formal "goodness," because unaccompanied by mental acts 
of conscious will directed toward the fulfilment of duty. 
Apology is due for thus stating so elementary a distinction, 
but the statement is not superfluous, for confusion of thought, 
resrdting irom confounding together these very distinct 
things, is unfortunately far from uncommon. 
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Thus some Darvviniaus assert that the germs of morality 
exist in brutes, and we have seen that Mr. Darwin himself 
speculates on the subject as regards the highest apes. It 
may safely be affirmed, however, that there is no trace in. 
brutes of any action simulating morality which are not ex- 
plicable by the fear of punishment, by the hope of pleasure, 
or by personal affection. No sign of moral reprobation is 
given by any brute, and yet had such existed in germ through 
Darwinian abysses of past time, some evidence of its exist- 
ence must surely have been rendered perceptible through 
" survival of the fittest " in other forms besides man, if that 
" survival" has alone and exclusively produced it in him. 

Abundant examples may, indeed, be brought forward 
of useful acts which simulate morality, such as parental 
care of the young, etc. But did the most uudeviating habits 
guide all brutes in such matters, were even aged and infirm 
members of a community of insects or birds carefully tended 
by young which benefited by their experience, such acts 
would not indicate even the fainteat rudiment of real, i, e., 
formal, morality. "Natural Selection" would, of course, 
often lead to the prevalence of acts beneficial to a commu- 
nity, and to acts mMerioEy good; but unless they can be 
shown to be formally so, they are not in the least to the 
point, they do not offer any explanation of the origin of an 
altogether new and fundamentally different motive and con- 
ception. 

It is interesting, on the other hand, to note Mr. Darwin's 
etatement as to the existence of a distinct moral feeling, 
even in, perhaps, the very lowest and most degraded of all 
the human races known to us. Thus in the same " Journal 
of Researches " " before quoted, bearing witness to the exist- 
ence of moral reprobation on the part of the Fuegians, he 
says : " The nearest approach to religious feeling which I 
heard of was shown by York Minster (a Fuegian so named), 
' VoL i., p. 216. 
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who, wlien Mr. Bynoe ehot some very fine ducklings as 
specimens, declared in the most solemn manner, ' Oh, Mr. 
Bynoe, much rain, snow, blow much.' This was evidently 
a retributive punishment for wasting human food." 

Mr. Wallace gives the most interesting testimony, in hia 
"Malay Archipelago," to the existence of a very distinct, 
and in some instances highly-developed moral sense in the 
natives with whom he came in contact. In one case,'" a 
Papuan, who had been paid in advance for bird-skins, and 
who had not been able to fulfil his contract before Mr. Wal- 
lace was on the point of starting, "came running down after 
us holding up a bird, and saying with great satisfaction, 
' Now I owe you nothing I ' " And this though he could 
have withheld payment with complete impunity. 

Mr. Wallace's observations and opinions on this head 
seem hardly to meet with due appreciation in Sir John Lub- 
bock's recent work on Primitive Man." But considering the 
acute powers of observation and the industry of Mr. Wal- 
lace, and especially considering the years he passed in fa- 
miliar and uninterrupted intercourse with natives, his opin- 
ion and testimony should surely carry with it great weight. 
He has informed the author that he found a strongly-marked 
and widely-diffused modesty, in sexual matters, among all 
tlie tribes with which he came in contact. In the same way 
Mr, Bonwiok, in his work on the Tasmanians, testifies to 
the modesty exhibited by the naked females of that race, 
who by the decorum of their postures gave evidence of the 
possession in germ of what under circumstances would be- 
come the highest chastity and refinement. 

Hasty and incomplete observations and inductions are 
prejudicial enough to physical science, but when their effect 
is to degrade untruthfully our common humanity, there is 

'" "Makj Archipelago," toL ii., p. 3BS. 

" " The Origiu of Ciyilizatiou and the Frimitave Conditiou of Man," 
p. 261. Longmans, 18T0. 
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an additional motive to regret thom. A hurried visit to a 
tribe, ivhose language, traditions, and customs are untnown, 
is sometimes deemed sufficient for "smart "remarks as to 
"ape characters," etc., which are as tmtrue as irrelevant^ It 
should not be forgotten how estremelj difficult it is to enter 
into the ideas and feelings of an alien race. If in the nine- 
teenth century a French theatrical audience can witness 
■with acquiescent approval, as a type of English manners 
and ideas, the representation of a marquis who sells his wife 
at Smithfieid, etc etc., it is surely no wonder if the ideas 
of a tribe of newly-visited savages should be more or leas 
misunderstood. To enter into such ideas requires long and 
familiar intimacy, like that experienced by the explorer of 
the Malay Archipelago. From him, and others, we have 
abundant evidence that moral ideas exist at least in germ, 
in savage races of men, while they sometimes attain even 
a highly-developed state. No amount of evidence as to acts 
of moral depravity is to the point, as the object here aimed 
at is to establish that moral intuitions exist in savages, not 
that their actions are good. 

Objections, however, are sometimes drawn from the 
different notions as to the moral value of certain acts, enter- 
tained by men of various countries or of different epochs ; 
also from the difficulty of knowing what particular actions 
in certain cases are the right ones, and from the effects 
which prejudice, interest, passion, habit, or even, indirectly, 
physical conditions, may have upon our moral perceptions. 
Thus Sir John Lubbock speaks " of certain Feejeeans, who, 
according to the testimony of Mr, Hunt,^' have the custom 
of piously choking their parents under certain circum- 
stances, in Older to insure their happiness in a future life. 
Should any one take such facts as telling against the belief 
in an absolute morality, be would show a complete misap- 

" " Primitive Man," p. 248. 

■3 "Fiji and tlio Fijiiuig," toI. i., p. 183. 
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preh.ension of the point in dispute ; for such facts tell in 
favor of it. 

Were it asserted that man possesses a distinct innate 
power and faculty by which he is made intuitively aware 
what acts considered in and by themselves are right and 
what wrong — an inMlible and universal internal code-— 
the illustration would be to the point. But all that need 
be contended for is that the intellect perceives not only 
truth, but also a quality of " higher " which ought to be 
followed, and of " lower " which ought to be avoided ; 
when two lines of conduct are presented to the will for 
choice, the intellect so acting being the conscience. 

This has been well put by Mr. James Martineau in his 
excellent essay on Whe well's Morality. He says: " "K 
moral good were a quality resident in each action, as 
whiteness in snow, or sweetness in fruits ; and if the moral 
iaculty was our appointed instrument for detecting its 
presence; many consequences would ensue which are at 
variance with fact. The wide range of differences observ- 
able in the ethical judgments of men would not exist ; and 
even if they did, could no more be reduced and modified 
by discussion than constitutional difi^erencea of hearing or 
of vision. And, as the quality of moral good either must 
or must not exist in every important operation of the will, 
we should discern its presence or absence separately in 
each ; and even though we never had the conception of 
more than one insulated action, we should be able to 
pronounce upon its character. This, however, we have 
plainly no power- to do. Every moral judgment is rela- 
tive, and involves a comparison of two terms. When we 
praise what has been done, it ig with the coexistent con- 
ception of something else that might have been done ; 
and when we resolve on a course as right, it is to the 
exclusion of some other that is wrong. This fact, that 
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every ethical decision is in truth a preference, an election 
of one act as higher than another, appears of fundamental 
importance in the analysis of the moral sentiments." 

From this point of view it is plain how tiifliiig are 
arguments drawn &om the acts of a savage, since an action 
highly immoral in ua might be one exceecliagly virtuoiK 
in him — being the highest presented to his choice in 
his degraded iDtellectual condition and peculiar oircmn- 



rt need only be contended, then, that there is a 
perception of "right" incapable of further analysis; not 
that there is any infallible internal guide as to all the 
complex actions which present themselves for choice. The 
principle is given in our nature, the application, of the 
principle is the result of a thousand educational infinences. 

It is no wonder, then, that, in complex " cases of 
conscience," it is sometimes a matter of exceeding difficulty 
to determine which of two courses of action is the less 
objectionable. This no more invalidates the truth of 
moral principles than does the difficulty of a mathematical 
problem caat doubt on mathematical principles. Habit, 
education, and intellectual gifts, facilitate the correct appli- 
cation of both. 

Again, if our moral insight is intensiiied or blunted by 
our habitual wishes, or, indirectly, by our physical condition, 
the same may be said of our perception of the true rela- 
tions of physical facts one to another. An eager wish for 
marriage has led many a man to exaggerate the powers 
of a limited income, and a fit of dyspepsia has given 
an unreasonably gloomy aspect to more than one balance- 
sheet. 

Considering that moral intuitions have to do with 
insensible matters, they cannot be expected to be more 
clear than the perception of physical facts. And if the 
latter perceptions may be influenced by volition, desire, or 
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health, our moral views may also be expected to be so 
influenced, and tliia in a higher degree because they so 
often run counter to our desires, A bottle or two of wine 
may mate a sensible object appear double ; what wonder, 
then, if our moral perceptions are sometimes warped and 
distorted by such powerful agencies as an evil education or 
an habitual absence of self-restraint. In neither case does 
occasional distortion invalidate the accuracy of normal and 
habitual perception. 

The distinctness here and now of the ideas of " right " 
and " useful " is, however, as before said, fully conceded by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, although he contends that these con- 
ceptions are one in root and origin. 

His utilitarian Genesis of Morals, however, has been 
recently combated by Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, in a paper 
which appeared in MaamiUan's Magasine.'^ 

This writer aptly objects an arffwmentum ad homtnem, 
applying to morals the same argument that has been ap- 
plied in this work to our sense of musical harmony, and 
by Mr, Wallace to the vocal organs of man. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's notions on the subject are thus 
expressed by himself; " To make my position fully under- 
stood, it seems needful to add that, corresponding to the 
fundamental propositions of a developed moral science, 
there have been, and still are, developing in the race certain 
fundamental intuitions ; and that, though these moral intui- 
tions are the result of accumiilated experiences of utility 
gradually organized and inherited, they have come to be 
quite independent of conscious experience. Just in the 
same way that I believe the intuition of space possessed by 
any living individual to have arisen from organized and 
consolidated experiences of all antecedent individuals, who 
bequeathed to him their slowly-developed nervous organi- 
zations ; just as I believe that this intuition, requiring only 

" See No. 117, Julj, I85il, p. 212. 
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to be made definite and complete by personal experiences, 
has practically become a form of thought quite independent 
of experience; — so do I believe that the experiences of 
utility, organized and consolidated through all past gen- 
erations of the human race, have been producing corre- 
sponding nervous modifications which, by continued trans- 
missions and accumulation, have become ia lis certain 
faculties of moral intuition, active emotions responding to 
right and wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in 
the individual experiences of utility. I also hold that, just 
as the space intuition responds to the exact demonstrations 
of geometry, and has its rough conclusions interpreted and 
verified by them, so ■will moral intuitions respond to the 
demonstrations of moral science, and will have their rough 
conclusions interpreted and verified by them." 

Against this view of Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Hutton 
objects : " 1, That even as regards Mr. Spencer's illustra- 
tion from geometrical intuitions, his process would be 
totally inadequate, since you could not deduce tlie neces- 
sary space intuition of which he speaks from any possible 
accumulations of familiarity with space relations. , . , "We 
cannot inherit more than than our fathers had : no amount 
of experience of facts, however universal, can give rise to 
that particular characteristic of intuitions and a priori 
ideas, which compels us to deny the possibility that in any 
other world, however otherwise different, our experience (as 
to space relations) could be otherwise. 

"3. That the case of moral intuitions is very much 
stronger. 

" 3, That if Mr, Spencer's theory accounts for any thing, 
it accounts not for tlie deepening of a sense of utility and 
inutility into right and w;rong, but for the drying up of the 
sense of utility and inutility into mere inherent tendencies, 
which would exercise over us not more authority but less, 
than a rational sense of utilitarian issues. 
10 
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"4. That Mr. Spencer's tlieory could not account for 
the intuitioual sacredness now attached to individual TnOT3.l 
rules and principles, without accounting a fortiori for the 
general daim of the greatest-happiness principle over us as 
the final moral intuition — which is conspicuously contrary 
to the fact, as not even the utilitarians themselves plead any 
instinctive or intuitive sanction for their great principle. 

" 5. That there is no trace of positive evidence of any 
single instance of the transformation of a utilitarian rule of 
right into an intuition, since we find no utilitarian principle 
of the most ancient times ■which is now an accepted moral 
intuition, nor any moral intuition, however sacred, which 
has not been promulgated thousands of years ago, and 
which has not constantly had to stop the tide of utilitarian 
o^eclions to its authority — and this age after age, in our 
own day quite as much as in days gone by. . . . Surely, if 
any thing is remarkable in the history of morality, it is 
the anticipatory character, if I may use the expression, of 
moral principles — the intensity and absoluteness with which 
they are laid down ages before the world has approjdmated 
to the ideal thus asserted." 

Sir John Lubbock, in his work on Primitive Man before 
referred to, abandons Mr. Spencer's explanation of the gene- 
sis of morals while referring to Mr. Button's criticisms on 
the subject. Sir John proposes to substitute " deference 
to authority " instead of " sense of interest " as the origin 
of our conception of " duty," saying that what has been 
foundto be beneficial has been traditionally inculcated on the 
young, and thus has become to be disassociated from "in- 
terest " in the mind, though the inculcation itself originally 
sprung from that source. This, however, when analyzed, 
turns out to be a distinction without a difference. It is 
nothing but utilitarianism, pure and simple, after aU. For 
it can never be intended that authority is obeyed because 
of an intuition that it should he deferred to, for that would 
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be to admit the very principle of absolute morality which 
Sir John combats. It most be meant, then, that authority 
is obeyed through fear of the consequences of disobedience, 
or through pleasure felt in obeying the authority which 
commands. In the latter case we have "pleasure " as the 
end and no rudiment of the conception of " duty," In the 
former we Lave fear of punishment, which appeals directly 
to the sense of "utility to the individual," and no amount 
of such a sense will produce the least genn of " ought," 
which is a, conception different in kind, and in which tha 
notion of "punishment" has no place. Thus, Sir John 
Lubbock's explanation only concerns a mode in which tlie 
sense of " duty " may be stimulated or appealed to, and 
makes no approximation to an explanation of its origin. 

Could the views of Mr. Herbert Spencer, of Mr. Mill, or 
of Mr. Darwin, on this subject be maintained, or should they 
come to be generally accepted, the consequences would be 
disastrous indeed ! Were it really the case that virtue was 
a mere Mnd of " retrieving^ then certainly we should have 
to view with apprehension the spread of intenectual culti- 
vation, which would lead the human " retrievers " to regard 
from a new point of view their fetching and carrying. We 
should be logically compelled to acquiesce in the vocifera- 
tions of some Continental utilitarians, who would banish 
altogether the senseless words " duty " and " merit ; " and 
then, one important influence which has aided human prog- 
ress being withdrawn, we should be reduced to hope that 
in this case the maxim cessante eaiisa cessat ipse effectus 
might through some incalculable accident fail to apply. 

It is true that Mr. Spencer tries to erect a safeguard 
against such moral disruption, by asserting that for every 
immoral act, word, or thought, each man during this hfe 
receives minute and exact retribution, and that thus a re- 
gard for individual self-interest will effectually prevent any 
moral catastrophe. But by what means will he enforce the 
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acceptance of a dogma wHcli is not only incapable o-f proof, 
but is opposed to the commonly-received opinion of man- 
kind in all ages? Ancient literature, sacred and profene, 
teema ■with protests against the successful evil-doer, and 
certainly, as Mr. Hutton observes," "Honesty must have 
been associated by oar ancestors ■with many unhappy as 
■well as many happy consequences, and we know that in 
ancient Greece dishonesty was openly and actually asso- 
ciated with happy consequences. . . . when the concen- 
trated experience of previous generations ■was held, nol in- 
deed to justify, but to excuse by utilitarian considerations, 
craft, dissimulation, sensuality, selfishness." 

This dogma is opposed to the moral consciousness of 
many as to the evente of their own lives ; and the author, 
for one, believes that it is absolutely contrary to fact. 

History affords multitudes of instances, but an example 
may be selected from one of the most critical periods of 
modern times. Let it be granted that Louis XVI. of 
France and his queen had all the defects attributed to 
them by the most hostile of serious historians; let all 
the excuses possible be made for his predecessor, Louis 
XV., and also for Madame de Pompadour, can ifc be pre- 
tended that there are grounds for afiirming that the vices 
of the two former so far exceeded those of the latter, 
that their respective fates were plainly and evidently just? 
that while the two former died in their beds, after a life of 
the most extreme luxury, the others merited to stand forth 
through coming ■time as examples of the most appalling 
and calamitous tragedy ? 

This theme, however, is too foreign to the immediate 
matter in hand to be further pursued, tempting as it is. 
But a passing protest against a superstitious and deluding 
dogma may stand— a dogma which may, like any other 
dogma, be vehemently asserted and maintained, but which 
" Maeminaii's Magaslae, No. 11^, July, 1869. 
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is remarliable for being destitute, at one and the same time, 
of both authoritative sanction and the support of reason 
and observation. 

To return to the bearing of moral conceptions on " Nat- 
ural Selection," it seems that, from the reasons given in 
this chapter, we may safely aiBrm : 1. That " Natural Se- 
lection " could not have produced, from the sensations of 
pleasure and pain experienced by brutes, a higher degree 
of morahty than was useful ; therefore it could have pro- 
duced any amount of " beneficial habits," but not abhor- 
rence of certain acts as impure and sinful. 

3. That it could not have developed that high esteem 
for acts of care and tenderness to the aged and infirm which 
actually exists, but would rather have perpetuated certain 
low social conditions which obtain in some savage locali- 
ties. 

3. That it could not have evolved from ape sensations 
the noble virtue of a Marcus AureUus, or the loving but 
manly devotion of a St. Louis. 

4. That, alone, it could not have given rise to the maxim 
Jicajustitia, ruat ccdum. 

5. That the interval between materia! and formal mo- 
rality is one altogether beyond its power to traverse. 

Also, that the anticipatory character of moral principles 
is a fiital bar to that explanation of their origin which is 
offered to us by Mr. Herbert Spencer. And, finally, that 
the solution of that origin proposed recently by Sir John 
Lubbock is a mere version of simple utilitarianism, appeal- 
ing to the pleasure or safety of the individual, and there- 
fore utterly incapable of solving the riddle it attacks. 

Such appearing to be the case as to the power of " Nat- 
ural Selection," we, nevertheless, find moral conceptions — 
formaily moral ideas — not only spread over the civilized 
world, but manifesting themselves unmistakably (in how- 
ever rudimentary a condition, and however misapplied) 
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among tlie lowest and most degraded of savages. If from 
among these, individuals can be brought forward who seem 
to be destitute of any moral conception, similar cases also 
may easily be found in highly-civilized communities. Such 
cases tell no more against moral intuitions than do cases 
of color-blindness or idiotism tell against sight and reason. 
We have thus a most important and conspicuous fact, the 
existence of which is fatal to the theory of " Natural Selec- 
tion," as put forward of late by Mr. Darwin and his most 
ardent followers. It must bo remarked, however, that what- 
ever force this fact may have against a belief in the origi- 
nation of man from brutes by minute, fortuitous variations, 
it has no force whatever against the conception of the or- 
derly evolution, and euccessivB manifestation of specific 
forms by ordinary natural law^ — even if we include among 
such the upright frame, the ready hand, and massive brain, 
of man himself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PANGENESIS. 

A ProvMoiisl Hrpothesia aQpiiIemenlliig: " Natural Sclcolion."— StstHnent of the Hy- 
pothe^Js^Pifficnltyaa to Multitude ef Gemmnlts.—Ae toCeiMD Modes of Be- 
pi«ductloiL — As (o ForcnalJODB WthOdt the Kequislte Gemmnles.— Mr. Lewes and 
Pio£ Delplno.— Dlfflcolty as to Developmeotsl Force of GemtiiuIe8.~Aa lo their 
Bpoataaeons Fission.— Pangoaesla and VitaHsm.— Paradosioil Beoliiy,— Pangene- 
sis scarcely superior to Anlerior Hypothesis.— Bnffon/— Owen.— Herbert Spen- 
cer. — " Gexonmlea" asMystetiona as " PhjMobgioil Units."- Ooncln^E. 

In addition to the theory of " Natural Selection," by 
■which it has been attempted to account for the origin of 
species, Mr. Darwin has also put forward what he modestly 
terms " a provisional hypothesis" (thatof Fange,nesis),\iy 
which to account for the origin of each and every individ- 
ual form. 

Now, thoiigh the hypothesis of Pangenesis is no neces- 
sary part of " Natural Selection," still any treatise on spe- 
cific origination wotJd be incomplete if it did not take 
into consideration this last speculation of Mr. Darwin. The 
hypothesis in question maybe stated as follows : That each 
living organism is ultimately made up of an almost infinite 
number of minute particles, or organic atoms, termed "gem- 
mules," each of which has the power of reproducing its 
kind. Moreover, that these particles circulate freely about 
the organism which is made up of them, and are derived 
from all the parts of all the organs of the less remote an- 
cestors of each such organism during all the states and 
stages of such several anraistors' existence ; and therefore of 
the several states of each of such ancestors' organs. That 
such a complete collection of g 
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each ovum and spermatozoon in most animals, and eayh part 
capable of reproducing by gemination (budding) in the low- 
est animals and in plants. Therefore in many of such low- 
er organisms such a congeries of ancestral gemmules must 
exist in every part of their bodies, since in them every part 
is capable of reproducing by gemmation. Mr, Darwin 
must evidently admit this, since he says : " It has often 
been said by naturalists that each cell of a plant has the 
actual or potential capacity of reproducing the whole 
plant ; but it has this power only in virtue of containing 
gemmules derived froin every party ' 

Moreover, these gemmules are supposed to tend to 
aggregate themselves, and to reproduce in certain definite 
relations to other gemmules. Thus, when the foot of an 
eft is cut off, its reproduction is explaiaed by Mr. Darwin 
as resulting from the aggregation of those floating gem- 
mules which come nest in order to those of the cut surface, 
and the successive aggregations of the other binds of gem- 
mules which come after in regular order. Also, the most 
ordinary processes of repair are similarly accounted for, 
and the successive development of similar parts and organs 
in creatures in which such complex evolutions occur is ex- 
plained in the same way, by the independent action of 
separate gemmules. 

In order tliat each living creature may be thus furnished, 
the number of such gemmules in each must be inconceiv- 
ably great, Mr. Danvin says :' "In a highly-organized 
and complex animal, the gemmules thrown off from each 
different cell or imit throughout the body must be incon- 
ceivably numerous and minute. Each unit of each part, as 
it changes during development — and we know that some 
insects undergo at least twenty metamorphoses— must 
throw off its gemmules. All organic beings, moreover, 
' "Animals and Plants under Domes ticatioa," vol ii,, p. -iUS. 

s ibW., p. saa. 
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indudc many dormant gcmmulcs derived from tlieir grand- 
parents and more remote progenitors, but not from all tlieir 
progenitors. These almost iTifinitdy numffrom and minute 
gemmules must be inclnded in each bud, ovnie, spermato- 
zoon, and pollen-grain." We have seen also that in 
certain cases, a similar multitude o£ gemmules must be 
included also in every considerable part of the wliole body 
of each organism, but where are we to stop ? There must 
be gemmules, not only from every organ, but from every 
component part of such organ, from every subdivision of 
Buch component part, and from every cell, thread, or fibre, 
entering into the composition of such subdivision. More- 
over, not only from all these, but from each and every suc- 
cessive stage of the evolution and development of such 
successively more and more elementary parts. At the first 
glance this new atomic theory has chutms from ite apparent 
simplicity, but the attempt thus to follow it out into its 
ultimate limits and extreme consequences seems to indicate 
that it is at once insjfficient and cumbrous. 

Mr, Danvin himself is, of course, fully aware that there 
must be some limit to this aggregation of gemmules. He 
says:' "Excessively minute and numerous as they are 
believed to be, an infinite number derived, during a long 
course of modification and descent, from each cell of each 
progenitor, could not be supported and nourished by the 
organism." 

But apart from these matters, which will be more fully 
considered further on, the hypothesis not only does not 
appear to account for certain phenomena which, in order 
to be a valid theory, it ought to account for ; but it seems 
absolutely to conflict with patent and notorious facts. 

How, for example, does it explain the peculiar repro- 
duction which is found to take place in certain marine worms 
— certain aimelids ? 

' " Animals cod Planla under Domestication," vol. ii., p, 402. 
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In sucii creatures we see that, from time to time, one of 
tlie segments of the body gradually becomes modiiied till it 
8 the condition of a head aud this remarkable phe- 
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nomenon is repeated again and again, the body of the worm 
thus multiplying serially into now individuals which succes- 
sively detach themselves from the older portion. The 
development of such a mode of reproduction by " Natural 
Selection " seems not less inexplicable than does its contin- 
ued performance through the aid of "pangenesis." For 
how can gemmules attach themselves to others to which 
they do not normally or generally succeed ? Scarcely less 
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difficult to understand is the process of the stoma«h- 
carrying-off mode of metamorphosis before spoken of as 
existing in the Echinoderms. Next, as to certain, patent 
and notorious facts : On the hypothesis of pangenesis, no 
creature can develop an organ lanlesa it possesses the 
component gemmules which serve for its formation. No 
creature can possess such gemmules imless it inherits them 
from its parents, grandparents, or its less remote ancestors. 
Now, the Jews are remarkably scrupulous as to marriage, 
and rarely contract such a union with individuals not of 
their own race. This practice has gone on for thousands 
of years, and similarly also for thousands of years the rite 
of circumcision has been unfailingly and carefully performed. 
If then the hypothesis of pangenesis is well founded, that 
rite ought to be now absolutely or nearly superfluous from 
the necessarily continuous absence of certain gemmules 
through so many centuries and so many generations. Yet 
it is not at all so, and this fact seems to amount almost 
to an experimental demonstration that the hypothesis of 
pangenesis is an insufGcient explanation o£ individual evo 
lution. 

Two exceedingly good criticisms of Mr. Darwin's hy- 
pothesis have appeared. One of these is by Mr. G. H, 
Lewes,* the other by Pro£ Delpino of Florence.' The latter 
gentleman gives a report of an observation made by bim 
upon a certain plant, which observation adds force to what 
has jast been said about the Jewish race. He says : " "If 
we examine and compare the numerous species of the 
genus Salvia, commencing with Salvia officitialw, which 
may pass as the main state of the genus, and concluding 

* See FoHnigMy Bevim, New Series, toL ii!., April, 1868, p. 352. 

' Thia appeared in the Resisia Conlemporanea Nazionak liaiiana, and 
was traJiBlated and pven to the Eoglish public In Seienfijii: Opinian for 
September 29, October 6, and October 13, 1869, pp. S6B, 391, 407. 

« See ScUntific Opinion, of October 13, 1889, p. 407. 
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M'itli Salvia verticillata, which may be taken as the most 
highly-developed form, and as the most disiant from the 
type, we observe a singular phenomenon. The lower cell 
of each of the two fertile anthers, which is much reduced 
and different from the superior even in /Salvia officinalis, 
is transmuted in other saZviw into an organ (nectarotheca) 
having a very different form and function, and finally dis- 
appears entirely in Salvia verticiUata. 

"Now, on one occasion, in a flower belonging to an 
individual of Salvia verticillaia, and only on the left stamen, 
I observed a perfectly-developed and poliiniferous lower 
cell, perfectly homologous with that which is normally 
developed in Salvia officinalis. This case of atavism is 
truly singular. According to the theory of Pangenesis, it 
is necessary to assume that all the gemmules of this anom- 
alous formation, and therefore the mother-gemniule of the 
cell, and the daughter-gemmules of the special epidermic 
tissue, and of the very singular subjacent tissue of the 
endothecium, liave been perpetuated, and transmitted from 
parent to oihpnng in a dormant state, and through a 
number of genention'f, such as startles the imagination, and 
leads it to refuse its consent to the theory of Pangenesis, 
however seductive it may be." This seems a stjx>ng confir- 
mation of what has been here advanced. 

The main objection raised against Mr. Darwin's hy- 
pothesis is that it (Pangenesis) requires so many subordi- 
nate hypotheses for its support, and that some of these are 
not tenable. 

Professor Delpino considers ' that as many as eight 
of these subordinate hypotheses are required ; namely, 
that— 

" 1, The emission of the gemmules takes place, or may 
take place, in all states of the cell. 

' See Sdentijk Opinion, of September 20, 18G9, p. 366 
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" 3. The quantity of gemmulos emitted from every cell 
is very great. 

" 3. The minuteness of the gemmules is extreme. 

" 4. The gemmules possess two sorts of affinity, one of 
which might be called propagative, and the other genntna- 
tive affinity. 

" 5. By means of the propagative affinity all tlie 
gemmules emitted by all the cells of the individual fiow 
together and become condensed in the cells which compose 
the sexual organs, whether male or female (embryonal vesi- 
cle, cells of the embryo, pollen-grains, fovilla, antherozoidi 
Bpermatozoids),aiid likewise flow together and become cor 
densed in the cells which constitute the organs of a sexua 
or agamic reproduction (buds, spores, bulbilli, portions ol 
the body separated by scission, etc.). 

" 6. By means of the germinative affinity, every gemmule 
(except in cases of anomalies or monstrosities) can be devel- 
oped only in cells homologous with the mother-cells of the 
cell from which they originated. In other words, the gem- 
mules from any celt can only be developed in imison with 
the cell preceding it in due order of succession, and while 
in a nascent state. 

" 7. Of each kind of gemmule a great number perishes ; 
a great number remains in a dormant state through many 
generations in the bodies of descendants; the remainder 
germinate and reproduce the mother-cell. 

" 8, Every gemmule may multiply itself by a process of 
scission into any number of equivalent gemmules." 

Mr. Darwin has published a short notice in reply to 
Prof. Delpino, in Scientific Opinion of October 20, 1869, 
p. 426. In this reply he admits the justice of Prof. Del- 
pino's attack, but objects to the alleged necessity of the 
first subordinate hypothesis, namely, that " the emission of 
gemmules takes place in all states of the cell." But if this 
is not the case, then a great part of the utility and dis- 
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tinotioii of pangenesis is destroyed ; or, as Mr. Ijewes 
justly says," "I£ gommules produce whole cells, we liave 
the very power which was pronounced mysterious in larger 
organisms." 

Mr. Darwin also does not see the force of the objection 
to the power of self-division which must be asserted of the 
gemmules themselves if Pangenesis be true. The objection, 
however, appears to many to be formidable. To admit the 
power of spontaneous division and multiplication in such 
rudimentary structures, seems a complete contradiction. 
The gemmules, by the hypothesis of Pangenesis, t 
ultimate organized components of the body, the j 
organic atoms of which each body is composed ; how tlien 
C(Xn they be divisible ? Any part of a gemmule would be 
an impossible (because a less than possible) quantity. If it 
is divisible into still smaLer organic wholes, as a germ-cell 
is, it must be made up, as the germ-cell is, of subordinate 
component atoms, which are then the true gemmules. This 
process may be repeated ad infinitifm, unless we get to 
true organic atoms, the true gemmules, whatever they may 
be, and they necessarily will be incapable of any process of 
spontaneous fission. It is remarkable that Mr. Darwin 
brings forward in support of gemmule fission, the observa- 
tion that "Thuret has seen the zoospore of an alga divide 
itself, and both halves germinate." Yet on the hypothesis 
of Pangenesis, the zoospore of an alga must contain gem- 
mules from all the cells of the parent algie, and from all the 
parts of all their less remote ancestors in all their stages of 
existence. What wonder then that such an excessively 
complex body should divide and multiply; and what parity 
is there between such a body and a gemmule ? A steam- 
engine and a steel-filing might equally well be compared 
together. 

Prof. Delpino makes a fin^her objection which, bow 
8 Foriaightli/ Reviea, New Series, vol. iii., April, 1868, p. 508. 
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ever, will only be o£ weight in the eyes of Vitalists. He 
says,' Pangenesis is not to be received because " it leads 
directly to the negation of a specific vital principle, co6r- 
dinating and regulating all the movements, acts, and func- 
tions of the individuals in which it is incarnated. For 
Pangenesis of the individual is a term without meaning. 
If, in contemplating an animal of high organization, we 
regard it purely as an aggregation of developed gemmules, 
although these gemmules have been evolved successively 
one after the other, and one within the other, notwith- 
standing they elude the conception of the real and true 
individual, these problematical and invisible gemmules 
must be regarded as so many individuals. Now, that real, 
true, Hving individuals exist in Nature, is a truth, which is 
persistently attested to us by our consciousness. But how, 
then, can we explain that a great quantity of dissimilar 
elements, like the atoms of matter, can unite to form those 
perfect unities which we call individuals, if we do not sup- 
pose the existence of a specific principle, proper to the 
individual but foreign to the component atoms, which 
aggregates these said atoms, groups them Into molecules, 
and then moulds the molecules into cells, the cells into 
tissues, the tissues into organs, and the organs into appa- 
ratus ? " 

" But, it may be urged in opposition by the Pangene- 
sists, your vital principle is an unknown and irresolute x. 
This is true ; but, on the other hand, let us see whether 
Pangenesis produces a clearer formula, and one free from 
unknown elements. The existence of the gemmules is a 
first unknown element ; the propagative affinity of the gem- 
mules is a second ; their germinative affinity is a third ; their 
maltiplication by fission is a fourth — and what an unknown 
element ! " 

" Thus, in Pangenesis, every thing proceeds by force of 
s SdcrUifio Opiniw,, of October IS, 1869, p. 408. 
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unknown elements, and we may ask whether it is more 
logical to prefer a system which assumes a multitude of 
unknown elements to a system which assumes only a single 
one?" 

Mr. Darwin appears, by " Natural Selection," to destroy 
the reality of species, and by Pangenesis that of the indi- 
vidual. Mr, Lewes observes'" of the individual that " this 
whole is only a subjective conception which summarizes the 
parts, and that in point of fact it is the parts which are re- 
produced." But tl ] t 1 from the same point of 
view, merely subject 1 1 w ome to the absolute or- 
ganic atoms. Thes t n tl other hand, are utterly 
invisible, intangible deed the words of Mr, Darwin, 
inconceivable. Thi th n t Its from the theories in 
question, that the o ga Id reduced to utter unreal- 
ity as regards all that can be perceived by the senses or 
distinctly imagined by the mind; while the only reality 
consists of the invisible, the insensible, the inconceivable. 
In other words, nothing is known that really is, and only 
the non-existent can be known. A somewhat paradoxical 
outcome of the speculations of those who profess to rely 
exclusively on the testimony of sense. " iea extremes se 
touchent" and extreme sensationalism shakes bands with 
the " das seyn ist das nichts " of Hegel. 

Altogether the hypothesis of Pangenesis seems to be 
little, if at all, superior to anterior hj-potheses of a more or 
less similar nature. 

Apart from the atoms of Democritus, and apart also 
from the speculations of medifeval writers, the molecules of 
Bonnet and of BufFon almost anticipated the hypothesis of 
Pangenesis, According to the last-named author," organic 

■" ForlnigMy Reetew, New Series, vol. iii., April, 186S, p. 503. 

" " Histoire Naturelle, generale et particuliSre," tome iL, 17*9, p. 
327. " Ces Hqueura a^miniilea sont toates deiix uu estrait tie toiites les 
parties du corps," etc. 
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particles from every part of the body assemble in the sex- 
ual secretions, and by their union build up the embryo, 
eaflli particle taking its due place, and occupying in the off- 
spring a similar position to that which it occupied in the 
parents. In 1849, Prof. Owen, in his treatise on " Pap- 
thenogenesis," put forward another conception. According 
to this, the cells resulting from the subdivision of the germ- 
cell preserve their developmental force, unless employed in 
building up definite organic structures. In certain crea- 
tures, and in certain parts of other creatures, germ-cells im- 
used are stored up, and by their agency lost limbs and other 
mutilations are repaired. Such unused products of the 
germ-cell are also supposed to become located in the gen- 
erative products. 

According to Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his " Principles of 
Biology," each living organism consists of certain so-called 
" physiological units." Each of tliese units has an innate 
power and capacity, by whicli it tends to build up and re- 
produce the entire organism of which it forms a part, unless 
in the mean time its force is eshausted by its taking part in 
the production of some distinct and definite tissue — a con- 
dition somewhat similar to that conceived by Prof. Owen. 

Now, at first sight, Mr. Darwin's atomic theory appears 
to be more simple than any of the others. It has been ob- 
jected that while Mr. Spencer's theory requires the assump- 
tion of an innate power and tendency in each physiological 
unit, Mr. Darwin's, on the other hand, requires nothing of 
the kind, but explains the evolution of each individual by 
purely mechanical conceptions. In fact, however, it is not 
so. Bach gemmule, according to Mr. Darwin, is really the 
seat of powers, elective atfiaities, and special tendencies, as 
marked and mysterious as those possessed by the physiologi- 
oa] unit of Mr. Spencer, with the single exception that the 
former has no tendency to build up the whole living, com- 
plex organism of which it forms a part. Some may think 
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this an important distinction, but it can liardly be so, for 
Mr. Darwin considers that his gemmule has the innate 
power and tendency to bnild up and transforpi itself into 
the whole living, complex cell of which it forms a part ; and 
the one tendency is, in piindple, fully as difficult to under- 
stand, fully as mysterious, as is the other. The difference 
is but one of degree, not of kind. Moreover, the one mys- 
tery in the case of the " physiological unit " explains all, 
while with regard to the gommule, as we have seen, it 
has to be supplemented by other powers and tendencies, 
each distinct, and each in itself inexplicable and profoundly 
mysterious. 

That there should be physiological units possessed of 
the power attributed to them, harmonises with what has 
recently been put forward by Dr. H. Charlton Bastian ; who 
maintains that under iit conditions the simplest organisms 
develop themselves into relatively large and complex ones. 
This is not supposed by him to be due to any inheritance 
of ancestral gemmules, but to direct growtli and transforma- 
tion of the most minute and the simplest organisms, which 
themselves, by all reason and analogy, owo their existence 
to immediate transformation from the inorganic world. 

Thus, then, there are grave difficulties in the way of the 
reception of the hypothesis of Pangenesis, which, moreover, 
if established, would leave the evolution of individual or- 
ganisms, when thoroughly analyzed, little if at all less mys- 
terious or really explicable than it is at present. 

As was said at the beginning of this chapter, " Pangen- 
esis" and "Natural Selection" are quite separable and 
distinct hypotheses. The fall of one of these by no means 
necessarily includes that of the other. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Darwin has associated them closely together, and, there- 
fore, the refutation of Pangenesis may render it advisable 
for those who have hitherto accepted " Natural Selection " 
to reconsider that theory. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SPECIFIC GENESIS. 

Keyiew of tie Slatementa and Argument of Preceaiug Chaplets.— Cumnlitlye Argu- 
ment astJnet FredomiDOnt AttJon of -NBtural SelcMion."— "Whiitbav nnj thing 
posltiTS as wcU aa negadve can be enuDctat6d.--ConBtaacy of Laws of Nature does 
not neoesBurily Imply Cunstancy of Spcolflo ETotntlon.~PoaBitiie ExcepUonai 8ta- 
bllitj of Eiieting: Epoch.— ProbsMitj- tiuit nn IntWDil Chubb of Cbiingo sjdsia.— 
Innate Powera must bo conctlred aa eating aomewh^v or other.-^ymboUam af 
Molecular Action under Tibratbg Impolses,— Prof Onrai'a Statomeiit— atalcment 
of tho Anflioc'a View.— It STOida the WfBonlUea wMch oppose " Natural Selco- 
aon,"— It harmonizes Appiircntly Conflietiiig ConcepUOBS.— aoniniDrj mid Con- 
dnfiion. 

Hating now severally reviewed the principal biological 
facts whicli bear upon specific manifestation, it remains to 
sum up the results, and to endeavor to ascertain what, if 
any thing, can be said positimly, as well as negatively, on 
this deeply interesting question. 

In the preceding chapters it has been contended, in the 
first place, that no mere survival of the fittest accidental 
and minute variations can account for the incipient stages 
of useful structures, such as, c. g., the heads of flat-fishes, 
the baleen of whales, vertebrate limbs, the laryngeal struct- 
ures of the new-bom kangaroo, the pedicellarife of Echin- 
odeims or for many of the facts of mimicry, and especially 
those last touches of mimetic perfection, where an insect 
not only mimics a leaf, but one worm-eaten and attacked 
by fungi 

Also, that structures like the hood of the cobra and the 
rattle of the rattlesnake seem to require another explana- 
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Again, it lias been contended that instances of color, as 
in some apes ; of beauty, as in some sliell-fisli ; and of util- 
ity, as in many orchids, are examples of conditions which 
are quite beyond the power of Natural Selection to origi- 
nate and develop. 

Next, the peculiar mode of origin of the eye (by the 
simultaneous and concurrent modification of distinct parts), 
with the wonderful refinement of the human car and voice, 
has been insisted on ; as also, that the importance of all 
these facts is intensified through the necessity (admitted 
by Mr. Darwin) that many individuals should be similarly 
and simultaneously modified in order that slightly favora- 
ble variations may hold their own in the struggle for life, 
against the overwhelming force and influence of mere 
number. 

Again, wo have considered, in the third chapter, the 
great improbability that from minute variations in all di- 
rections alone and unaided, save by the survival of the 
fittest, closely-similar structures should independently arise ; 
though, on a non-Davwinian evolutionary hypothesis, their 
development might be expected a priori. We have seen, 
however, that there are many instances of wonderfully 
close similarity which are not due to genetic affinity ; the 
most notable instance, perhaps, being that brought for- 
ward by Mr. Murphy, namely, the appearance of the same 
eye-structure in the vertebrate and molluscous sub-king- 
doms. A curious resemblance, though less in degree, has 
also been seen to exist between the auditory organs of 
fishes and of Cephalopods. Remarkable similarities be- 
tween certain placental and implacental mammals, between 
the bird's-head processes of Polyzoa and the pedicellarijB 
ef Echinoderms, between Ichthyosauria and Cetacea, with 
very many other similar coincidences, have also been 
pointed out. 

Evidence has also been brought foi-ward to show that 
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similarity is sometimes directly induced by very obscure 
conditions, at present quite inexplicable, e. g., by causes 
immediately connected with geograpLical distribution ; as 
in the loss of the tail in certain forms of Lepidoptera and 
in simultaneous modiiications of color in others, and in the 
direct modification of young English oysters, when trans- 
ported to the shore of the Mediterranean. 

Again, it has been asserted that certain groups of or- 
ganic forms seem to have an innate tendency to remark' 
able developments of aome particular kind, as beauty and 
singularity of plumage in the group of birds of paradise. 

It has also been contended that there is something to 
be said in favor of sudden, as opposed to exceedingly 
minute and gradual modifications, even if the latter are not 
fortuitous. Cases were brought forward in Chapter IV., 
such as the bivalve just mentioned, twenty-«even kinds of 
American trees simultaneously and similarly modified, also 
the independent production of pony breeds, and the case 
of the English greyhounds in Mexico, the offspring of 
■which produced directly acclimated progeny. Besides 
these, the case of the Nonnandy pigs, of Datura taMla, 
and also of the black-shouldered peacock, have been spoken 
of. The teeth of the labyrinthodon, the hand of the potto, 
the whalebone of whales, the wings of birds, the climbing 
tendrils of some plants, etc., have also been adduced as 
instances of structures, the origin and production of which 
are probably due rather to considerable modifications than 
to minute increments. 

It has also been shown that certain forms which were 
once supposed to be especially transitional and intermedi- 
ate (as, e. g., the aye-aye) are really by no means so ; while 
the general rule, that the progress of forms has been " from 
the more general to the more special," has been shown to 
present remarkable exceptions, as, e. g., Macrauchenia, the 
Glyptodon, and the sabre-toothed tiger (Machairodus). 
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Next, as to specific stability, it has been seen that there 
may be a certain limit to normal variability, and that if 
changes take place they may be ex^iected a priori to be 
marked and considerable ones, from the facts of tbe inor- 
ganic world, and perhaps also of tbe lowest forms of the 
oi^nie world. It has also been seen that with regard to 
minute spontaneous variations in races, there is a rapidly- 
increasing difficulty in intensifying them, in any one di- 
rection, by ever such careful breeding. Moreover, it has 
appeared tbat different species show a tendency to Taria- 
bility in special directions, and probably in different de- 
grees, and that at any rate Mr. Darwin himself concedes 
the existence of an internal barrier to change wben he 
credits the goose with "a singularly inflexible organiza- 
tion ; " also, that he admits the presence of an inlemai pro- 
clivity to change when he speaks of " a whole organization 
seeming to have become plastic, and tending to depart 
from the parental type." 

We have seen also that a marked tendency to reversion 
does exist, inasmuch as it sometimes takes place in a 
striking manner, as exemplified in tbe white silk fowl in 
England, in spite o/" careful selection in breeding. 

Again, we have seen that a tendency exists in nature 
to eliminate hybrid races, by whatever means tliat elimi- 
nation is effected, while no similar tendency bars tbe way 
to an indefinite blending of varieties. This has also been 
enforced by statements as to the prepotency of cei-tain pol- 
len of identical species, but of distinct races. 

To all the preceding considerations have been added 
others derived firom the relations of species to past time. 
It has been contended that we have as yet no evidence 
of minutely intermediate forms connecting uninterruptedly 
together undoubtedly distinct species. That while even 
" horse ancestry " feils to supply such a desideratum, in very 
strongly-marked and exceptional lands {such as the lehthy- 
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osauria, Clielonia, ami Anoura), the absence of links is 
very important and significant. For if every species, with- 
out exception, has arisen by minute modifications, it seems 
incredible that a small percentag;e of such transitional forms 
should not have been preserved. This, of course, is espe- 
cially the case as regards the marine Ichthyosauria and Ple- 
siosauria, of which such numbers of remains have been dis- 
covered. 

Sir William Thomson's great authority haa been seen to 
oppose itself to " Natural Selection," by limiting, oa a,stro- 
nomicaJ and physical grounds, the duration of life on this 
planet to about one hundred million years. This period, it 
has been contended, is not nearly enough, on the one hand, 
for the evolution of all organic forms by the exclusive action 
of mere minute, fortuitous variations; on the other hand, 
for the deposition of all the strata which must have been 
deposited, if minute fortuitous variation was the manner 
of successive specific manifestation. 

Again, the geographical distribution of existing animals 
has been seen to present difficulties which, though not 
themselves insurmountable, yet have a certain weight when 
taken in conjunction with all the other objections. 

The facts of homology, serial, bilateral, and vertical, have 
also been passed in review. Such facts, it has been con- 
tended, are not explicable without admitting the action of 
what may most conveniently be spoten of as an internal 
power, the existence of which is supported by facts not only 
of comparative anatomy but of teratology and pathology 
also. " Natural Selection " also has beea shown to be im- 
potent to explain these phenomena, while the existence of 
such an internal power of homologous evolution diminishes 
the a priori improbability of an analogous law of specific 
origination. 

All these various considerations have been supplemented 
by an endeavor to show the utter inadequacy of Mr, Dar- 
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win's theorywilliregard to the higher psychical phenomena 
of man {especially the evolution of moral conceptions), and 
with regard to the evolution of individual organisms by 
the action of Pangenesis. And it was implied that if Mr, 
Darwin's latter hypothesis can be shown to be untenable, 
an antecedent doubt is thus thrown upon his other concep- 
tion, namely, the theory of " Natural Selection." 

A cumulative argument thus arises against the preva- 
lent action of " Natural Selection," which, to the mind of 
the author, is conclusive. As before observed, he was not 
originally disposed to reject Mr. Darwin's fascinating theory. 
Reiterated endeavors to solve its difficulties have, however, 
had the effect of convincing him that that theory as the one 
or as the leading explanation of the successive evolution 
and manifestation of specific forms is untenable. At the 
same time he admits fully that "Natural Selection" acts 
and must act, and that it plays in the organic world a cer- 
tain though a secondary and subordinate part. 

The one raodvs operandi yet suggested having been 
found insulScient, the question arises, Can another be substi- 
tuted in its place ? If not, can any thing that is positive, 
and if any thing, what, be said as to the question of specific 
origination ? 

Now, in the first place, it is of course axiomatic that the 
laws which conditioned the evolution of extinct and of ex- 
isting species are of as much efiicaey at this moment as at 
any preceding period, that they tend to the manifestation 
of new forms as much now as ever before. It by no means 
necessarily follows, however, that this tendency is actually 
being carried into effect, and that new species of the higher 
animals and plants are actually now produced. They may 
be so or they may not, according as existing circnmstances 
favor, or conflict with, the action of those laws. It is 
possible that lowly-organized creatures may be contin- 
ually evolved at the present day, the requisite conditions 
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being more or less easily supplied. There is, however, no 
similar evidence at present as to higher forais ; while, as 
we have seen in Chapter VII,, there are a priori con- 
siderations which militate against their being similarly 
evolved. 

The presence of wild varieties and the difficulty which 
often exists in the determination of species are sometimes 
adduced as arguments that high forms are now in proceea 
of evolution. These facts, however, do not necessarily 
prove more than iJiat some species possess a greater varia- 
bility than others, and (what is indeed unquestionable) that 
species have often been unduly multiplied by geologists and 
botanists. It may be, for example, that Wagner was right, 
and that all the American monkeys of the genus Cebus may 
be reduced to a single species or to two. 

With regard to the lower organisms, and supposing 
views recently advanced to become fully established, there 
is no reason to think that the forms said to be evolved were 
new species, but rather reappearances of definite kinds 
which had appeared before and will appear again under the 
same conditions. In the same way, with higher forms simi- 
lar conditions must educe similar results, but here practically 
similar conditions can raxely obtain because of the lai^e part 
which " descent " and " inheritance " always play in such 
highly-organized forms. 

Still it is conceivable that different combinations at 
different tim.es may have occasionally the same outcome, just 
as the multiplications of different numbers may have sever- 
ally the same result. 

There arc reasons, however, for thinking it possible that 
the human race is awitness of an exceptionally unchanging 
and stable condition of things, if the calculations of Mr. Croll 
are valid as to how far variations in the eccentricity in the 
earth's orbit together with the precession of the equinoxes 
have produced changes in climate. Mr. Wallace has pointed 
11 
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out ' that the last 60,000 years having been exceptionally 
unchanging as regards these conditions, specific evolution 
may have beBn exceptionally rare. It becomes, then, pos- 
sible to suppose that for a similar period stimuli to change in 
the manifestation of animal forms may have been esception- 
ally few and feeble — that is, if the conditions of the earth's 
orbit have been as exceptional as stated. However, even if 
new species are actually now being evolved as actively as 
ever, or if they have been so quite recently, no conflict 
thenoe necessarily arises with the view here advocated. 
For it by no means follows that if some examples of new 
species have recently been suddenly produced from individ- 
uals of antecedent species, we ought to be able to put our 
fingers on auoh cases ; as Mr. Murphy well observes ° in a 
passage before quoted, " If a species were to come suddenly 
into being in the wild state, as the Ancon sheep did under 
domestication, how could we ascertain the feet? If the 
first of a newly-born species were found, the fact of its dis- 
covery would tell nothing about its origin. Naturalists 
would renter it as a very rare species, having been only 
once met with, but they would have no means of knowing 
whether it were tlie first or last of its race." 

But are there any grounds for thinking that in the gen 
esis of species an internal force or tendency interferes, co- 
operates with, and controls the action of external con- 
ditions ? 

It is here contended that there are such grounds, and 
that though inheritance, reversion, atavism, Katural Selec- 
tion, etc., play a part not unimportant, yet that such an 

' See yiitare, March 3, 1870, p. i54. Mr. Wallace says {referring to 
Mr. Croll'a paper in the I'hil. Mag.), " As ire are now, and have been for 
60,000 years, in a period of loir eccentricity, the rate of change of species 
daring that tint$ tnay he no measure of the rate tlial han gsn.era.Ug obtained 
in jraai geohgiml epoefts." 

' " Habit and Intelligence," vol. i., p. 344. 
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internal power is a great, perhaps the mam, deten lining 
agent. 

It will, howeveTj be replied that such an entity ia no 
vera causa / that if the conception is at,cepted, it is no real 
explanation ; and that it is merely a roundabout way of 
saying that the facts are as they aie, while the cause re- 
naains unknown. To this it may be rejoined tbat for all 
who believe in the existence of the abstraction "force" at 
all, other than will, this conception of an internal force 
must be accepted and located somewhere — cannot be elim- 
inated altogether ; and that therefore it may as reasona- 
bly be accepted in this mode as in an'y other 

It was urged at the end of the third chapter thit it is 
congruous to credit mineral species with an internal power 
or force. By such a power it may be conceit ed thit crys- 
tals not only assume their external symmetry, but even 
repair it when injured. Ultimate chemicil elements must 
also be conceived as possessing an innate tendency to form 
certain unions, and to cohere in stable aggregations. This 
was considered toward the end of Chapter VIII. 

Turning to the organic world, even 00 the hypothesis 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer or that of Mr. Darwin, it is impos- 
sible to escape the conception of innate internal forces. 
With regard to the physiological units of the former, Mr. 
Spencer himself, as we have seen, distinctly attributes to 
them " an innate tendency " to evolve the parent-form from 
which they sprang. With regard to the gemmules of Mr. 
Darwiu, we have seen, in Chapter X., with how many 
innate powers, tendencies, and capabilities, they must each 
be severally endowed, to reproduce their kind, to evolve 
complex organisms or cells, to exercise germinative affin- 

If then (as was before said at the end of Chapter VIH) 
such innate powers must be attributed to chemical atoms, 
to mineral species, to gemmules, and to physiological units, 
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it is only reasonable to attribute such to each individual 
organism. 

The conception of such internal and latent capabilities 
is somewhat lilie that of Mr. Galton, before mentioned, ac- 
cording to which the organic world consists of entities, 
each of which is, as it were, a spheroid with many facets 
on its surface, upon one of which it reposes in stable equi- 
librium. When by the accumulated action of incident 
forces this equilibrium is disturbed, the spheroid is sup- 
posed to turn over until it settles on an adjacent facet once 
more in stable equilibrium. 

The internal tendency of an organism to certain consid- 
erable and definite changes would correspond to the facets 
on the surface of the spheroid. 

It may be objected that we have no knowledge aa to 
how terrestrial, cosmical, and other forces, can affect organ- 
isms BO as to stimulate and evolve these latent, merely po 
tential forms. But we have had evidence that such myste- 
rious agencies Ao affect organisms in ways as yet inexpli- 
cable, in the very remarkable effects of geographical condi- 
tions which were detailed in the third chapter. 

It is quite conceivable that the material organic world 
may be so constituted that the simultaneous action upon it 
of all known forces, mechanical, physical, chemical, mag- 
netic, terrestrial, and cosmical, together with other as yet 
unknown forces which probably exist, may result in changes 
which are harmonious and symmetrical, just as the internal 
nature of vibrating plates causes particles of sand scattered 
over them to assume definite and symmetrical figures when 
made to osciUate in different ways by the bow of a violin 
being drawn along their edges. The results of these com- 
bined internal powers and external influences might be rep- 
resented under the symbol of complex series of vibrations 
(analogous to those of sound or light) forming a most com- 
plex harmony or a display of most varied colors. In such 
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a way the reparation of local iDJurlea might be aymbolized 
as a filling up and completion of an interrupted rhytlim. 
Thus also monstrous aberrations from typical structure 
might correspond to a discord, and sterility fi'oin crossing 
foe compared with the darkness resulting from the interfer- 
ence of waves of light. 

Such symbolism wUl harmonize with, the peculiar repro- 
duction, before mentioned, of heads in tbe body of certain 
annelids, with the facta of serial homology, as well as those 
of bilateral and vertical symmetry. Also, as the atoms of 
a resonant body may be made to give out sound by the 
juxtaposition of a vibrating tuning-fork, so it is conceivable 
that the physiolo^oal units of a living organism may be so 
infiuenced by surrounding conditions (organic and other) 
that the accumulation of these conditions may upset the 
previous rhythm of such units, producing modifications in 
them — a fresh chord in the harmony of Nature — a new 
species 1 

But it may be again objected that to say that species 
arise by the help of an innate power possessed by organ- 
isms is no explanation, but is a reproduction of the ab- 
surdity, V opium, endormii parceqii'U a une vertu soporiflqtie. 
It is contended, however, that this objection does not ap- 
ply, even if it be conceded that there is that force in Mo- 
Here's ridicule which is generally attributed to it.' Much, 
however, might be said in opposition to more than one of 
that brilliant dramatist's smart philosophical epigrams, just 
as to the theological ones of Voltaire, or to the biological 
one of that other Frenchman who for a time discredited 

' If anj one were to contend that beside the opium there existed a 
real distinct ofajeotire enUtj, " its soporifio virtue," he would be open to 
ridioule indeed. But the constitution of our minda is such that ne can- 
not but distinguish ideally a thing fi'om its even essential attributes and 
qualities. The joke is sufficiently anraaing, however, regarded as the 
solemn enuntiation of a mere truism. 
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a cranial skeletal theory by the phrase " Vei'tL'bre pen- 
8 ante." ° 

In fact, however, it is a real explanation of how a man 
lives to say tlthl Ipdlj h co 

instead ofb pprtlbyh Iti dft 1 I 

the same w y tl 1 llj 1 d t b 

the product fwpfi ftat t \y ab 

extemo, and by tl p d t f 1 m tl gh 

Date force a I t d j th d mm t f 1 1 into 
action is occ d b t n 1 m t 

To say th po th m t p d 

that by it 1 i 1 m t t t ill 

by no meaoa a mere assertion that they are produced, and 
in an unknown mode. It is the negation of that view which 
deems external forces alone sufficient, and at the same time 
the assertion of something positive, to be arrived at by the 
process of reductio ad absurdwm. 

All physical explanations result ultimately in such con- 
ceptions of innate power, or else in that of will-force. The 
fer-famed explanation of the celestial motions ends in the 
conception that every particle of matter has the innate 
power of attracting every other particle directly as the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the distance. 

"We are logically driven to this positive conception if 
we do not accept the view that there is no force but voli- 
tion, and that aU phenomena whatever are the immediate 
results of the action of intelligent and self-conscious will. 

Wo have seen that the notion of sudden changes — salta- 
tory actions in Nature — has received countenance irom 
Prof. Husley.' "We must conceive that these jumps are 
orderly, and according to law, inasmuch as the whole cos- 

* Noticed by Prof, Owen in his "Archetype," p. ?6. Recently it 
has been attempted to discredit Diirwinism in EraDce by spending of it as 
" de la sdente maussease ! " 

'■ " Lay Sermons," p. 3*2. 
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11103 is sucb. Such orderly evolution harmonizes with a 
teleology derived, not indeed from external Nature directly, 
but from the mind of man. On ibis point, however, more 
will be said in the next chapter. But, once more, if new 
species are not manifested by the action of external condi- 
tions upon minute indefinite individual differences, in what 
precise way may we conceive that manifestation to have 
taken place ? 

Are new species now evolving, as they have been from 
time to time evolved ? If so, m what way and by what 
conceivable means ? 

In the first place, they must be produced by natural ac- 
tion in preBxisting material, or by supernatural action. 

For reasons to be given in the next chapter, the second 
hypothesis need not be considered. 

If, then, new species are and have been evolved from 
preSxisting material, must that material have been organic 
or inorganic? 

Ag before said, additional arguments have lately been 
broug'lit forward to show that individual organisms do arise 
from a basis of in-orgtanc material only. As, however, this 
at the most appears to be the case, if at all, only with the 
lowest and most minute org;anisms exclusively, the process 
cannot be observed, though it may perhaps be fairly in- 

We may therefore, if for no other reason, dismiss the 
notion that highly-organized animals and plants can be sud- 
denly or gradually built up by any combination of physical 
forces and natural powers acting externally and internally 
upon and in merely inorganic material as a base. 

But the question is. How have the highest kinds of ani- 
mals and plants arisen ? It seems impossible that they can 
have appeared otherwise than by the agency of antecedent 
organisms not greatly diSerent from them. 

A multitude of facts, ever increasing in number and im- 
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portanco, al! point to such a mode of specific manifesta- 

Ooe very good example has been adduced by Prof. 
Flower in the introductory lecture of his first HunteriaTi 
Course." It is the reduction in size, to a greater or less 
degree, of tiie second and third digits of the foot ia Aus- 
tralian marsupials, and this, in spite of the very different 
form and function of the foot in different groups of those 
animals. 

A similarly significant evidence of relationship is af- 
forded by processes of tlie zygomatic region of the skull in 
certain edentates existing and extinct. 

Again, the relation between existing and recent faunas 
of the different regions of the world, and the predominating 
(though by no means exclusive) march of organization, from 
the more general to the more special point in the same 
direction. 

Almost aU the facts brought forward by the patient 
industry of Mr. Darwin in support of his theory of "Natu- 
ral Selection," arc of course available as evidence in favor of 
the agency of preSxisting and similar animals in specific 
evolution. 

Now the new forms must be produced by changes tak- 
ing place in organisms in, after, or before their birth, either 
in their embryonic, or toward or in their adult, condition. 

Examples of strange births are sufficiently common, and 
they may arise either from direct embryonic modifications 
or apparently from some obscure change in the parental 
action. To the former category belong the hosts of in- 
stances of malformation through arrest of development, and 
perhaps generally monstrosities of some sort are the result 
of such affections of the embryo. To the second category 
belong all cases of hybridism, of cross-breed, and in all prob- 

' Introductorj Lecturo of February U, 1810, pp. 34-30, Figs. 1-4, 
(Churchill k Sous.) 
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ability the new varieties and forms, such as the memorable 
one of the black-shouldered peacock. In all these cases we 
do not have abortions or monstrosities, but more or less liar- 
monious forms, often of great functional activity, endowed 
with marked viability and generative prepotency, except in 
the case of hybrids, when we often find even a more marked 
generative impotency. 

It seems probable therefore that new species may arise 
from some constitutional affection of pareutal forms — an 
affection mainly, if not exclusively, of their generative sys- 
tem. Mr. Darwin has carefully collected' numerous in- 
stances to sbow how excessively sensitive to various influ- 
ences this system is. He says : ' " Sterility is independent 
of general health, and is often accompanied by excess of 
size, or great luxuriance," and, "Noonecanteil, till he tries, 
whether any particular animal will breed under confinement, 
or any exotic plant seed freely under culture." Again, 
" Wlien a new character arises, whatever its nature may be, 
it generally tends to be inherited, at least in a temporary, 
and sometimes in a most persistent manner." ' Yet the 
obscure action of conditions will alter characters long inher- 
ited, as the grandchildren of Aylesbury ducks removed to a 
distant part of England, completely lost their early habit of 
incubation, and hatched their eggs at the same time with 
the common ducts of the same place." " 

Mr. Darwin quotes Mr, Bartlett as saying : " It is remark- 
able that lions breed more freely in travelling collections 
than in the zoological gardens ; probably the constant ex- 
citement and irritation produced by moving from place to 
place, or change of air, may have considerable influence in 
the matter." " 

' See eapeciallj "AnimalB and Flanta nnder Domestieatioii," toL it, 
chap, xviii. ^ " Origin of Species," 0th edit., pp. 328, 324. 

' " Animals and Plaiita onder Domealieation," voL ii., p. 2. 
" Ibid., p. 20. " Ibid., p. Xel. 
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Mr. Darwin also says : " There is reason to believe that 
insects are affected by confinement lilce tlie higher animals," 
and he gives examples." 

Again, he gives examples of change o£ plumage in the 
linnet, bunting, oriole, and other birds, and of the tempo- 
rary modification of the horns of a male deer during a 
voyage," 

Finally, he adds that these changes cannot be attributed 
to, loss of health or vigor, " when we reflect how healthy, 
long-lived, and vigorous many animals are under captivity, 
such as parrots, and hawks when used for hawldng, chetahs 
when used for hunting, and elephants. The reproductive 
organs themselves are not diseased; and the diseases from 
which animals in menageries usually perish, are not those 
which in any way affect their fertility. No domestic ani- 
mal is more subject to disease than the sheep, yet it is 
remarkably prolific. ... It would appear that any change 
in the habits of life, whatever these habits may be, if great 
enough, tends to affect in an inexplicable manner the pow- 
ers of reproduction," 

Such, then, is the singular sensitiveness of the genera- 
tive system. 

As to the means by which that system is affected, we 
see that a variety of conditions afiect it j but as to the 
modes in which they act upon it, we have as yet litUe if any 
clew. 

We have also seen the singular effects (in tailed Lepi- 
doptera, etc.) of causes connected with geographical distri- 
bution, the mode of action of which is as yet quite inexpli- 
cable ; and we have also seen the innate tendency which 
there appears to be in certain groups (birds of paradise, etc.) 
to develop peculiarities of a special kind. 

It is, to say the least, probable that other influences 
exist, terrestrial and cosmical, as yet unnoted. The grad- 
" "Atiimala and Plants under DomealJcatiou," yol. ii,, p. 157. 
'Mbid., p. 158. 
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tially accumulating or diversely combining' actions of all 
these on highly-sensitive structures, which are themselves 
possessed of internal responsive powers and tendencies, 
may well result in occasional repeated productions of forms 
harmonious and vigorous, and differing from the parental 
forms in proportion to the residt of the combining or con- 
fiictiog actioa of all external and internal influences. 

If, in the past history of this planet, more causes ever 
intervened, or intervened more energetically than at pres- 
ent, we might a priori expect a richer and more various 
evolution of forms more radically differing tlian any which 
could be produced under conditions of more perfect equi- 
librium. At the same time, if it be true that the last few 
thousand years have been a period of remarkable and 
exceptional uniformity as regards this planet's astronomical 
relations, there are then some grounds for thinking that 
organic evolution may have been exceptionally depressed 
during the same epoch. 

Now, as to the feet that sudden changes and sudden 
developments have occurred, and as to the probability tbat 
such changes are likely to occur, evidence was given in 
Chapter IV, 

In Chapter Y. we also saw that minerals become modi- 
fied suddenly and considerably by the action of incident 
forces — as, e. g., the production of hexagonal tabular crys- 
tals of carbonate of copper by sulphuric acid, and of long 
rectangular prisms by ammonia, etc. 

We have thus a certain antecedent probability that if 
changes are produced in specific manifestation through inci- 
dent forces, these changes wiU be sensible and considerable, 
not minute and infinitesimal. 

Consequently, it is probable that new species have 
appeared from time to time with comparative suddenness, 
and that they still continue so to arise if all the conditions 
y for specific evolution now obtain. 
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Tliis probability will be iacreaaed if tlie observations of 
Dr. Bastian are confirmed by future iavestigation. Ac- 
cording to his report, when the requisite conditions were 
supplied, the transformations which appeared to take place 
(from, very low to higher organisms) were sudden, definite, 
and complete. 

Therefore, if this is so, there must probably exist in 
higher forms a similar tendency to such change. That 
tendency may indeed be long suppressed, and ultimately 
modified by the action of heredity — an action which would 
increase in force with the increase in the perfection and 
complexity of the organism affected. Still we might expect 
that such changes as do take place would be also sudden, 
definite, and complete. 

Moreover, as the same causes produce the same effects, 
several individual parent-forms must often have been simi- 
larly and simultaneously affected. That they should be so 
afiected — at least that several similarly-m.odified individuals 
should simultaneously arise — has been seen to be a generally 
necessary circumstance for the permanent duration of such 
new modifications. 

It is also conceivable that such new forms may be en- 
dowed with excessive constitutional strength and viability, 
and with generative prepotency, as was the case with the 
black-shouldered peacock in Sir J. Trevelyan's flock. This 
flock was entirely composed of the common kind, and yet the 
new form rapidly developed itself, '■ to the extinction of the 
previously-existing hreed,^^ " 

Indeed, the notion accepted by both Mr, Darwin and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and which is plainly the feet (namely, 
that changes of conditions and incident forces, within limits, 
augment the viability and fertility of individuals), harmon- 
izes well with the siiggested possibility as to an augmented 
viability and prepotency in new organic forms evolved by 
1* "Aulmals and Plants uudev Domestication," Tol. i. p. 291. 
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peculiar consentaneous actions of conditions and forces, both 
external and internal. 

The remarkable series of cliaoges noted by Dr. Bastian 
were certainly not produced by externalincident forces oji./)/, 
but by these acting on a peculiar materia, having special 
properties and powers. Therefore, the changes were in- 
duced by the consentaneous action of internal and external 
forces." In the same way, then, we may expect changes in 
higher forma to be evolved by similar united action of inter- 
nal and external forces. 

One other point may here be alluded to. When the re- 
markable way in which structure and function simultaneously 
change, is borne in mind ; when those numerous instances 
in which Nature has supplied similar wants by similar means, 
as detailed in Chapter IIL, are remembered ; when also all 
the wonderful contrivances of orchids, of mimicry, and the 
strange complexity of certain instinctive actions are consid- 
ered — then the conviction forces itself on many minds that 
the Clonic world is the expression of an intelligence of 
some kind. This view has been well advocated by Mr. 
Joseph John Murphy, in his recent work so often here re- 
ferred to. 

This intelligence, however, is evidently not altogether 
such as ours, or else has other ends in view than those most 
obvious to us. For the end is often attained in singularly 
roundabout ways, or with a prodigality of means which 
seems out o£ all proportion with the result: not with the 
simple action directed to one end which generally marks 
human activity. 

Organic Nature then speaks clearly to many minds of the 
action of an intelligence resulting, on the whole and in the 
main, in order, harmony, and beauty, yet of an intelligence 
the ways of which are not such as ours. 

" Though hardly neoessarj, it may be well to remark that tlic yiewa 
here advocated in no way depend upon llie truth of the doctrine of Spon- 
taneoua GeneFatioo. 
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This view of evolution liarmoiiizcs well with tlicistic con- 
ceptions ; not, of course, that this harmony is brought for- 
waxd as an argument in its favor generally, but it will have 
weight with those who are convinced that Theism reposes 
upon solid grounds of re^on as the rational view of the uni- 
verse. To such it may be observed that, thus conceived, 
the Divine action has that slight amount of resemblance to, 
and that wide amount of divergence from, what human action 
would be, which might be expected a priori — might be 
expected, that is, from a Being whose nature and aims are 
utterly beyond our power to imagine, however Mntly, but 
whose truth and goodness are the fountain and source of 
our own perceptions of such qualities. 

The view of evolution maintained in this work, though 
arrived at in complete independence, yet seems to agree in 
many respects with the views advocated by Prof. Owen 
in the last volume of hia " Anatomy of Vertebrates," under 
the term " derivation," He says : " " Derivation holds that 
every species changes in time, by virtue of inherent tenden- 
cies thereto. 'Natural Selection' holds that no such change 
can take place without the influence of altered external 
circumstances.^' ' Derivation ' sees among the effects of the 
innate tendency to change irrespective of altered circum- 
stances, a manifestation of creative power in the variety and 
beauty of the results ; and, in the ultimate forthcoming of 
a being susceptible of appreciating such beauty, evidence 
of the preordaining of such relation of power to the appre- 
ciation. ' Natural Selection ' acknowledges that if ornament 
or beauty, in itself, should be a purpose in creation, it would 
be absolutely fatal to it as a hypothesis." 

"'Natural Selection' sees grandeur in thoviewof Yih, 

" This is hardly an eiaet representation of Mr. Darwin's view. On 
hia theory, If a favorable raciatlon happens to arise (tlio external cliciim- 
Etances remaining the eame), it irill yet be presened. 
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■with its several powers, having been originally breathed by 
the Creator into a few forms or into one. ' Derivation' sees 
therein a narrow invocation of a special miracle and an un- 
worthy limitation of creative power, the grandeur of which 
is manifested daily, hourly, in calling into life many forms, 
by conversion of physical and chemical into vital modes of 
force, under as many diversified conditions of the reciuisite 
elements to be so combined." 

The view propounded in this work allows, however, a 
greater and more important part to the share of external 
influences, it being believed by the author, however, that 
these external influences equally with the internal ones are 
the results of one harmonious action underlying the whole 
of Nature, organic and inovgauio, cosmical, physical, chemi- 
cal, terrestrial, vital, and social. 

According to this view, an internal law presides over 
the actions of every part of every individual, and of every 
organism as a unit, and of the entire organic world as a 
whole. It is beheved that this conception of an internal 
innate force will ever remain necessary, however much its 
subordinate processes and actions may become explicable : 

That by such a force, from time to time, new species are 
manifested by ordioaiy generation just as Pavo nigripenn%B 
appeared suddenly, these new forms not being monstrosities 
but harmonious self-consistent wholes. That thus, as spe- 
cific distinctness is manifested by obscure sexual conditions, 
so in obscure sexual modifications specific distinctions arise. 

That these " jumps " are considerable in comparison 
with the minute variations of " Natural Selection " — are in 
feet sensible steps, such as discriminate species from spe- 

That the latent tendency which exists to these sudden 
evolutions is determined to action by the stimulus of exter- 
nal conditions. 

Tliat " Natural Selection " rigorously destroys mon- 
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strosities, and abortive ami. feeble attempts at the perform- 
ance of the evolutionary process. 

That " Natural Selection " removes the antecedent spe- 
cies rapidly when the new one evolved is more in harmony 
with surrounding conditions. 

That " Natural Selection " fevors and develops iiseful 
variations, though it is impotent to originate them or to 
erect tlie physiological barrier which seems to exist between 



By some such conception as this, the difficulties here 
enumerated, which beset the theory of "Natural Selection" 
pure and simple, are to be got over. 

Thus, for example, the difficulties discussed in the first 
chapter — namely, those as to the origins and first begin- 
nings of certain structures — are completely evaded. 

Again, as to the independent origin of closely-similar 
structures, such as the eyes of the Vertebrata and cuttle- 
fishes, the difficulty is removed if we may adopt the concep- 
tion of an innate force similarly directed in each case, and 
assisted by favorable external conditions. 

Specific stability, limitation to variability, and the facts 
of reversion, all harmonize with the view here put forward. 
The same may be said with regard to the significant facts 
of homology, and of organic symmetry ; and- our consider- 
ation of the hypothesis of Pangenesis in Chapter X, has 
seemed to result in a view as to innate powers which accords 
well with what is here advocated. 

The evolutionary hypothesis here advocated also serves 
to explain all those remarkable facts which were stated in 
the first chapter to be explicable by the theory of Natural 
Selection, namely, the relation of existing to recent faunas 
and floras; the phenomena of homology and of rudimentary 
structures; also the processes gone through in develop- 
ment; and lastly, the wonderful facts of mimicry. 

Finally, the view adopted is the synthesis of many dis- 
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tinct and, at first sight, conflicting conceptions, eacli of 
wliicb contains elements of truth, and all of wiiich it ap- 
pears to be able more or less to harmonize. 

Thus it bas been seen that " Natural Selection " is ac- 
cepted. It acts and must act, though alone, it does not 
appear capable of fulfilling the task assigned to it by Mr, 
Darwin. 

Pangenesis has probably also much truth in it, and has 
certainly afforded valuable and pregnant suggestions, but 
unaided and alone it seems inadequate fo explain the evo- 
lution o£ the individual organism. 

Those three conceptions of the organic world which 
may be spoken of as the teleological, the typical, and the 
transmutationist, have often been regarded as mutually an- 
tagonistic and conflicting. 

The genesis of species as here conceived, however, ac- 
cepts, locates, and harmonizes all the three. 

Teleology concerns the ends for which organisms were 
designed. The recognition, therefore, that their formation 
took place by an evolution not fortuitous, in no way invali- 
dates the acknowledgment of their final causes if on other 
grounds there are reasons for believing that such final 
causes exist, 

■ Conformity to type, or the creation of species according 
to certain " divine ideas," is in no way interfered with by 
such a process of evolution as is here advocated. Such 
" divine ideas " must be accepted or declined upon quite 
other grounds than the mode of their realization, and of 
their manifestation in the world of sensible phenomena. 

Trans mutationism (an old name for the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis), which was conceived at one time to be the very 
antithesis to the two preceding conceptions, harmonizes 
well with them if the evolution be conceived to be orderly 
and designed. It will in the next chapter be shown to be 
completely in harmony with conceptions, upon the accepts 
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anco of which " final causes " and " divine ideal archetypes " 
alike depend. 

Thus then, if the cumulative argument put forward in 
this book is valid, we must admit the insitfficienoy of " Nat^ 
Ural Selection " both on account of the residuary phenomena 
it fails to explain, and on account of certain other phenom- 
ena Tvhich seem actually to conflict with that theory. We 
have seen that though the laws of Nature are constant, yet 
some of the conditions which determine specific change may 
be exceptionally absent a* the present epoch of the world's 
historj' ; also that it is not only possible, but highly probable, 
that an internal power or tendency is an important if not 
the main agent in evoking the manifestation of new species 
on the scene of realized existence, and that in any case, 
from the facts of homology, innate internal powers to the 
full as mysterious must anyhow be accepted, whether they 
act in specific origination or not^ Besides all this, we have 
seen that it is probable that the action of this innate power 
is stimulated, evoked, and determined by external condi- 
tions, and also that the same external conditions, in the 
shape of " Natural Selection," play an important part in the 
evolutionary process : and finally, it has been affirmed that 
the view here advocated, while it is supported by the fects 
on which Darwinism rests, is not open to the objections 
and difficulties which oppose themselves to the reception 
of " Natural Selection," as the exclusive or even as the 
main agent in the successive and orderly evolution of or- 
ganic forms in the genesis of species. 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

D EVOHTTIOK, 

Pe d Hi pm D on ha Subject.— "Ci-calton-some«mes denied from ?i-ejiul:ce.— 
Tlui UnlaioB ble Mr Herbert Spoacer-8 OlaedJona to Thdsin; to Crfatinn.— 
Moboiubb of Te m Creatton."— Conflialon from not dlsdisuiBhing liotweoD "Prt- 
mary and Derivative" Oreatloa.— Mr. Danrin'e ObjectJnnB.— BHUing of Cirie- 
tiMuty on the The rv of Tlvolutfon.— Supposed OppoBldon, tJie Ttesult of a Mltiwin- 
ceptton — Theo o^lail Aulliority not opposed to ETOlution.— St. ioguBtino.— SI, 
Tliomos AqnlniB —Certain Consequence! of ■Want of Flexibility of Mind.— Reason 
and Imagination —The Ili-et Canse and I>emonstratlon.— Faiallet betiveen Cbiis- 
fianl^ ami NanuiJ Theologj-.- Wiat Evolntioo of Spedas is.- Prof. Agaasiz.— In- 
nate Powers mnat be recognized.— Bearing of Evolntion on Eeil^na Beiief.— Prot 
Httriej' -Prof Owen -Mr. Wallace.- Mr. Darwin.- J. yrloi^ Conception of Di- 
vine Action — Or gin of Man.— Atsolnte Creaflon and Dogma.— Mr. 'Wallaoe's View. 
—A Snpeniatnral Orfgm (br Man's Body not neoeasary.— Two Orders of Being in 
Man — Two Modes of Ori^. — Harmony of tlic l^yetcal. Hypeiiiliyeical, and Snper- 
natural Kecon^liation of Seienco and Religion as regards Evolntion.— Oonclnsion 

The special Darwinian Theory " and that of an evolu- 
tionai> pioce'ia neither excessively minute nor fortuitous, 
having now been considered, it is time to turn to the im- 
portant qiiestion whether both or either of these concep- 
tions maj hav e iny bearing, and if any, what, upon Chris- 
tian behef 

Seme traders will consider such an inquiry to be a work 
of supererogation Seeing dearly tliemselves the absurdity 
of prevalent popular views, and the shallowness of popular 
objections, they may be impatient of any discussion on the 
subject. But it is submitted that there are many minds 
wortliy of the highest esteem and of every consideration, 
which have regarded the subject hitherto ahnost exclusive- 
ly from one point of view ; that there are some persons who 
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are opposed to the progress (in their own minds or in that 
of their children or dependants) of physical scientific truth 
— the natural revelation — through a mistaken estimate of 
its religious bearings, while there are others who are zeal- 
ous in its promotion from a precisely similar error. For 
the sake of both these, then, the author may perhaps be 
pardoned for entering slightly on very elementary matters 
relating to the question whether evolution or Darwinism 
has any, and if any, what, bearing on theology. 

There are at least two classes of men who will certainly 
assert that they have a very important and highly-signifi- 
cant bearing upon it. 

One of these classes consists of persons zealous for rcli 
gion indeed, but who identify orthodoxy with their own 
private interpretation of Scripture or with narrow opinions 
in which they have been brought up — opinions doubtless 
widely spread, but at the same time destitute of any dis- 
tinct and authoritative sanction on the part of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The other class is made up of men hostile to rehgion, 
and who are glad to make use of any and every argument 
which they think may possibly be available against it» 

Some individuals within this latter class may not be- 
lieve in the existence of Gfod, but may yet abstain from 
publicly avowing this absence of belief, contenting them- 
selves with denials of " creation " and " design," though 
these denials are really consequences of their attitude of 
mind respecting the most important and fundamental of all 
belieis. 

Without a distinct belief in a personal God it is impos- 
sible to have any religion worthy of the name, and no one 
can at the same time accept the Christian religion and deny 
the dogma of creation. 

" I believe in Grod," " the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth," the very first clauses of the Apostles' Creed, for- 
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niHlly commit tliose who accLpL them to tlie Jsscition oi 
this belief. If, thtd-efore, anv theory of phisivil science 
really conflicts with such an authontatne statement, its 
importance to Christi'ins is unquestionihle 

As, however, " cieation " toims a part of " revelati in," 
and as " revelation " appeals for its acceptance to '" reason," 
which has to prepare a basis for it by an intelligent accept- 
ance of theism on purely rationed growids, it is necessary 
to start with a few words as to the reasonableness of belief 
in Grod, which indeed are less superfluous than some read- 
ers may perhaps imagine ; " a few words," because this is 
not the place where the argument can be drawn out, but 
only one or two hints given in reply to certain modern 
objections. 

No better example perhaps can be taken, as a type of 
these objections, than a passage in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
" First Principles." ' This author constantly speaks of the 
"ultimate cause of things" as "the imknowable," a term 
singularly unfortunate, and, as Mr. James Martineau has 
pointed out,' even self-contradictory; for that entity, the 

' See 2d edii, p. 113. 

' "Esaays, Philosophical and Theologioal," Tcubner & Co., First Se- 
ries, 1866, p. 190. " Every relative disabllitj may be read two ways. 
A diaqaalificatioii in the nature of thought for Isuowing x is, from the 
other side, a disqualification in the nature o( x from being kuoirn. To 
say, llien, that the First Cause is wholly removed from our apprehension 
is not wmply a disclaimer of faculty on our part: it is a charge of in- 
ability against the Rrat Cause too. The dictum about it la this ; ' It is 
a Being that may exist out of knowledge, but that is precluded from en- 
tering within the ephere of knowledge.' We are told in one breath that 
this Beii^ must be in every sense ' perfect, complete, total — including in 
itself all power, and transcending all law' (p. 38); and in another that 
this perfect omtupotent One is totally incapable of revealing any one of 
an infinite store of attributes. Need we pohit out the contradictions 
which this position invoivea f If you abide by it, you deny the Absolute 
and Infinite m the very act of affirming it, for, in debarring the Picat 
Cause from self-revelation, you impose a limit on its nature. And, in the 
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knowledge of tlie existence of whicli presses itself ever 
more and more upon the cultivated intellect, cannot be the 
unknown, still less the unknowable, because we certainly 
know it, in that we know for certain that it exists. Nay 
more, to predicate incognoscibiUty of it, is even a certain 
knowledge of the mode of its existence. Mr. H, Spencer 
says : ' " The consciousness o£ an Inscrutable Power mani- 
fested to us through aU phenomena has been growing ever 
cleaver ; and must eventually, be freed from its imperfec- 
tions. The certainty that on the one hand such a Power 
exists, while on the other hand its nature transcends intu- 
ition, and is beyond imagination, is the certainty toward 
which intelligence has from the first been progressing." 
One would think, then, that the fiimiliar and accepted word 
" the Inscrutable " (which is in this passage actually em- 
ployed, and to which no theologian would object) would 
be an infinitely better term than " the unknowable." The 
above extract has, however, such a theistic aspect that 
some readers may think the opposition here offered super- 
fluous ; it may be well, therefore, to quote two other sen- 
tences. In another place he obserres : * " Passing over the 
consideration of credibility, and confining ourselves to that 
of conceivability, we see that atheism, pantheism, and the- 
ism, when rigorously analyzed, severally prove to be abso- 
lutely unthinkable;" and speaking of "every form of reli- 
gion," he adds,' " The analysis of every possible hypothesis 
proves, not simply that no hypothesis is sufficient, but that 
no hypothesis is even thinkable." The unknowable is ad- 
mitted to be a power which cannot be regarded as having 

very act of declaring Ihe First Cause incognizable, joii do cot permit it 
to remain unluiown. Por that Only is unknown of whicIi you can neither 
nffifm nor deny any predicate ; here you deny the power of self-disclosure 
to the 'Absolute,' of which, therefore, something is known — viz., that 
nothing can be known I " 

' Loc. cit., p. 108. ■■ Loc. cit., p. 43. ' Loc. cit,, p, 40, 
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sympathy with us, but as one to whicli no emotion what- 
ever can be ascribed, and we are expressly forbidden, " by 
diiiy" to affirm personaiity of God as much as to deny it 
of Him. How sucli a being can be presented as an object 
on which to exercise reli^ous emotion it ia difficult indeed 
to understand.' Aspiration, love, devotion to be poured 
forth upon ivhat we can never know, upon what we can 
never affirm to know, or care for, us, our thoughts or actions, 
or to possess the attributes of ivisdom and goodness ' The 
worship offered in such a religion must be, as Pi of Huxley 
says,' "for the most part of the silent tort" — ^dent not 
only as to the spoken word, but silent as to the ment d 
conception also. It will be difficult to diatmguish the lol 
lower of this religion from the follower of none, tnd the 
man who declines either to assert or to deny the e\i'-tence 
of God is practically in the position of an atheist For 
theism enjoins the cultivation of sentiments of lo^ e ind de 
votion to God, and the practice of their extemil expression 
Atheism forbids both, while the simply non theist abstains 
in conformity with the prohibition of the atheist, and thus 
practically sides with him. Moreover, smce man cannot 
imagine that of which he has no experience m any ivay 
whatever, and since he has experience only of human per- 
fections and of the powers and properties of inferior exists 
ences, if he be required to deny human perfections and to 

' Mr. J. Martineau, io his "Easays," voL i., p. 21i, obaervos : " Mr, 
Spencer's conditions of pioua worship ace hard to eutiafy ; there mast bo 
between the Divine and human do communion of thought, relations of 
oOQBCieQce, or approach of affeotlOD." ..." But joa cannot constitute 
a religion out of mystery alone, any more than out of knowledge alone ; 
noc can jou meaaure the relation of doctrines it> humility and piety by 
the mere amount of cousciona darknesa nhich they leave. All worship, 
bang directed to what is above us aud tvanseenda our comprehension, 
stands ia pceaenca of a mystery. But not all that stands before a mys- 
tery is worship." 

' " Lay Sermons," p. 20, 
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abstain from making use of Bucli conceptions, he is thereby 
necessarily reduced to otbers of an inferior order, Mr. H. 
Spencer says,' " Those who espouse this alternative posi- 
tion make the erroneous assumption that the choice is be- 
tween personality and something lower than personality ; 
whereas the choice is rather between personality and some- 
thing higher. Is it not just possible that there is a mode 
of being as much transcending intelligence and will as 
these transcend mechanical motion ? " 

" It is true we are totally unable to conceive any such 
higher mode of being. But this is not a resison for ques- 
tioning its existence; it is rather the reverse." "May we 
not therefore rightly refrain from assigning to the ' ultimate 
cause' any attributes whatever, on the ground that such 
attributes, derived as they must be from our own natures, 
are not elevations but degradations?" The way, how- 
ever, to arrive at the object aimed at (i e., to obtain the 
best attainable conception of the First Cause) is not to re- 
frain from the only conceptions ponsibU to ua, hnt to seek 
the very highest of these, and then declare their utter inad- 
equacy; and this is precisely the course which has been 
pursued by theologians. It is to be regretted that, before 
writing on this matter, Mr, Spencer did not more thorough- 
ly acquaint himself with the ordinary doctrine on the sub- 
ject. It is always taught in the Church schools of divinity, 
that nothing, not even existence^ is to be predicated tmmo- 
caMy of "God" and "creatures;" that, after exhausting 
ingenuity to arrive at the loftiest possible conceptions, we 
must declare them to be utterly inadequate; that, after ail, 
they are but accommodations to human infirmity; that 
they are in a sense objectively false (because of their inad- 
equacy), though subjectively and very practically true. 
But the difference between this mode of treatment and that 
adopted by Mr, Spencer is wide indeed ; for the practical 
' Loc, eit., p, 103. 
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result of the mode inculcated by the Church is, that eacb, 
one may freely affirm and act upon the highest human con- 
ceptions he can. attain of the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God, His watcbful care, His loving providence for every 
man, at every moment and in every need; for the Chris- 
tian knows that the falseness of his conceptions lies only in 
their inadequacy j he may therefore strengthen and re- 
fresh himself, may rejoice and revel in conceptions of the 
goodness of God, drawn from the tenderest human images 
of fatherly care and love, or he may chasten and abase 
himself by consideration of the awful holiness and unap- 
proachable majesty of the Divinity derived from analogous 
sources, knowing that no thought of man can ever be true 
enough, can ever attain the incomprehensible reality, which 
nevertheless really is all that can be conceived, plus an in- 
conceivable infinity beyond. 

A good Dluatration of what is here meant, and of the 
difference between the theistio position and Mr. Spencer's, 
may be supplied by an example he has himself proposed. 
Thus," he imagines an intelligent watch speculating as to 
its maker, and conceiving of him in terms of watch-being, 
and figuring hitn as furnished with springs, escapements, 
cogged wheels, etc., his motions facilitated by oil — in a 
word, like himself. It is assumed by Mr. Spencer that this 
necessary watch conception would be completely false, and 
the illustration is made use of to show " the presumption of 
theologians " — the absurdity and unreasonableness of those 
men who figure the incomprehensible cause of all phenom- 
ena as a Being in some way comparable with man. Now, 
putting aside for the moment all other considerations, and 
accepting the illustration, surely the example demonstrates 
rather the unreasonableness of the of^ector himself f It is 
true, indeed, that a man is an organism indefinitely more 
complex and perfect than any watch; but, if the watch 

13 
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could only conceive of its maker in wateh terras, or else in 
terms altogether inferior, the watch would plainly be right 
in speaking of its maker as a, to it, inconceivably perfect 
kind o£ watch, acknowledging, at the same time, that tbis, 
ifca conception of him, was utterly inadequate, although the 
best its inferior nature allowed it to form. For, if, instead 
of so conceiving of its maker, it refused to make use of these 
relative perfections as a makeshift, and so necessarily 
thought of him as amorphous metal, or mere oil, or by the 
help of any other inferior conception which a watch might 
be imagined capable of entertaining, that watch would be 
wrong indeed. For man can much more properly be coin- 
pared with, and has much more affinity to, a perfect watcb 
in full activity than to a mere piece of metal, or drop of oil. 
But the watch is even more in the right still, for its maker, 
man, virtually Aas the cogged wheels, springs, escapements, 
oil, etc., which the watch's conception has been supposed to 
attribute to him ; inasmuch as all these parts must have 
existed as distinct ideas in the bmnan watchmaker's mind 
before he could actually construct the clock formed by him. 
Nor is even this all, for, by the hypothesis, the watch thinks. 
It must, therefore, think of its maker as " a thinking being," 
and in this it is absolutely and completely riyht." Either, 
therefore, the hypothesis is absurd, or it actually demon- 
Strafes the very position it was chosen to refute. Unques- 
tionably, then, on the mere ground taken by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself, if we are compelled to think of the First 
Cause either in human terms (but witli human imperfections 
abstracted and human perfections carried to the highest con- 
ceivable degree), or, on the other hand, in terms decidedly 
inferior, such as those are driven to who think of Him, but 
decline to accept as a help the term "personality," there 

" In tliis criticism on. Mr. Herbert Spencer, the author finds lie haa 
been anticipated by Mr. Jauieg Martineau. (See " Essays," toI. i., p. 
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can be no question but that the first conception is immeas- 
urably nearer the truth than the second. Yet the latter is 
the one put forward and advocated by that author in spite 
of its unreasonableness, and in spite also of its conflicting 
with the whole moral nature of man and all bis noblest 
aspirations. 

Again, Mr. Herbert Spencer objects to the conception 
of God as " first cause," on the ground that " when our sym- 
bolic conceptions are such tliat no cumulative or indirect 
processes of thought can enable us to ascertain that there 
are corresporiding actualities, nor any predictions be made 
whose fulfilment can prove this, then they are altogether 
vicious and illusive, and in no way distinguishable from 
pure fictions." " 

Now, it is quite true that " symbolic conceptions," which 
are not to be justified either (1) by presentations of sense, 
or (3) by intuitions, are invalid as representations of real 
truth. Yet the conception of Grod referred to tt. justified by 
oiu; priuiary intuitions, and we can assure ourselves that it 
does stand for an actuality by comparing it with (1) our 
intuitions of free-will and causation, and (Z) our intuitions 
of morality and responsibility. That we have these intui 
tions is a point on which the author joins i^sue with Mi 
Spencer, and confidently affirms that the> cannot logically 
be denied without at the same time complete and absolute 
skepticism resulting from such denial — skepticism wherein 
vanishes any certainty as to tlie existence both of Mr 
Spencer and his critic, and by which it is equally impos'^ible 
to have a thought free from doubt, or to go so fai as to 
affirm the existenceof that very doubt or of the doubter who 
doubts it. 

It may not be amiss here to protest against the iotolet- 
ab!c assumption of a certain school, who are continually 
talking in lofty terms of " science," but who actually speak 
" Loo. cit,, p, 29. 
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of primary religious conceptions as " UDScientific," and 
habitually employ tlio word " science," when they should 
limit it by the prefix "physical." This is the more amazing, 
as not a few of this school adopt the idealist philosophy, and 
afSrm that " matter and force "are but names for certain 
" modes of consciousness," It might be expected of them 
at least to admit that opinions which repose on primary and 
fimdamental intuitions are especially and ;paT excellence 
scientific 

Such are some of the otgections to the Christian concep- 
tion of God. We may now turn to those which axe directed 
against God as the Creator, i. e., as the absolute originator 
of the universe, without the employment of any preSsisting 
means or material.. This is again considered by Mr, Spen- 
cer as a thoroughly illegitimate symbolic conception, as 
much so as the atheistic one — the difBculty as to a self- 
existent Creator being in bis opinion equal to that of a self- 
existent imi'oei'se. To this it may be replied that both are 
of course eqimlly unimaginable, but that it is not ^ question 
of facility of conception— not which is easiest to conceive, 
but which bE«t accounts for, and accords with, psychological 
facts ; namely, with the above-mentioned intuitions It is 
contended tliat we have these primary mtuitions, and that 
with these the conception of a self-existent Geator is per- 
fectly harmonious. On the other b'^nd, the notion of a 
self-existent universe— that there is no leal distinction 
between the finite and the infimte — hat the universe and 
ourselves are one and the same things n ith the infinite and 
the self-existent — these asserticns in addition to being un- 
imaginable, contradict our pnmarj intuitions. 

Mr. Darwin's objections to "Creation" are of quite a 
different kind, and, befoie entering upon them, it will be 
well to endeavor dexrlv to understand what we mean by 
"Creation," in thi. \ iiious senses in which the term may be 
used. 
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III the strictest and highest sense " Creation " is tlio 
absolute origination of any thing by Grod without pregxistr 
ing means or material, and is a supematurcd act." 

In tlie secondary and lower sense, " Creation " is the 
formation of any thing by God derivatively ; that is, that 
the preceding matter has been created with the potentiality 
to evolve from, it, imdsr suitable conditions, all the various 
forms it subsequently assumes. And this power having 
been conferred by Grod in the first instance, and those laws 
and powers having been instituted by Him, through the 
action of wMoh the suitable conditions are supplied, He is 
said, in this lower sense, to create such various subsequent 
forms. This is the natural action of Giod in the physical 
world, as distinguished from His direct, or, as it may be here 
called, supernatural action. 

In yet a third sense, the word " Creation " may be more 
or less improperly applied to the construction of any com- 
plex formation or state by a voluntary self-conscious bein^ 
who makes use, of the powers and laws which God has im- 
posed, as when a man is spoken of as the creator of a 
museum, or of "his own fortune," etc Such action of a 
created conscious intelligence is purely natural, but more 
than physical, and may be conveniently spoken of as hyper- 
physical. 

We have thus (1) direct or supernatural action; (3) phys- 
ical action ; and (3) hyperphysical action — the two latter 
both belonging to the order of nature." Neither the phys- 
ical nor the hyperphysical actions, however, exclude the 

" The author means by this, that it is dlrecUji and immcdiaUlu the 
act of (lOd, tie word "supernatural" being used in a sense conrenieut 
for the purposes of thia work, and not io ita ordhiar j theological sense. 

■' The phrase " order of nature " is not here used in its theological 
sense as distinguished from the "order of grace," but cs a term, here 
lenote actions not due to direct and immediate Divine in- 
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idea of the Divine concurrence, and witli every consistent 
theist that idea is necessarily included. Dr. Asa Gray has 
given expression to this." He says, " Agreeing that plants 
and animals were produced by Omnipotent fiat does not 
exclude the idea of natural order and what we call second- 
ary causes. The record of the fiat — ' Lef the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed,' etc, 'let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after hia kind ' — seenta even 
to imply them," and leads to the conclusion that the various 
kinds were produced through natural agencies. 

Now, much confusion has arisen from not keepmg 
clearly in view this distinction between absolute creation 
and derivative creation. With the first, physical science 
has plainly nothing whatever to do, and is impotent to 
prove or to refute it. UTie second is also safe from any at- 
tack on the 2'3rt of physical science, for it is primarily 
derived from psychical not physical phenomena. The 
greater part of the apparent force possessed by objectors 
to creation, like Mr, Darwin, lies in their treating the asser- 
tion of derivative creation as if it was an assertion of abso- 
lute creation, or at least of supernatural action. Thus, he 
asks whether some of his opponents believe "that, at innu- 
merable periods in the earth's history, certain elemental 
atoms have been commanded suddenly to flash into living 
tissues." " Certain of Mr, Darwin's objections, however, 
are not physical, but metaphysical^ and really attack the 
dogma of secondary or derivative creation, though to some 
perhaps they may appear to be directed against absolute 
creation only. 

Thus he uses, as an illustration, the conception of a man 
■who builds an edifice from fragments of rock at the base of 
a precipice, by selecting, for the construction of the various 

11 "i Free Esamination o£ Darwin's Treatise," p. 39, reprinted from 
the AUanHc MontUy for July, August, and October, 1880. 
11 "O^in of Species," 6th edit., p. Sll. 
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parts of the building, the pieces which are the most suitable, 
owing to the shape they happen to have broken into. After- 
ward, alluding to this illustration, he sajs t " " The shape of 
the fragments of stone at the base of our precipice may be 
called accidental, but this is not strictly ccirrect, for the 
shape of each depends on a long sequence of events, all 
obeying natural laws, on the nature of tlie roclc, on the lines 
of stratification or cleavage, on the form of the mountain 
which depends on its upheaval and subsequent denudation, 
and lastly, on the storm and earthquake which threw down 
the fragments. But, in regaid to the use to which the 
fragments may be put, their shape may strictly be said to 
be accidental. And here we are led to face a great difficulty, 
in alluding to which I am aware that I am travelling beyond 
my proper province." 

" An omniscient Creator must have foreseen every conse- 
quence which results fcom the laws imposed by Him ; but 
can it be reasonably maintained that the Creator intentioi> 
ally ordered, if we use the words in any ordinary sense, that 
certain fragments of rock should assume certain shapes, 60 
that the builder might erect bis edifice ? If the various 
laws which have determined the shape of each fragment 
were not predetermined for the builder's sake, can it with 
any greater probability be maintained that He specially 
ordained, for the sake of the breeder, each of the innumera- 
ble variations in our domestic animals and plants — many 
of these variations being of no service to man, and not 
beneficial, far more often injurious, to the creatures them- 
selves? Did He ordain that the crop and tail-feathers of 
the pigeon should vary, in order that the fancier might 
make his grotesque pouter and fentail breeds? Did He 
cause the frame and mental qualities of the dog to vary, in 
order that a breed might be formed of indomitable ferocity, 
with jaws fitted to pin down the bull for man's brutal sport ? 
" '• Animala and Plants under Domestication," vol it, p. 431 
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But, if we give up the principle in one case — if we do not 
admit that the variations of the primeval dog were inten- 
tionally guided, in order that the greyhound, for instance, 
that perfect image of symmetry and vigor, might be 
formed — no shadow of reason can be assigned for the 
belief that the variations, alike in Nature, and the result of 
the same general laws, which have been the groundwork 
through " Natural Selection " of the formation of the most 
perfectly-adapted animals in the world, man included, were 
intentionally and specially guided. However much we 
may wish it, we can hardly follow Prof. Asa G-ray in his 
belief that ' variation has been led along certain beneficial 
lines,' like a stream ' along definite and useful lines of irri- 
gation.' " 

" If we assume that each particular variation was from 
the beginning of all time preordained, the plasticity of the 
organization, which leads to many injurious deviations of 
structure, aa well as that redundant power of reproduction 
which inevitably leads to a struggle for existence, and, as a 
oonsequeace, to the " Natural Selection " and survival of the 
fittest, must appear to us superfluous laws of Nature. On 
the other hand, an omnipotent and omniscient Creator or- 
dains every thing and foresees every thing. Thus we are 
brought face to face with a difficulty as insoluble as is that 
of free-will and predestination." 

Before proceeding to reply to this remai'kable passage, 
it may be well to remind some readers that belief in the 
existence of God, in His primary creation of the universe, 
and in His derivative creation of all kinds of being, inor- 
ganic and organic, do not repose upon physical phenomena, 
but, aa his been said, on primary intuitions. To deny or 
ndioule inv of these beliefs on physical grounds is to com- 
mit the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. It is to commit an 
absuidity analogous to that of saying a blind child could 
not recognize his father because he could not see him, for- 
getting that lie could hear and feel him. Yet there are 
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some who appear to find it unreasonable and absurd tliat 
men should regard phenomena in a light not furnished by 
or deducible from the very phenomena themselves, although 
the men so regarding them avow that the light in which 
they do view them eomes from quite another source. It is 
as if a man, A, coming into B's room and finding there a 
butterfly, should insist that B had no right to believe that 
the butterfly had not flown in at the open window, inasmuch 
as there was nothing about the room or insect to lead to 
any other belief; while B can well sustain his right so to 
believe, he having met C, who told him he brought in the 
chrysalis, and, having seen the insect emerge, took away the 

By a similarly narrow and incomplete view, the asser- 
tion that human conceptions, such as " the vertebrate idea," 
eta, are ideas in the mind of Grod, is sometimes ridiculed; 
as if the assertors either on the one hand pretended to some 
prodigious acuteness of mind— a far-reaching genius not 
possessed by most naturalists — or, on the other hand, as if 
they detected, in the very phenomena furnishing such 
special conception, evidences of Divine imaginings. But 
let the idea of God, according to the highest conceptions 
of Christianity, be once accepted, and then it becomes 
simply a truism to say that the mind of the Deity contains 
all that is good and positive in the mind of man, plus, of 
course, an absolutely inconceivable infinity beyond. That 
thus such human conceptions may, nay must, be asserted to 
be at the same time ideas in the Divine mind also, as every 
real and separate individual that has been, is, or shall be, is 
present to the same mind. Nay, more, that such human 
conceptions are but faint and obscure adumbrations of cor- 
responding ideas which esist in the mind of God in perfec- 
tion and fulness. " 

" The KeT. Baden Powell says: "All aeieaees approach pecfeotioii ns 
they approach to a imitj of first piiaoipleg — in all oaBes recurring to or 
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The theist, having arrived at his theistic convictions from 
quite other sources than a consideration of zoological or 
botanical phenomena, returns to the consideration of such 
phenomena and views them in a theistic light, ■without of 
course aisserting or implying that such light has been de- 
rived from them, or that there is an obligation of reason so 
to view them on the part of others who refuse to enter upon 
or to accept those other sources whence have been derived 
the theistic convictions of the theist. 

But Mr. Darwin is not guilty of arguing against meta- 
physical ideas on physical grounds only, for he employs 
very distinctly metaphysical ones ; namely, his conceptions 
of the nature and attributes of the First Cause, But what 
conceptions does he offer us ? Nothing but that low an- 
thropomorphism which, unfortunately, he so often seems to 
treat aa the necessary result of Theism, It is again the 
dummy, helpless and deformed, set up merely for the purpose 
of being knocked down. 

tendLng toward certain high elementacy conceptions which are tlie repre- 
eentatives of the unitj of the great archetypal ideas according to which 
the whole system is arranged. Inductive conceptions, very partiully and 
imperfectly realized and apprehended by human intellect, are the expo- 
nenta in our mmds of these great principles of Nature." 

" All scienoe is but the partial reflection, in the reaeon of man, of the 
great all-pervading i-eason of l!ie universe. And thna the ■anilf/ of science 
la the reflection of the unili/ of Natvire, and of the unily of that supreme 
reason and intelligence which pervades and roles over Nature, and from 
whence all reason and all science is derived." (Unity of Worlds, Easay 
L, g iL ; Unity of Sciences, pp. 79, 81.) Alao he quotes from Oersted's 
" Soul m Nature " (pp. 13, 16, 18,87, 93, 377). "If the laws of reason 
did not exist in Nature, we should vainly attempt to force them upon 
her ; if the lawa of Nature did not exist in our reason, we should not be 
able to comprehend them." ..." We find an agreement between our 
reaaon and worlts which oor reason did not produce." . . . "All esist- 
eiioe ia a dominion of reason." " The laws of Nature are laws of reason, 
and altogether form an endless unity of reason ; - . . one and the same 
throughout the universe." 
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It miKt once more be insisted on, that, though man is 
indeed compelled to conceive of God in human terms, and 
fo speak o£ Him by epithets objectively false, from their 
hopeless inadequacy, yet nevertheless the Christian thinker 
declares that inadequacy in the strongest manner, and vehe- 
mently rejects from his idea of God all terms distinctly im- 
plying infirmity or limitation. 

Now, Mr. Darwin speaks as if all who believe in the 
Almighty were compelled to accept as really applicable to 
the Deity conceptions which affirm limits and imperfections. 
Tbus he says : " Can it be reasonably maintained that the 
Creator intentionally ordered " " that certain fragments of 
rock should assume certain shapes, so that the builder 
might erect his edifice ? " 

Why, surely every theist must maintain that in the first 
foundation of the universe — the primary and absolute crea- 
tion — Gx>'d saw and knew every purpose which every atorn 
and particle of matter should ever subserve in all suns and 
systems, and throughout all coming sbous of time. It is 
almost incredible, but nevertheless it seems necessary to 
think that the difficulty thus proposed rests on a sort of 
notion that amid the boundless profusion of Nature there 
is too much for God to superintend ; that the number of 
objects is too great for an infinite and omnipresent being 
to attend singly to each and all in theirdue proportions and 
needs 1 In the same way Mr. Darwin asks whether Gcod can 
have ordered the race variations referred to in the passage 
last quoted, for the considerations therein mentioned. To 
this it may be at once replied that even man often has 
several distinct intentions and motives for a single action, 
and the theist has no difficulty in supposing that, out of an 
infinite number of motives, the motive mentioned in each 
case may have been an exceedingly subordinate one. The 
theist, though properly attributing to God what, for want 
of a better term, he calls "purpose "and "design," yet 
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affirms that the limitations o£ human purposes and motives 
are by no means applicable to the Divine " purposes-" Out 
of many, say a thousand million, reasons for the institution 
of the laws of the physical universe, some few are to a 
certain extent conceivable by us ; and among these the 
benefits, material and moral, accruing from them to men, 
and to each individual man in every circumstance of his 
life, play a certain, perhaps a very subordinate, part.'" As 
Baden Powell observes, " How can we undertake to affirm, 
amid all the possibilities of things of which we confessedly 
know so little, that a thousand ends and purposes may not 
be answered, because we can trace none, or even imagine 
none, which seem to our short-sighted iaculties to be an- 
swered in these particular arrangements? " " 

The objection to the bull-dog's ferocity in connectTon 

" In the same way Mr. Lewea, in critioLaing the Duke of Argyll's 
"Eeign of Law" {FoHnigMy Eeviem, July, IBS'!, p. 100), asks whether 
we ehoulcl oonsidar that man wise mho spilt a gallon of wine in order to 
fill a wine-glass f But, because we should not do bo, it by no means 
foilowa that we can argue from such an action to the action of God in 
the visible nuiverse For the man's object, in tlie cane supposed, is 
Bunply to fill the wme glaoa and the wine spilt is bo much loss With 
Ijod It miiv be entirdy different in both respects All these object ons 
are Silly met by the printiple thus 1 <id down t y St. Thom is Aquinas 

y tod SI ftliqua ciuoa pictieularis deSciat a Buo effeotu liot est propter 
ahquam cansam particuliicm impedaitem quEe continetur s b orlne 
cansiG uniTersal^s XJn le tffectus ordinem causie universal s nulla modo 
potest eiire S cut m. ligestio co itmgit prseter ordinem virtutis 

nutcitKce as nhquo impedimento puta ei gros'iti© cihi, quam neoes''B e-t 
reducere in atiam causam et sio usque ad causam prnnani nui ersalem. 
Cum igitur Deus sit prbua cattaa umiersalis non umis ^eneri tantum 
sed unveraaliter totius entis impoesibde est quod alqald ontingat 
prtetei dn em divmie gubematioi is sed ex hoc ipso quod ahqu d ex 
ui i parte v detur exire ab ord ne diviniB provident » quo cons deratur 
seoundam aliquam partis larem causam ne esfe e'it quod in eundem 
oidinem relabatur secuuduni aliam causam. — "^ n 3/c I i i n 1 
a 6 and q 105 » 7 

" Umtj of W orlds Easay ii. ^ u p 2i>0 
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with "man's brutal aport" opens up the familiar but vast 
question of the existence of evil, a problem the discussion 
of which would be out of place here. Considering, however, 
the very great stress which is laid in the present day on the 
subject of animal suffering by so many amiable and excel- 
lent people, one or two remarks on that matter may not be 
superfluous. To those wbo accept the belief in God, the 
soul and moral responsibility ; and recognize the fuU results 
of that acceptance — to such, physical suffering and moral 
evil are simply incommensurable. To them the placing of 
non-moral beings in the same scale with moral agents will 
be utterly unendurable. But even considering physical 
pain only, all must admit that this depends greatly on the 
mental condition of the sufferer. Only during conscious- 
ness does it exist, and only in the most highly-organized 
men does it reach its acme. The author has been assured 
that lower races of men appear less keenly sensitive to physi- 
cal pain than do more cultivated and refined human beings. 
Thus- only in man can there really be any intense degree of 
suffering, because only in him is there that intellectual rec- 
ollection of past moments and that anticipation of future 
ones, which constitute in great part the bitterness of suf- 
fering," The momentary pang, the present pain, which 
beasts endure, though real enough, is yet, doubtless, not to 
be compared as to its intensity with the suffering which is 
produced in man through his high prerogative of self-con- 



As to the " beneficial lines " (of Dr. Asa Gray, be- 
fore referred to), some of the facta noticed in the preceding 
chapters seem to point very decidedly in that direction, but 

'" See tho exceedingly good passage on Itis subject by the Itev. Dr. 
Newman, in his "Discoarses for Miied Congrf^ationB," 1850, p. 345. 

" See Mr. G. n. Lewcs's " Sea-Side Studies," for some eseeHent re 
marks, beginning at p. 339, as to the small susceptibility of certain nni- 
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all must admit that the actual exiating outcome is far more 
" beneficial " than the reverse. The natural universe has 
resulted in the development of an unmist'ikible harmony 
and beauty, and in a decided preponderance of oOO*! ^'^^ o^ 
happiness oyer their oppoaites. 

Even if " laws of Nature " did appear o th tl e st o 
hypothesis, to be "supcrSuous" (which t slj o n eans 
intended here to admit), it would be notl g le tl a pue- 
rile to prefer rejecting the hypothesis to conce vi g tl at 
the appearance of superfluity was prol al ly d c to bun an 
Ignorance , and this especiilly might be exj ect d trom nat- 
uiihsts to whom the interdependence of !Natu e nl the 
harmony and utility of obacuie phenon ena a e be o Dg 
continually more cleai, a-i, e g, the struct ire f orch ds to 
their illustnous expositor. 

Having now cleared the ground somewhat, we may turn 
to the question what bearing Christian dogma has upon 
evolution, and whether Christians, as such, need take up 
any definite attitude concerning it. 

As has been said, it is plain that physical science and 
" evolution " can have nothing whatever to do with absolute 
or primary creation. The Rev. Baden Powell well expresses 
this, saying : " Science demonstrates incessant past changes, 
and dimly points to yet earlier links in a more vast series 
of development of material existence; but the idea of a be- 
ginning, or of creation, in the sense of the original operation 
of the Divine vohtion to constitute Nature and matter, is be- 
yond the province of physical philosophy." " 

With secondary or derivative creation, physical science 
is also incapable of conflict; for the objections drawn by 
some writers seemingly from physical science are, as has 
been already argued, rather metaphysical than physical. 

Derivative creation is not a supernatural act, but is 
simply the Divine action by and through natural laws. To 
" " Philoaoplij of Creation," Essay iii., g iv., p. 480. 
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recognize sucli action in such laws is a religious mode of re- 
garding phenomena, wbich a consistent theist mnst neces- 
sarily accept, and which an atheistic believer must similarly 
reject. But this conception, if deemed superfluous by any 
naturalist, can never be shown to he false by any investiga- 
tions concerning natural laws, the constant action of which 
it presupposes. 

The conflict has arisen through a misunderstanding. 
Some have supposed that by " creation " was necessarily 
meant either primary, that is, absolute creation, or, at least, 
some supernatural actiop ; they have therefore opposed the 
dogma of "creation" in the imagined interest of physical 

Others have supposed that by "evolution" was neces- 
sarily meant a denial of Divine action, a negation of the 
providence of God. They have therefore combated the 
theory of " evolution " in the imagined interest of religion. 

It appears plain, then, that Christian thinkers are perfectly 
free to accept the general evolution theory. But are there 
any theological authorities to justify this view of the mat- 
ter? 

Now, considering how extremely recent are these bio- 
logical speculations, it might hardly be expected a priori 
that writers of earlier ages should have given expression to 
doctrines harmonizing in any degree with such very modem 
views," nevertheless such most certainly is the case, and it 

'^ It seema almost strange that modem English thought should so 
loag hold aloof from familiar communion with Christian writers of other 
ages and coontriea. It is rarely indeed that acquaJntanea is shown with 
such authors, though a bright esomple to the contrary was set by Sir 
William Hamilton. Sir Charles Lyell (in his "Prindples of Geology," 
'!th edition, p. 85) speaks with approval of the early Italian geologists. 
Of Valiieneri he says, " I return with plei^ure to the geolt^als of Italy 
who preceded, as has been already shown, the naturalists of other oohu- 
tries In their inyestigations into the ancient history of the earlli, and who 
still maintained a decided preeminence. They refuted and ridiculed iho 
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would be easy to give numerous examples. It will be bet- 
ter, however, only to cite one or two authorities of weight. 
Now, perhaps no writer of the earlier Christian ages could 
be quoted whose authority is more generally recognized 
than that of St. Augustine. The same may be said of the 
mediseval period, for St, Thomas Aquinas ; and, since the 

physico-tiieoio^cal systems of Burnet, Whiston, sni Woodward; while 
Vftllieneri, id his cotmnenta on tbe Woodwavdian theory, retnarked how 
muoh the iuterestB of religion, as well as those of sound philosopby, had 
Buffered by perpetually mixing up tlie sacred writings with questions 
of physical science," Again, he quotes the Carmehte friar Generelli, 
who, illustrating Moro before the Academy of Cremona in 1749, strongly 
opposed those who would introduce the supernatural into the domain of 
Nature. " I hold m utter abomination, most learned AcademiciauE I 
those systems which are built with their foundations in the ah, and can- 
not be propped up without a miracle, and I undertake, with the assist- 
ance of Moro, to explain to you how these marine monsters were trans- 
ported into the mountains by natural causes." 

Sir Charles Lyell notices with esemplary impartiality tbe spirit of in- 
tolenmoe on both sides. How in France, BufTon, on the one hand, was 
influenced by the theological faculty of the Sorbonne to recant his theory 
of the earth, and how Voltaire, on the other, allowed his pr^udices to 
get the better, if not of his judgment, certainly of his expression of it. 
Thinkujg that fossil remains of sheila, etc, were evidence in faror of or- 
tbodos views, Volfcah^, Sir Charfes Lyell {Principles, p. 60) tells us, 
" endeavored to inculcate skepticism as to the real nature of such shells, 
and to recall from contempt tbe exploded dogma of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that they were sports of Nature. He also pretended that vegetable 
impressiooa were not those of real plants." . . . " He would sometimes, 
m defiance of all oonsialenoy, shift his ground when addressmg the vul- 
gar; and, admitting the true nature of the sheila collected in the Alps 
and other places, pretend that they were Eastern species, which had 
fallen from the hats of pilgrims coming from Syria. The numerous essays 
written by him on geological subjects were all calculated to strengthen 
prejudices, partly because he was ignorant of the teal state of the science, 
and partly from his bad faith," As to the harmony betweeu many early 
Church writers of great authority and modem views as regards certain 
mattei^ of geology, see " Geology and Revelation," by the Rev. Gerald 
MoHoj-, D. D,, London, 1870. 
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movement of Luther, Suarez may be talsen as a writer widely 
venerated as an authority, and one whose orthodoxy has 
never been questioned. 

It must be bornfe in mind that, for a considerable time 
after even the last of these writers, no one bad disputed the 
generally-received view as to the small age of the world or 
at least of the hinds of animals and plants inhabiting it. It 
becomes therefore much more striking if views formed under 
such a condition of opinion are found to harmonize with 
modem ideas regarding " Creation " and organic life. 

Now, St. Augustine insists in a very remarkable manner 
on the merely derivative sense in which God's creation of or- 
ganic forms is to be understood ; that is, that God created 
them by conferring on the material world the power to evolve 
them under suitable conditions. He says in his book on 
Genesis: " "Terrestria animalia, tanquam ex ultimo ele- 
mento mundi ultima ; nihilominus potentialUer, quorum nu- 
meros tempus postea visibiliter explicaret." 

Again he says : 

" Sicut autem in ipso grano invisibiliter erant omnia 
simul, quie per tempora in arborem surgerent ; ita ipse munr 
dus cogitandus est, cum Deus simul omnia creavii, habuisse 
simul omnia quse in illo et cum illo fecta sunt quando factus 
est dies ; non solum coelum cum sole et lun& et sideribus 
. . . . ; sed etiam ilia quee aqua et terra produxit potentialiter 
atque oausaJiter, priusquam per temporum moras its exori- 
rentur, qiiomodo nobis jam nota sunt in eis operibus, quae 
Deus usque nunc operatur." " 

" Omnium quippe rerum quse corporaliter visibiliterque 
nascuntur, occulta quffidam semina in istis corporeis mundi 
hujus elementis latent." " 

•^ "De Genesi ad 3jitt.," lib. v., cap. t.. No, 14 in ilea. Edition, yo!. 



"De Triuitate," lib. iii., cap. vlii., No. 14. 
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And again ; " Ista quippe originaliter ac primordialiter 
in quadam textura elemeutorum ciincta jam creata sunt ; sed 
acceptis opportunitatibus prodeunt." " 

St. Thomas Aquinas, as was said in the &6t chapter, 
quotes with approval the saying of St. Augustine, that in 
'the first institution of Nature we do not looli for Miracles, 
but for the laws of NixiMre: "In prima institutione natursa 
non quteritur mira«ulum, sed quid natura rerum habeat, ut 
Augustinus dicit." " 

Again, he quotes with approval St. Augustine's asser- 
tion that the kinds were created only derivatively, ^^potmti- 
aliter tantum," ^' 

Also he says : " In prima autem rerum institutione fuit 
prinoipium activum verbum Dei, quod de materia elementarl 
produsit animalia, vel in actua vel virtute, secundum Aug. 
lib. 5 de Gfen. ad lit. c. 5." " 

Speaking of "kinds" (in scholastic phraseology "sub- 
stantial forms") latent in matter, he says: "Quas qui- 
dam posuerunt ndu incipere per actionem natuite sed prius 
in materia exstitisse, ponentes latitationem formarum. Et 
hoc aocidit eis ex ignorantia materise, quia nesciebant distin- 
guere inter potentiam et actum. Quia enim formie prteex- 
jstunt eas eimpHciter prasexistore." '' 

Also Oomelius & Lapido " contends that at least certain 
animals were not absolutely, hut only derivatively created, 
saying of them, " Non fuerunt creata formaliter, sed poten- 
tialiter." 

As to Suarez, it will be enough to refer to Disp. xv. § 
2, n. 9, p. 508, t. i. Edition Vives, Paris; also Nos. 13-15, 

" Lib. cit., cap. is., Ho. 16. 

'* St. Thomas, Summa, i., quest. 67, art. i, ad 3. 

" PrinKB Partis, vol. li,, quest. 14, art. 3. 

*> Lib. cit., quests 71, art. 1. 

" Lib. cit., quesl 4B, art. 8. 

^ Vide In Genesim Comment., cap. i. 
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and many other I'cfereaccs to the same effect could easily 
1)0 given, but these may suffice. 

It is then evident that ancient and most venerable theo- 
logical authorities distinctly assert derivative creation, and 
thus harmonize with all that modem science can possibly 
require. 

It may indeed truly be said with Roger Bacon, " The 
saints never condemned many an opinion which the moderna 
think ought to be condemned." '' 

The various extracts given show clearly how far " evolu- 
tion " is irom any necessary opposition to the most orthodox 
theology. The same may be said of spontaneous genera- 
tion. The most recent form of it, lately advocated by Dr. 
H. Charlton Bastian," teacbes that matter exists in two 
ditferent forms, the crystalline (or statical) and the colloidal 
(or dynamical) conditions. It also teaches that colloidal . 
matter, when exposed to certain conditions, presents the 
phenomena of life, and that it can be fonned from crystal- 
line matter, and thus that the prima materia, oi ■whioktheEQ 
are diverse forms, contains potentially all the multitudinous 
kinds of animal and vegetable existence. This theory, more- 
over, harmonizes well with the views here advocated, for 
just as crystalline matter builds itself, under suitable con- 
ditions, along certain d^nUe lines, so analogously colloidal 
matter has ita d^nite lines an4 directions of development. 
It ia not collected in haphazard, accidental aggregations, 
but evolves according to its proper laws and special proper- 



^ Roger BacoD, Opus tertiuni, e. is., p. ST, quoted in the Barnhkr' 
for 1869, ToL xiL, p. SW. 

» See NaluTB, June and July, 1870. Thoae who, like Ptofs. Huxley 
and Tyndall, do not accept his concluaions, none the less agree with him 
in principle, though they limit the evolution of the organic world fi'Om 
the inorganic to a very remote period of the world's history. (See Pro£ 
Huiley's fiddresa to the British, Association at Liverpool, 1850, p. IJ.) 
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The perfect orthodoxy of these vie(VB is unquestionable. 
Nothing is plainer from the venerable writers quoted, a3 well 
as from a mass of other authorities, than that "the super- 
natural " is not to be looked for or expected in the sphere 
of mere Nature. For this statement there is a general con- 
sensus of theological authoritj. 

The teaching which the author has received is, that God 
is indeed inscrutable and incomprehensible to us from the 
infinity of His attributes, so that our minds can, as it were, 
only take in, in a most fragmentary and indistinct manner 
(as through a glass darkly), dim conceptions of infinitesimal 
portions of His inconceivable perfection. In thisway the 
partial glimpses obtained by us in different modes differ 
from each other ; not that Grod is any thing but the most 
perfect unity, but that apparently conflicting views arise 
from our inability to apprehend Him, except in this impei^ 
feet manner, i, e., by successive slight approximations along 
different lines of approach. Sir William Hamilton has said," 
" Nature conceals God, and man reveals Him," It is not, 
according to the teaching spoken of, exactly thus ; but 
rather that physical Nature reveals to us one side, one 
aspect of the Deity, while the moral and religious worlds 
bring us in contact with another, and at first, to our appre- 
hension, a very different one. The difference and. discrep- 
ancy, however, which is at first felt, is soon seen to proceed 
not from the reason, but from a want of flexibility in the 
imagination. This want is far fcom surprising. Not only 
may a man naturally be expected to be an adept in his own 
art, but at the same time to show an incapacity for a very 
different mode of activity." We rarely find an artist who 

'" "Lectures on Metaphysioa and Logic," vol. i., Leotave ii., p. 40. 

^ 111 the same way that an nndue oultivat!on of uny one kind of 
knowledge is pr^udicial to philosoplij. Mr. James Martineau well ob- 
serves : " Kotliing is more eommoo tiian to see maxims, which are auex- 
ceptionable as the assuniptioiia of particular sciences, coerced int« the 
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takes mucli interest in jmisprudence, or a pme-figliter who 
is an acute metaphysician. Nay, more than this, a positiye 
distaste may grow up, which, ia the intellectual order, may 
amount to a spontaneous and unreasoning disbelief in that 
which appears to be in opposition to the more familiar con- 
cept, and this at all times. It is often and truly said, that 
" past ages were preeminently credulous as compared with 
our own, yet the difference is not so much in the amount of 
the credulity, as in the direction which it takes," *' 

Dr. Newman observes : " Any one study, of whatever 
kind, exclusively pursued, deadens in the mind the interest, 
nay, the perception of any other. Thus CScero says that 
Plato and Demosthenes, Aristotle and Isocrates, might have 
respectively excelled in each other's province, but that 
each was absorbed in his own. Specimens of this peculiar- 
ity occur everv day. You can hardly persuade some men 
to talk about any thing but their own pursuit ; they refer the 
whole world to their own centre, and measure all matters by 
their own rule, like the fisherman in the drama, whose eu- 
logy on his deceased lord w&b, ' He was so fond of fish.' " " 
The same author further says ■ " " When anv thing, 
which comes before ui, is very unlike what we commonly 
service of a universal philosopliT and so tamed into inatnimenta of mis 
ebief and distortion, Tliat we can Lnr-w notlimg but rhenomen^ — 
that " causation U simply oonstaot pnontj — tliat men aiB governed 
Inrariably by their intereats are examples of rules oHonalile aa domi 
nant hypotheees in phjsics or political eonomy but esercii ng a d 30- 
Mng tyranny when thniat on to the throne of univorsai ami; re Ho 
Who EMzee upon these aad sim lai maiinis and carriea Ibem in triumph 
on his banner, may boast of hia CJeij e from the unoerlainties of meta 
physics, but is himself all the nhile the unconsoions vietun of theit very 
Tulgarest decepOoD." ("Esaaya," Second Series, A Flea/or Fhilosophi- 
cal Studies, p. 421.) 

"^ Leoky's " History of Rationalism," vol. i., p. 73. 

?* " Lectures on "University Subjects," by J. II. Newman, D. D., p, 
322. 

" Loo. cit., p. 324, 
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experience, we coEsidor it on that account untrue ; not be- 
cause it really shocks our reason as improbable, but because 
it startles our imagination as strange. Now, revelation 
presents to us a perfectly different aspect of the universe 
from that presented by the sciences. The two informations 
are like the distinct subjects represented by the lines of the 
same drawing, which, accordingly as they are read on their 
concave or convex side, exhibit to ua now a group of trees 
with branches and leave-s, and now human faces." .... 
" While, then, reason and revelation are consistent in fact, 
they often are inconsistent in appearance ; and this seeming 
discordance acts most keenly on the imagination, and may 
suddenly expose a man to the temptation, and even hurry 
him on to the commission, of definite acts of unbelief, in 
which reason itself really does not come info exercise at 
all." " 

Thus we find in feet just that distinctness between the 
ideas derived from physical science on the one hand and 
from religion on the other, which we might a priori expect 
if there exists that distinctness between the natural and 
the miraculous which theological authorities lay down. 

Assuming, for argument's sake, the truth of Christian- 
ity, it evidently has not been the intention of its author to 
make the evidence for it so plain that its rejection would 
be the mark of intellectual incapacity. Conviction is not 
forced upon men in the way that the knowledge that the 
government of England is constitutional, or that Paris is 
the capital of France, is forced upon all who choose to in- 
quire into those subjects. The Christian system is one 
which puts on the strain, as it were, eiiery faculty of man's 

*> Thus Prof. Tjndall, Id the PaU Mail Gazette of June IB, 1868, 
speaking of physical science, obserrea : " The loj/ical feebleness of scieuco 
ia not sufficionlly borne in minii. It keeps down the weed of supctsti- 
HoQ, not by logic, but by slowly rendering the mental soil unfit for its 
cultivadon." 
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nature, and tlie intellect ia not (any more than we should 
a priori expect it to be) exempted from taking part in the 
probationary trial. A moral element enters into the ao- 
ceptancR of tbat system. 

And so with natural religion — with those ideas of the 
supernatural, viz., God, Creation, and Morality, which are 
anterior to revelation and repose upon reason. Here, again, 
it evidently has not been the intention of the Creator to 
make the evidence of His existence so plain that its non- 
recognition would be the mark of intellectual incapacity. 
Conviction, as to theism, is not forced upon men as is the 
conviction of tlie existence of the sun at noonday." A 
moral element also eaters here, and the analogy there is in 
this respect between Christianity and theism speaks elo- 
quently of their primary derivation from one common 
author. 

Tims we might expect that it wonld be a vain task to 
seek anywhere in Nature for evidence of Divine action, 
such that no one could sanely deny it. Grod will not aUow 
Himself to be caught at the bottom of any man's crucible, 
or yield Himself to the experiments of gross-minded and 
irreverent inquirers. The natural, like the supernatural, 
revelation appeals to the whol6 of man's mental nature and 
not to the reason alone," 

None, therefore, need feel disappointed that evidence 
of the direct action of the first cause in merely natural phe- 
nomena ever eludes our grasp ; for assuredly those same 
phenomena will ever remain fundamentally inexplicable by 
physical science alone. 

There being, then, nothing in either authority or reason 

" But this is not, of course, meant to deny tliat tie esistenoe of God 
can be dfmonstrateil, so as to demand the assent of the intellect taken, 
so to speak, by itself. 

" Sec some eiceUent remarks in the Kct. Dr. Newman's Parochial 
Sermona— the new edition (1889), vol, i., p. 211. 
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which makes "evolution" repugnant to Christianity, is 
there any thing in the Cliristian doctrine of "Creation" 
which is repugnant to the theory of " evolution ? " 

Enough has been said as to the distinction between ab- 
solute and derivative "creation." It remains to consider 
the successive "evolution" (Darwinian and other) of "spe- 
cific forms," in a theological lights 

As to what "evolution" is, we cannot of course hope 
to explain it completely, but it may be enough to define it 
as the manifestation to the intellect, by means of sensible 
impressions, of some ideal entity (power, principle, nature, 
or activity) which before that manifestation was in a lar 
tent, unrealized, and merely " potential " state — a state 
that is capable of becoming realiaed, actual, or manifest, 
the requisite conditions being supplied. 

" Specific forms," kinds or species, are (as was said in 
the introductory chapter) " peculiar congeries of characters 
or attributes, innate powers and qualities, and a certain 
nature realized in individuals." 

Thus, then, the " evolution of specilic forms " means the 
actual manifestation of special powers, or natures, which 
before were latent, in such a successive manner that there 
is in some way a genetic relation between posterior mani- 
festations and those which preceded them. 

On the special Darwinian hypothesis, the manifestation 
of these forms is determined simply by the survival of the 
fittest of many indefinite variations. 

On the hypothesis here advocated the manifestation is 
controlled and helped by such survival, but depends on 
some unknown internal law or laws which determine varia- 
tion at special times and in special directions. 

Prof, Agassiz objects to the evolution theory, on the 

ground that "species, genera, families, etc., exist as 

thoughts, individuals as facts, " " and he offers the dilemma, 

" Amerkan Journal of Science, July, 1860, p. 1*3, quoted in Dr. Aaa 

Gray's pampblet, p. 47. 
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"If species do not exist at all, as tlio supporters of the 
transmutation theory maintain, how can they vary ? and i£ 
individuals alone exist, how can the differences ■which may 
be observed among them prove the variability of species ? " 

But the supporter of "evolution" need only maintain 
that the several "kinds" become manifested gradually by 
slight differences among the various individual embodi- 
ments of one specific idea. He might reply to the dilem- 
ma by saying, species do not exist as species in the sense 
in which they are said to vary (variation applying only to 
the concrete embodiments of the specific idea), and the 
evolution of species is demonstrated not by individuals as 
individucds, but as embodiments of different speciiic ideas. 

Some persons seem to object to the term " creation " 
being applied to evolution, because evolution is an " ex- 
ceedingly slow and gradual process." Now, even if it were 
demonstrated that such is really the case, it may be asted, 
what is " slow and gradual ? " The terms are simply rela- 
tive, and the evolution of a specific form in ten thousand 
years would be instantaneous to a being whoso days were 
as hundreds of millions of years. 

There arc others, again, who are inclined absolutely to 
deny the existence of species altogether, on the ground 
that their evolution is so gradual that if we could see all 
the stages it would be impossible to say when the manifesta- 
tion of the old specific form ceased and that of the new one 
began. But surely it is no approach to a reason against 
the existence of a thing that we cannot determine the ex- 
act moment of its first manifestation. When watching 
" dissolving views," who can tell, while closely observing 
the gradual changes, exactly at what moment a new pic- 
ture, say St. Mark's, Venice, can be said to have com- 
menced its manifestation, or have begun to dominate a 
preceding representation of "Dotheboys Hall?" That, 
however, is no reason for denying the complete difference 
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between the two pictures and the ideas they respectively 
embody. 

The notion of a special nature, a peculiar innate power 
and activity — what the scholastics called a " substantial 
form" — will be distasteful to many. The objection to the 
notion seems, however, to be a futile one, for it is absolute- 
ly impossible to altogether avoid such a conception and 
such an assumption. If we refuse it to the individuals 
which embody the species, we must admit it as regards 
their component parts — ^nay, even if we accept the hypoth- 
esis of pangenesis, we are nevertheless compelled to at- 
tribute to each gemraule that peculiar power of reproducing 
its own nature (its own "substantial form"), with its spe- 
cial activity, and that remarkable power of annexing itself 
to certain other well-defined gemmules whose nature it is 
also to plant themselves in a certain definite vicinity. So 
that in each individual, instead of one such peculiar power 
and activity dominating and controlling all the parts, you 
have an infinity of separate powers and activities limited 
to the several minute component gemmules. 

It is possible that, in some minds, the notion may lurk 
that such powers are simpler and easier to understand, be- 
canse the bodies they affect are so minute ! This absurdity 
hardly bears stating. "We can easily conceive a being so 
small, that a gemmule would be to it as large as St. Paul's 
would be to us. 

Admitting, then, the existence of species, and of their 
successive evolution, is there any thing in these ideas hostile 
to Christian belief f 

Writers such as Vogt and Buohner will of course con- 
tend that there is; but naturalists, generally, assume that 
God acts in and by the various laws of Nature. And this 
is equivalent to admitting the doctrine of " derivative cre- 
ation." With very few exceptions, none deny such Divine 
concurrence. Even "design" and "purpose" are recog- 
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nized as quite compatible with evolution, and even with the 
special " nebular " and Darwinian forms of it. Prof. Huxley 
well says," " It is necessary to remark that there is a wider 
teleology, which is not touched by the doctrine of evolution, 
but is actually based upon the fundamental proposition of 
evolution." ..." The teleologica! and the mechanical views 
of Nature are not necessarily mutually exclusive ; on the 
contrary, the more purely a mechanist the speculator is, the 
more firmly docs ho assume a primordial molecular arrange- 
ment, of which all the phenomena of the universe are the 
consequences ; and the more completely thereby is he at 
the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him to dis- 
prove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe." " 

Prof. Owen says that natural evolution, through second- 
ary causes, " by means of slow physical and organic opera- 
tions through long ages, is not the less clearly recognizable 
as the act of all adaptive mind, because we have abandoned 
the old error of supposing it to be the result " of a primary, 
direct, and sudden act of creational construction." ..." The 
succession of species by continuously-opei'ating law is not 
necessarily a ' blind operation.' Such law however dis- 
cerned in the properties and successions of natural objects, 
intimates, nevertheless, a preconceived progress. Organ- 
isms may be evolved in orderly siiccession, stage after stage, 
toward a foreseen goal, and the broad features of the 
course may still show the unmistakable impress of Divine 
volition." 

" S«e The Academy foe October, 18S9, No. 1, p. IS. 

" Prof. Huxley goes on Ui aay that tte mechanist may, ia turn, de- 
mand of the teleologist how the latter Icdowb it was so intended. To 
this it may be replied he Iinoirs it aa a necessary truth of reason deduced 
from his own primary intuitions, which intuitions cannot be questioned 
withoat abmlute skepticism, 

* Tha professor doubtless means the direct and inanediale results 
(See Trans. Zool, Soc, vol v., p. 90.) 
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Mr, "WaDacQ " declares that tlie opponents of evolution 
present a less elevated view of the Almighty. He says : 
"Why should we suppose the machine too complicated to 
have been designed by the Creator so complete that it 
would necessarily work out harmonious results ? The 
theory of ' continual interference ' is a limitation of the Cre- 
ator's power. It assumes that He could not work by pure 
law in the organic, as He has done in the inorganic world," 
Thus, then, there is not only no necessary antagonism be- 
tween the general theory of " evolution " and a Divine ac- 
tion, but the compatibility between the two is recognized 
by naturalists who cannot be suspected of any strong theo- 
logical bias. 

The very same may be said as to the special Darwinian 
form of the theoiy of evolution. 

It is true Mr, Darwin writes sometimes as if he thought 
that hia theory militated against even derivative creation." 
This, however, there is no doubt, was not really meant ; and 
indeed, in the passage before quoted and criticised, the 
possibility of the Divine ordination of each variation is 
spoken of as a tenable view. He says (" Origin of Species," 
p, 569} : " I see no good reason why the views given in this 
volume should shock the religious feelings of any one ; " and 
he speaks of life "having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one," which is more than 
the dogma of creation actually requires. We find, then, that 
no i«compatibility is asserted (by any scientific writers wor- 

" " KaturaJ Selection," p, 280. 

•* Dr. Asa Gray, e. g., has thuE understood Mr. DaJTvio. The doctor 
Bays in Lis pamphloti p. 38: " Mr. Darwin uaes expressions wMch imply 
that the natural forms which surround us, because they have a history 
or natural sequence, could haye been only generally, but not particularly 
designed — a view at once superficial and contradictory; whereas his 
true line should be, that bis hypothesis concerns the order and not the 
fouse, the /loie and not the why of the phenomena, and so leaves the 
question of design just where it was before." 
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thy of meiitioti) between " evolution " and the cooperation 
of tlie Divine will ; while the same " evolution " has been 
shown to be thoroughly acceptable to the most orthodox 
theologians who repudiate the intrusion of the supernatural 
into the dora^n of Nature. A more complete harmony 
could scarcely be desired. 

But, if we may never hope to find, in physical Nature, 
evidence of supernatural aetion, what sort of action might 
we expect to find there, looking at it from a theistic point 
of view ? Surely an action the results of which harmonize 
with man's reason," which is orderly, which disaccords with 
the action of blind chance and with the " fortuitious con- 
course of atoms " of Democritus ; but at the same time an 
action which, as to its modes, ever, in parts, and in ultimate 
analysis, eludes our grasp, and the modes of which are dif- 
ferent from those by which we should Lave attempted to 
accomplish such ends. 

Now, this is just what we do find. The harmony, the 
beauty, and the order of the physical universe are the themes 
of continual panegyrics on the part of naturalists, and Mr. 
Darwin, as the Duke of Argyll remarks," " exhausts every 
form of words and of illustration by which intention or men- 
tal purpose can be described," " when speaking o£ the won- 
derfully complex adjustments to secure the fertilization of 
orchids. Also, we find coexisting with this harmony a 
mode of proceeding so different from that of man as (the 
direct supernatural action eluding us) to form a stumbling- 

^ " All science ia but tlie partial refteetton, in the reason of man, of 
tlie gi-eat all-pervading Teasan of the uitiverie. And the unity of ecienoe 
is the reflectJonof tha wnJ^ of Natnreandof tte ««!(»/ of that supreme 
reason and intelligence which petrades and rules over Nature, and from 
whence all reason and all science is derived." (Rev. Baden Powell, 
" Unity of the Sciences," Essay i., § ii., p. 81.) 

™ "The Reign of Law," p. 40. 

' Though Mr. Darwin's epithets denotmg des^ are inetaphorioal, 
his admiration of the result is unequivocal, nay, enthusiastic ! 
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block to many in the way of tbeir recognition of Divine ac- 
tion at all : altliongh nothing can be more inconsistent than 
to speak of the first cause as utterly inscrutable and incom- 
prehensible, and at the same time to expect to find traces 
of a mode of action exactly similar to our own. It is surely 
enoug-h if the results harmonize on the ivhole and prepon- 
deratingly with the rational, moral, and Eesthetic instincts 
of man. 

Mr. J. J. Murphy " has brought strongly forward the 
evidence of " intelligence " throughout organic Nature. He 
believes " that there is something in organic progress which 
mere " Natural Selection " among spontaneous variations will 
not account for," and that " this something is that organ- 
izing intelligence which guides the action of the inorganic 
forces, and forms structures which neither " Natural Selec- 
tion " nor any other unintelligent agency could form." 

This intelligence, however, Mr. Murphy considers may 
be unconscious, a conception which it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to understand, and which to many minds appears to be 
little less than a contradiction in terms ; the very first con- 
dition of an intelligence being that, if it knows any thing, it 
should at least know its own existence. 

Surely the evidence from physical facts agrees well with 
the overruhng, concurrent action of God in the order of 
Nature ; which is no miraculous action, but the operation 
of laws ■which owe their foundation, institution, and main- 
tenance, to an omniscient Creator of whose intelligence ovx 
own is a feeble adumbration, inasmuch as it is created in 
the " image" and "likeness " of its Maker. 

This leads to the final consideration, a difficulty by no 
means to be passed over in sUence, namely the Oeigls' op 
Matt. To the general theory of Evolution, and to the spe- 
cial Darwinian form of it, no exception, it has been shown, 

" See " Habit and Iiitelligeuce," vol. i., p, S4S. 
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need be taken on the ground of orttodoxy. But, in saying 
this, it lias not been meant to include the soul of man. 

It is a generally-received doctrine that the soul of every 
individual man is absolutely created in the strict and pri- 
mary sense of the word, that it is produced by a direct 
or supernatural " act, and, of course, that by such an act 
the soul of the first man was similarly created. It is there- 
fore important to inquire whether " evolution " eonilicta 
with this doctrine. 

Now, the two beliefe are in fact perfectly compatible, 
and that either on the hypothesis — 1. That man's body was 
created in. a manner different in kind from tbat by which 
the bodies of other animals were created ; or 3. That it 
was created in a similar manner to theirs. 

One of the authora of the Darwinian theory, indeed, eon- 
tends that, even as regards man's body, an action took place 
different from that by which brute forms were evolved. 
Mr. Wallace" considers that " Natural Selection " alone 
could not have produced so large a brain in the savage, in 
possessing which he is furnished with an organ beyond his 
needs. Also that it could not have produced that peculiar 
distribution of Lair, especially the nakedness of th b !» 
which is common to all races of men, nor the p di n 
structiou of the feet and hands. He says," afte pe In g 
of the prehensile foot, common without a single j t n 

to all the apea and lemurs, " It is difficult to se wl ^ tl 
prehensile power should have been taken away b} the 
mere operation of " Natural Selection," " It mu t t nly 
have been useful in climbing, and the case f tl e b 
boons shovvs that it is quite compatible with t tn 1 
locomotion. It may not be compatible with perfectly easy 

" The terra, as before said, not beiog used in its ordinary theological 
sense, but to denote an immediate Divine action ae distingnislied from 
God's action throngh the powers conferred on the phjsical uj 

" See "Katund Selection," pp. 3S2-S60, " Loc. cit. 
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erect locomotion ; but, then, how can we conceive that early 
man, as an animal, gained any thing by purely erect loco- 
motion ? Again, the hand of man contains latent capaci- 
ties and powers which are unused by savages, and must 
have been even leas used by palaeolithic man and his stDl 
ruder predecessors. It has all the appearance of an organ 
prepared for the use of civilized man, and one which was 
required to render civilization possible." Again, speaking 
of the " wonderful power, range, flexibility, and sweetness 
of the musical sounds producible by the human larynx," he 
adds : " The habits of savages give no indication of how this 
faculty could have been developed by Natural Selection ; 
because it is never required or used by them. The singing 
of savages is a more or less monotonous bowling, and 
the females seldoju sing at all. Savages certainly never 
choose their wives for fine voices, but for rude health, and 
strength, and physical beauty. Sexual selection could not 
therefore have developed this wonderful power, which only 
comes into play among civilized people. It seems as if 
the organ had been prepared in anticipation of the future 
progress of man, since it contains latent capacities which 
are useless to him in his earlier condition. The delicate 
correlations of structure that give it such marvellous powers, 
eould not therefore have been acquired by means of Natural 
Selection." 

To this may be added the no less wonderful faculty in 
the ear of appreciating dehcate musical tones, and the 
harmony of chords. 

It matters not what part of the organ subserves this 
function, but it has been supposed that it is ministered to 
by the fibres of OortV Now it can hardly be contended 
that the preservation of any race of men in the struggle for 
life could have depended on such an extreme delicacy and 

" See Prof. Huslej-'B "Lessons in Elementarj PliysioJoRj," p. 218. 
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refinement of the internal ear" — a perfection only fully ex- 
ercised in the enjoyment and appreciation of the most ex- 
quisite musical performances. Here, surely, we have an in- 
stance of an organ preformed, ready beforehand for such 




action as could never by itself have been the cause of its 
development — the action having only been subsequent, not 
anterior. The author is not aware what may be the mi- 
nute structure of the internal ear in the liighest apes, but if 
(as from analogy is probable) it is much as in man, then a 
ybrtjori we have an instance of ffl«(i[?j«»ioi y development 
of a most marked and unraistikable kmd And this is not 
all. There is no reason to suppose thit any animal besides 
man appreciates musical harmony It is certain that no 
other one produces it. 

Mr. Wallace also urges objections dnwn from the oi!„Tn 
of some of man's mental faLultie", sucb as ' the c^paclty to 
form ideal conceptions of space ind time, of cttinitv and 
infinity — the capacity for intense arti-stic feehn^a of pleas 
ure, in form, color, and composition — ^nd foi those abstract 
notions of form and number which render geometrj and 

" It may be objected, perhaps that esce'sive delicic^ ol the eir 
might hare been produced bj havrng to guard against the app oach of 
euemies, some savages being tenmrkable for tteic keeun^aa of heaiir^ at 
great distances. But tlie perceptions of rnteiis ly and q lalily of sound 
are very different. Some persons who ba^e nn eitiemely atute eii foi 
delicate sounds, and who are foal of mus c have vet an in(,apai ty for 
detecting whether an instrument is tlightlj out of tune 
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arithmetic possible," also from the origin of the moral 

The validity of these objections is fully conceded by the 
author of this book, but he would push it much further, and 
contend (as has been now repeatedly said) that another 
law, or other laws, than " Natural Selection " have deter- 
mined the evolution of ail organic forms, and of inorganic 
forms also. And it mast be contended that Mr. Wallace, 
in order to be quite self-consistent, should arrive at the very 
same conclusion, inasmuch as bo is inclined to trace all phe- 
nomena to the action of superhuman wiix. He says : " If 
therefore we have traced one force, however minute, to an 
origin in our own wile, while we have no knowledge of any 
other primary cause of force, it does not seem an improbable 
conclusion that all force may bo wilJ-force ; and thus that 
the whole universe is not merely dependent on, but actually 
is, the WILL of higher intelligences, or of one Supreme In- 
telligence." 

If there is really evidence, as Mr. "Wallace believes, of 
the action of an overruling intelligence in the evolution of 
the " human form divine ; " if we may go so far as this, then 
surely an analogous action may well be traced in the pro- 
duction of the horse, the camel, or the dog, so largely iden- 
tified with human wants and requirements. And if from 
other than physical considerations we may believe that such 
action, though undemonstrable, has been and is; then 
(reflecting on sensible phenomena the theistic light derived 
from psychical facts) we may, in the language of Mr. Wal- 
lace, " see indications of that powerin facta which, by them- 
selves, would not serve to prove its existence." '" 

Mr. Murphy, as has been said before, finds it necessary 

to accept the wide-spread action of " intelligence " as the 

agent by which all organic forms have been called fortli 

's Loc. cit., pp. B51, 353. " Loo. eit., p. 388. 

" Loo, eit., p. 350. 
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{rom the inorganic But all science tends to unity, and this 
tendency makes it reasonable to extend to all physical ex- 
istences a mode of formation which Tve may have evidence 
for in any one of them. It therefore makes it reasonable 
to extend, if possible, the very same agency which we find 
operating in the field of biology, also to the inorganic world. 
If on the grounds brought forward the action of intelligence 
may be affirmed in the production of man's bodily structure, 
it becomes probable a priori that it may also be predicated 
of tlie formative action by which has been produced the ani- 
mals which minister to him, and all organic hfe whatsoever. 
Nay, more, it is then congruous to expect analogous action 
in the development of crystalline and colloidal structures, 
and in that of all chemical compositions, in geological evo- 
lutions, and the formation not only of this earth, but of the 
solar system and whole sidereal universe. 

If such really be the direction in which physical science, 
philosophically considered, points ; if intelligence may thus 
be seen to preside over the evolution of each system of 
worlds and the unfolding of every blade of grass — this 
grand result harmonizes indeed with the teachings of faith 
that God acts and concurs, in tlie natural order, with those 
laws of the material universe which were not only instituted 
by His will, but are sustained hy His concurrence; and we 
are thus enabled to discern in tho natural order, however 
darkly, the Divine Author of Nature — Him in whom "we 
live, and move, and have our being." 

But if this view is accepted, then it is no longer abso- 
lutely necessary to suppose that any action different in hind 
took place in the production of man's body, from that which 
took place in the production of the bodies of other animals, 
and of the whole material universe. 

Of course, if it can be demonstrated that that difference 
which Mr. Wallace asserts really exists, it is plain that we 
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then have to do with facts not only harmonizing with re- 
ligion, but, as it were, preaching and proclaiming it. 

It is not, however, necessary for Christianity that any 
such view should prevail, Man, according to the old scho- 
lastic definition, is " a rational animal " (animal rationale), 
and his animality is distinct in nature from his rationality, 
though inseparably joined, during life, in one common per- 
sonality. This animal body must have had a different 
source from that of the spiritual soul which informs it, from 
the distinctness of the two orders to which those two ex- 
istences severally belong. 

Scripture seema plainly to indicate this when it says 
that " G-od made man from the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life." Tliis is a plain 
and direct statement that man's body was not created in 
the primary and absolute sense of the word, but was evolved 
from pregxisting material (symbolized by the term " dust 
of the earth "), and was therefore only derivatively/ created, 
i. e., by the operation of secondary laws. His soul, on the 
other hand, was created In quite a different way, not by any 
preexisting means, external to God Himself, but by the 
direct action of the Almighty, symbolized by the term 
" breathing : " the very form adopted by Christ, when con- 
ferring the supernatural powers and graces of the Christian 
dispensation, and a form still dtuly used in the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church. 

That the first man should have had this double origin 
agrees with what we now experience. For supposing each 
human soul to be directly and immediately created, yet 
each human body is evolved by the ordinary operation of 
natural physical laws. 

Prof, Flower, in his Introductory Lecture " (p. 30) to 
his course of Hunterian Lectures for 1870, well observes : 
" "Whatever man's place may be, either in or out of Nature, 
" Publiahed by John ChureliiU. 
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■whatever hopes, or fears, or feelings about himself or his 
race he may have, we ali of us admit that these are quite 
uninfluenced hy our knowledge of the feet that each indi- 
vidual man comes into the world by the ordinary processes 
of generation, according to the same laws which apply to 
the development of all organic beings whatever, that every 
part of him ■which can come under the scrutiny of the anat- 
omist or naturalist, has been evolved according to these 
regular laws from a simple minute ovum, indistinguishable 
to our %enses from that of any of the inferior animals. If 
this be so — if man is what he is, notwithstanding the cor- 
poreal mode of origin of the individual man, so he ■will as- 
suredly be neither less nor more than man, whatever may 
be shown regarding the corporeal origin of the whoie race, 
whether this was from the dust of the earth, or by the modi- 
fication of some preexisting animal form." 

Man is indeed compouad, in him two distinct orders of 
being impinge and mingle ; and ■with this an origin from 
two concurrent modes of action is congruous, and might be 
expected a priori. At the same time as the " soul " is 
"the form of the body," the former might be expected to 
modify the latter into a structure of harmony and beauty 
standing alone in the organic world of Nature. Also that, 
with the full perfection and beauty of that soul, attained by 
the concurrent action of "Nature " apd " Grace," a char- 
acter -would be formed like nothing else which is visible 
in this world, and having a mode of action different, inas- 
much as complementary to all inferior modes of action. 

Something of this is evident even to those -who approach 
the subject from the point of view of physical science only. 
Thus Mr. "Wallace observes," that on his view man is to be 
placed " apart," as not only the head and culminating point 
of the grand series of organic Nature, but as in some degree 
a neio and distinct order of heinff." From those infinitely 
'^ Natural Selection, p. 824. =' The itolios are not Mr, Wallace's. 
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remote ages wlicn the firat rudiments of organic life ap- 
peared upon the earth, every plant and every animal has 
been subject to one great law of physical change. As the 
earth has gone through its grand cycles of geological, di- 
matal, and organic progress, every form of life has been 
subject to its irresistible action, and has been continually 
but imperceptibly moulded into such new shapes as would 
preserve their harmony with the ever-changing universe. 
No living thing could escape this law of its being ; none 
(except, perhaps, the simplest and most rudimentary«oi'gan- 
isms) could remain unchanged and Jive amid the universal 
change around it," . 

" At length, however, there came into existence a being 
in whom that subtle force we term mind, became of greater 
importance than his mere bodily structure. Tliough with a 
naked and unprotected body, this gave him clothing against 
the varying inclemencies of the seasons. Though unable 
to compete with the deer in swiftness, or with the wild- 
buU in strength, this gave him weapons with which to cap- 
ture or overcome both. Though less capable than most 
other animals of living on the herbs and the fruits that un- 
aided Nature supplies, this wonderful faculty taught him to 
govern and direct Nature to his own benefit, and make her 
produce food for him when and where he pleased. From 
the moment when the first skin was used as a covering ; 
when the first rude spear was formed to assist in the chase ; 
when fire was first used to cook his food ; when the first 
seed was sown or shoot planted, a grand revolution was 
effected in Nature, a revolution which in all the previous 
ages of the earth's history had had no parallel, for a being 
had arisen who was no longer necessarily subject to change 
mth the changing universe, a being who was in some 
degree superior to Nature, inasmuch as he knew how to 
control and regulate her action, and could keep himself in 
y with her, not by a change in body, but by an ad- 
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"On tliis view of his special attributes, we may admit 
' that he is indeed a being apart.' Man has not only escaped 
' Natural Selection ' himself, but he is actually able to take 
away some of that power from Nature which before his ap- 
pearance she imiversally exercised. We can anticipate the 
time ■when the earth will produce only cultivated plants 
and domestic animals ; when man's selection shall have sup- 
planted 'Natural Selection;' and when the ocean will be 
the only domain in which that power can be exerted," 

Baden Powell " observes on this subject ; " The relation 
of the animal man to the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
man, resembles that of a ciystal slumbering in its native 
quarry to the same crystal mounted ia the polariaing appa- 
ratus of the philosopher. The difference is not in physical 
Nature, but in investing that Nature with a new and higher 
application. Its continuity with the material world remains 
the same, but a new relation is developed in it, and it claims 
kindred with ethereal matter and with celestial light," 

This well expresses the distinction between the merely 
ph)^ical and the hyperphysical natures of man, and the sub- 
sumption of the former into the latter which dominates it. 

The same author in speaking of man's moral and spiritual 
nature says," " The assertion in ita very nature and essence 
refers wholly to a different ordeb of thisgs, apart from 
and transcending any material ideas whatsoever." Again" 
he adds, " In proportion as man's moral superiority is held 
to consist in attributes not of a material or corporeal kind 
or origin, it can signify little how his physical nature may 
have originated." 

Now physical science, as such, has nothing to do with 
the soul of man, which is hyperphysical. That such an en- 
tity exists, that the correlated physical forces go through 
their Protean transformations, have their persistent ebb and 

" " Unity of Woilda," Essay iu, g i!., p. 24t. 

" Ibid., Essay i., § ii., p. 16. " Ibid., Essaj iil, g iv,, p. 406. 
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flow outside of the world of will and self-conscious 
MORAL BEING, are propositions the proofs of which have no 
place in this work. This at least may however be confi- 
dently affirmed, that no reach of physical science in any 
coming century will ever approach to a demonstration that 
countless modes of being, as different from each otlier as 
are the force of gravitation and conscious maternal love, 
may not coexist. Two such modes are made known to us 
by our natural Acuities only ; the physical, which includes 
the first of these examples ; the hyperphysical, which em- 
braces the other. For those who accept revelation, a third 
and a distinct mode of being and of action is also made 
known, namely, the direct and immediate, or, in the sense 
here given to the term, the supernatural. An analogous re- 
lationship runs through and connects all these modes of 
being and of action. The higher mode in each case cm- 
ploys and makes use of the lower, the action of which it 
occasionally suspends or alters, as gravity is suspended by 
electro-magnetic action, or the living energy of an organic 
being restrains the inter-actions of the chemical affinities 
belonging to its various constituents. 

Thus conscious will controls and directs the exercise of 
the vital ftmctions according to desire, and moral conscious- 
ness tends to control desire in obedience to higher dictates." 

*' A good esposition of how an inferior action has to yield to one 
Wgher is given by Dr. Newman in his " Lectnres on University SuTijeets," 
p. 3'12. "What 13 trne in one science, is dictated to us indeed according 
to that science, but not according to tuiother science, or in another de- 
partment. 

"What is certain iu the military art, has force in the mlUtary art, 
but not in statesmanship ; and if statesmanship be a higher department 
of action than war, and enjoins the contrary, it has no force on our le. 
ception and obedience at all. And so what is true in medical science, 
miglit in all cases be carried out, were man a mere animal or brute with- 
out a soul ; but sinoo ho ia a rational, responsible being, a thing may be 
ever so true in medicine, yet may be unlawful in fact, in consequence of 
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The action of living organisms depends upon and subsumes 
tlie laws of inorganic matter. Similarly the actions of ani- 
mal life depend upon and subsume the laws of organic mat- 
ter. In the same way the actions of a self-conscious moral 
agent, such as man, depend upon and subsume the laws of 
animal life. When a part or the whole series of these natu- 
ral actions is altered or suspended by the intervention of 
action of a still bigbor order, we have then a " miracle." 

In this way we find a perfect harmony in the double na- 
ture of man, his rationality making use of and subsuming 
his animabty ; bis soul arising from direct and immediate 
creation, and his body being formed at first (as now in each 
separate individual) by derivative or secondary creation, 
tbrough natural laws. By sucb secondary creation, i, e., by 
natural laws, for the most part as yet unknown but con- 
trolled by " Natural Selection," all the various kinds of ani- 
mals and plants have been manifested on this planet. That 
Divine action has concurred and concurs in these laws we 
know by deductions from our primary intuitions ; and phys- 
ical science, if unable to demonstrate such action, is at least 
as impotent to disprove it. Disjoined from these deduc- 
tions, the phenomena of the universe present an aspect de- 
void of all that appeals to the loftiest aspirations of man, 
that which stimulates his efforts after goodness, and pre- 
sents consolations for unavoidable shortcomings. Conjoined 
with these same deductions, all the harmony of physical Na- 
ture and the constancy of its laws are preserved unimpaired, 
while the reason, the conscience, and the aesthetic instincts, 
are alike gratified. We have thus a true reconciliation of 
science and religion, in which each gains and neither loses, 
one being complementary to the other. 

Some apology is doe to the reader for certain observa- 
tions and arguments which have been here advanced, and 
the higlier law of morals and religion coming to some ditfercnt conelu- 
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ivliicli have little in the shape of novelty to recommend 
them. But, after all, novelty can hardly be predicated of 
the views here criticised and opposed. Some of these seem 
almost a return to the "fortuitous concourse of atoms" 
of Democritus, and even the very theory of " Natural Se- 
lection" itself — a "survival of the fittest" — was in part 
thought out not hundreds but tkoxisands of years ago. Op- 
ponents of Aristotle maintained that by the accidental oc- 
currence of combinations, organisms have been preserved 
and perpetuated such as final causes, did they exist, would 
have brought about, disadvantageous combinations or vari- 
ations being speedily exterminated. "For when the very 
same combinations happened to be produced which the law 
of final causes would have called into being, those combina- 
tions which proved to be advantageous to the organism 
were preserved ; while those which were not advantageous 
perished, and still perished like the minotaurs and sphinxes 
of Empedocles." " 

In conclusion, the author ventures to hope that this 
treatise may not be deemed useless, but have contributed, 
however slightly, toward clearing the way for peace and 
conciliation, and for a more ready pei oeption of the harmony 
which exists between those deductions fiom our piimary 
intuitions before alluded to, ind the teachings of phj sic-al 
science, as far, that is, as concerns the evolution of oiganic 
forms — thegenesis of species 

The aim has been to support the doctnne that these 
species have been evolved by ordinary naktral laws (for the 
most part unknown) controlled by the subordinate action 
of " Natural Selection," and at the same time to remind 

" Quoted rrom t!ie Rambler of March, I860, p. 364 : " "Ottou ntv otp 
fiinu/Ta auviBri, Soirfp k^v t\ ivixi tou iyhcTo, toSto ^ei' iaiSn h.iA to3 
avrofi^Tou (TVfrrdi'Ta sTrmt^firiis, otfa Se /a^ o'^ais niriiA-erft real ajciWvrat, 
KaSistp 'EnirtSo«A^t \^yii ta flouTfrq ica! wSpojrpiBpa." — ^Irist. Fhys., 
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some that there is and can be absolutely nothing in physi- 
cal science which forbids them to regard those natural laws 
as acting with the Divine concurrence and in obedience to 
a creative fiat originally imposed on the primeval Cosmos, 
" in the beginning," by its Creator, its Upholder, and its 
Lord. 
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3SO :Pases. Illustrated. 

Tills interesting worli is the fruit of many years* rusoiirch 
by an accomplished naturalist, and one well trained in mod- 
em scientific methods, into the mental, moral, aod social con- 
dition of the lowest savage races. The want of a work of 
this kind had long been felt, and, as ecientifie methods are 
being more and more applied to questions of humanity, there 
has been increasing need of a careful and authentic work de- 
scribing the conditions of those tribes of men who sve lowest 
in the scale of development. 

" This intereslji^ work — for it is intensely so in iU aim, scope, and the 
ability of its autlior — treats of wliat the scienlists denominate anifirop/ilogji, 
or the natural history of the human species ; the complete aeienoe of man, 
body and soul, including sei, teroperament, race, eitilisalJon, etc." — Frovi- 
dmm Frea. 

"A work which is moat comprehensive in its aim, and most admirable in 
its elocution. The patience and judgment bestowed on the book are every- 
where apparent ; the mere list of uuthoiitics quoted giving evidence of wide 
and impartial reading. The wort, indeed, is not only a valuable one on ac- 
eouQt of the opinions it expresses, but it is also most aerviceable as a book 
of reference. It offers an able and exhaustive table of a vast array of facts, 
which no ehi^le student could well obtain for himself, and it has not been 
made the vehicie for any special pleading on the part of the author." — 
Laa(ton A^ieaisitm. 

"The book is no cursory and superficial review; it goes to the veryheait 
of the Bubjeet, and embodies the results of all the later investigations. It is 
replete with curious and quaint information presented in a compact, luminous, 
and entertaining form."— -ulfiany Eeetiing Jouraal, 

" The treatment of the subject is eminently practical, dealing more wifh 
bet than theory; or perhaps it will Be more just to say, dealing only with 
tlieory amply aiistained by fact." — Detroit Fi-ee Press. 

"This interesting and valuable volume illustrates, to some ostent, the 
way in which the modern scientific spirit manages to extract a considerable 
treasure from the chaff and refuse n^lectcd or thrown aside by former in. 
quirers." — Zandon 8aiwrday HeoUw. 

D APPLETON & no. Publishers. 
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LAY SEEMONB, 
ADDliESSES, AND REVIEWS, 

Br THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 

Clotli, 12mo. 390 pa^ea- Frioe, $1.75 

Tms is the latoat and most popular of the works of this io- 

trepid and accomplished Euglish thinker. The American edition 

of the work is the latest, and contains, in addition to the English 

edition. Professor Husky's recent masterly address on " Spon- 

taneoas Generation," delivered before the British Asisociation for 

the Advancement of Science, of which he waa president. 

The following is from an ahle article in the Independent : 

The " Lay Sermons, Addresses, and KeTJews " is a book to be read 
by every one who would keep up with the advance of truth — as well by 
those who are hostile as those who ere friendly to his conclusinjis. In 
It, scientific and philosophical topics are handled with consummate abil- 
ity. It is remarkable for parity of style and power of espression. No- 
where, in any modern work, is the advancement of the pursuil of that 
natural knowledge, which is of vital importance to bodily and mental 
well-being, ao ably handled. 

Professor Huxley is undoubtedly the representative scientific man of 
the age. His reverence for the ri^ht and devotion to truth have estab- 
lished his leadership of modem scientific thought. He leads the beliefs 
and aspirations of the mcreasluffiy powerful body of the younger men of 
icience. His ability for research is marvellous. There is possible no mora 
Bquipoise of judgment than that to which he brings tie phenomena of 
Nature. Besides, he is not a mere sdentist. His ia a populanzed phi- 
losophv ; social questions have been treated by hi; pen in a manner moat 
maaterly. In his popular addresses, embracing the widest range of top- 
tos, he treads on ground with which he seems thoroughly famihai. 

There ace those who hold the name of Professor Huiley as synony- 
mous with irreverence and ath^m. Plato's was so held, and Gahleo's, 
and Descart^'s, and Newton's, and Faraday's. There can be no greater 
mistake. No man has greater reverence for the Bible than Huidey. No 
one more acqaalntauce with the text of Scripture. He bsiieves there is 
definite government of the universe ; that pleasures and pains are distrib- 
uted in accordance with law ; and that the certain proportion of evil 
woven up hi the Ufe even of worms will help the man -^ho thinks to bear 
hia own share with courage. 

In the estimate of Professor Huxley's future influence upon science, 
bis youth and health form a lai^e element. Helias just passed his forty- 
fifth year. If God spare his life, truth can hardly fail to b« the gainer 
from a mind that is stored with knowlodee of the laws of the Creator's 
operations, and that has learned to love all beauty and httn »3 iHeaest of 
Natare and aii. 
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SPENCEirS SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETOLUTION. 

By HEEBEET SPENCEE. 



Tbia great S}-»Mqi of sclentlSc thought, the most oHRinal and importunt men- 
ial undertaking of the age, to which Mr. Spencer has devoted his IKe. \s now well 
idvauced, the published Tolnraea being: First Frindples, The Princljilsa if M- 
Dlogy, two Tolnmea, and The Prlndplti <f I^^OSogi/, vol. L, which will bo 
Bbortly printed. 

This pMloaophical eysteni did'ers from all it9 predecessors In being sohdiy 
bieea on the sclenoea of observation and IndnoHon; in repreaenilng the order 
andconrse of Natnre; Inhrin^ogNatureand man. Uf^, mind, andsociely, nnder 
one great latr of action; and In developing a method of thought which may serre 
lor practical guidance In dealing with the aS^Irs of 111%. That Mr. Spencer la the 
man Ibr Oils great work will bo evident from the following atatements; 

" The only complete and sjsMmatic statement of the doctrine of Evolution 
•rlth which lam ac([aalnted la that contained In Mr. Herbert Spencer's 'System 
of Philosophy ; ' a work which Bhonld he carefuBy stitdiod by oil who deaire to 
know whither scientiac ttiought Is teadiug."— T. H. Buxlbt. 

" Of all our thinkers, he is the one who has formed to himself (he largest new 
scheme of a systematic philosophy."— Prof. MiasoH. 

" If any Individual luflnenca is Ylailily encroaching on Mills In this couatrj, it 
is his."— JJid. 

"Mr. Spencer Is one of the most vjgorona as well as holdoat (J.iiikors that 
Bngilsh speoiUation baa yet produced."— Johh Siuinr Mill. 

"One of the acnteat metaphysicians of modom timea."— Jiid. 

"One of onr deepest th!Hkers."—Dr.JosEFn D. Hoocin. 

It is questionable If any thinker of flner calibre bas appcarcl in our conn- 
trj."— OaonoE IIenkt Lbwes. 

"He alone, of all British thinkers, has organized a philosophy."— /^'iiJ. 

"He ia askocnan analyatas is known in thehiftory of phllotophy ; I do not 
except either Aristotle or Kant."— Georqe Kiplet. 

"If we were to give our own judgment, we should aay thai, since Newton, 
there has not in Bogland been a philosopher of more remarkable speculative and 
■ystematizing talent than (in epito of aome errors and aome narcowueas) Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer."— ioMon Saiurda!/ Senieii!. 

" We cannot retrain ftom offering onr tilbnte of respect to one who, whether 
Hit Uie extent of his positive knowledge, or for the profundity of Ills specniativa 
htaight, has already achieved a name second to none In the whole rangt of Eng- 
Hsh pbiloaopliy, and whose works will worthily sttstain the credit of BngHah 
(honghtln the present generation."— Htsfonto(*riJei'fcui. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
ON 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

Means of Natural Selection; 

THE PRESERVATION OF FAVORED RACES 

STEUGOLE roi: LirE. 

One Vvliane. \2nio. Clolli, $2.00. 



" His first point is to sliow that species are in many esses not well 
defined, and that the ivliole older of natural lilstory seems to be in a 
stata a? mutation, by reason of constant variations. Tbus even under 
domertication, important changes may be introduced by intercrossing, 
by solaction of t!ie iwat individuals for propagatjon, by crossing parenti 
marked by however slight, but favorable pecaliaritie& 

" His second point is wliat he t^ms the universal and neccasnr; 
struggle for c!:istencB. Thia follawa from the high geometrical ratio 
of increase common to all beings. If.there were no catostroplies, 
any one of the existing species would he suflicicntly numerous in a 
few thousand yearE to cover the whole earth, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

'■ His third point is to prove that this strn^le is directed by the 
law of natural selection. Even the races of domeitic animals may bo 
constantly improved and modified by choosing the best individuals 
for propagation. Nature brings the same disciphne to bear upon the 
whole domain of animal and vegetable life. She seizes at once upon 
any slight variation that is favorable, and perpetuates it ; in the oni- 
Tcrsal pressure, any variation that is ityurious is immediately (xtin- 
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Wor&i paUit/ied hy D. Appietd 



HEAT, 

CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTIOH, 

g' a Coarse of Twelve Lectures delivered before tbo 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 



Witii One Hundred Illustrationa, Sto, 480 pages, 



Prom the Amerioan Journal of Solenoe.— Wilt all ihn skill n-bich liua 
Qi!ul<? Fnmdjiy tlia maat^ n! esperlutentU scEenca iir Great Brituio, FroCbSBor TTndAll 
tnlnyR Uie advantage of a superior genoml culture, and l£ tlina enabled to 90t forth hie 
plilloeopby icIUi all the graces of eloqneDce and Uie BdIeIi of enpedor diction. Wltli a 
elmpllcitr, and absence of t«cbnlcalities, nblch render bis espknaMona lucid (d uu- 
■dentine minds, and at tbe same time a thoroDgbness and orlglnalltr bj itLlcli be In- 
■tmote tbe most learned, be uDfoltle all tbe modein pMloeopIi; of best. His nock tokea 

Wew York TinleS.— Professor Tyndall's course of leclnresonheitiaoneottbe 
most bcautlt^il llluslratloua ofamode ofbobdllug screntlSc subjecta, vblob la com- 
paraUvely new, and which promises the best results, both to science and to liloratui'e 

lar. Tbe title of Professor Tj^dall's irork todicsUS the theory of heat held b; bloi, 
uid indeed the oal; one now held by seientidc men— if is a mode of motion. 

Boston Joamal.— no eihibils tho coiiooB and beautiful worklnga of nature In 
a most delightful manner. Before the reader particles of water loci; themselves or fly 
asnndor tvlth 6. movement regHlatcd like a dance. They form themselves Into liquid 
Oowera with fine serrated pelols, or Inlo rosettes of frozen gauze; they boimd upward) 
In boiling fonntulns, or creep slowly onward In stnpendoas glaciers. Flames tmret Into 
music and sing, or cease to sing, a3 tbo experimenter pleaus, and mctnis paint them- 
In dazzling lines oa the painlsr louohs a hda canvas. 

<5th original and Important contribuUon that ha« 
ure of IhermotJcs. 

SoientlfiQ Amerioan.— The n-ork is written in a chormlng stjlc, ond is tin 
at vahiablo contribution lo sciientifio literature that bia been published in many 
jra. It is the most popular exposition of the dynamical theory of heat Hat has jet 
ippMMd. The old malorlal theory of litat may be said to be flefiinet. 

Lonisvilla DemoDrat.— Thiaia oneof the most dollghlful solentiSo works wa 
lave ever met. The lectures are so full of life and spWt that we can almost imagtm 
Jie lecturer before ua, and see his brilliant e^tperlments in every stage of Uielr progress. 
Ilie theory is so care^ly and thoroughly explained that no one can Ikll to underslani 

Independent. — Proftissor Tyndall'a expositions and experlmenla are remarkably 
Oiov^htful, ingenious, clear, and convineiDg; portions of tbe book have almost tha 
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